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Up with Deven 


THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 


When a red-letter occasion (like this ‘‘first date’’!) calls for a friendly 


3 send-off, let lively 7-Up do the honors. Yes, for any occasion—any time—crystal- 
clear, sparkling 7-Up is the drink a// ages can enjoy often. 


Copyright 1052 by The Seven-Up Company 
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FILMSTRIPS 


to Use in 


the Classroom 


oop filmstrips, used effective- 

ly, should lead to stimulat- 
ing and lively discussions. This 
is an important goal to keep in 
mind in connection with any type 
of visual aid. It is not enough 
that pictures be merely pleasing 
to the eve. 

We should aim to secure mate- 
rials so well-designed and organ- 
ized that they provide questions 
and comment. If a filmstrip has 
stimulated this interest, sufficient 
time should be allowed for full 
and complete discussion when it 
is shown. 


Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, 

We wish to call to your atten- 
tion two interesting new series. 
Both are in color and are photo- 
graphs of actual specimens and 
objects. Appreciation of natural 
objects is dependent upon actual 
photographs which help one to 
recognize size, shape, color, and 
form. 

Beginning Nature Study (7 
strips) will be found helpful for 
elementary teachers and nature- 
study groups. Included are “Birds 
of our Community,” “Wild Flow- 
ers Everyone Should Know.” 
Reference is made to those birds 
insects, and plants always men- 
tioned in the curriculum and 
which should be familiar to us. 

$33.25 per set, $5.00 each for 
single strips. 

United States Regional Geo- 
graphic Series (10 strips) pro- 
vides full coverage of material for 
study of physical, economic, and 
industrial geography for inter- 
mediate and upper grades. ‘The 
subject is divided into state groups 

Southern, Southwestern, Middle 
Auiantic, and so on. (| $47.50 for 
group of 8; $6.59 single strip; 
$89.50 for set of 16. 


Concordia Publishing House. 
3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 

A filmstrip in color entitled // 
Books Could Talk will help chil- 
dren in the intermediate grades 
understand how to use a textbook, 
an encyclopedia, and a diction- 
ary. The filmstrip shows how to 
find the proper book for reference 


Recommended by 
IRENE F. CYPHER 
Administrative Officer, Film 
Library, and Assistant Professor 


of Education. 
New York University 


and then how to locate specific in- 
formation in the books by chap- 


ter, index, and so on. ($5.00. 


Popular Science Publishing 
Co.. 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 

This company has two series 
that will be of interest to teachers 
of English, speech, spelling, and 
language arts. 

Pilot to Good English is a series 
of six filmstrips for use in lan- 
guage arts in intermediate grades 
and junior high school, Its pur- 
pose is to help in a systematic de- 
velopment of an understanding of 
English grammar. ‘This presen- 
tation is aimed at children who 
have had little previous study of 
grammar. Familiar terms are used 
in giving explanations. $31.50 
set; $6.50 each. 

Spelling is the other 
It will be 
in English, speech, 


Goals in 
series of six filmstrips. 
found useful 
and language-arts lessons. —In- 
cluded are “Letters Which Work 
Together,’ “Hearing Sounds in 
Words,” and “Studying Lone 
Words.” $31.50 per set; $6.50 


cach. 


Eye Gate House, Ine.. 330 
West 42nd St.. New York 18. 

Some Islands and Countries of 
the Western Hemisphere 
in color 


9 strips 
is designed to supply 
information about Puerto Rico, 
Cuba, Haiti, Bermuda, and Sal- 
vador. [It is for use at the inter- 
mediate and junior-high-school 
levels. Topics covered include 
trade, need for economic co- 
operation with United States, re- 
sources, climate, and contributions 
to our culture. ($25.00 per set. 


Vinnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Co., 900) Fauquier 
Street, St. Paul, Minn, 

A filmstrip designed to show 
the uses of tape recording as a 
teaching tool is Increasing the 
Effectiveness of Teaching with 
Tape Recording 


filmstrip is accomplished by com- 


This ten-minute 


mentary recorded on tape. It 
shows how sound is recorded on 
tape, and suggests ways in which 
recordings can be used to make 
teaching more effective and in- 
teresting in the classroom. (Free. 
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Pattern 


Cotton bag sewing appeals to the student's 
creativeness, and thrift. More and more : 


teachers éach year are using this unique service to 


initiative, 


stimulate interest in sewing projects. The new PAT- 
TERN SERVICE features the latest Simplicity fash- 


ions in wardrobe ideas, decorating hints, and gift 


suggestions—all ideal for sewing with cotton bags. 


And, the booklet’s FREE for the asking (limit 25 


copies per class). Order yours today! 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
P. O. Box 76 
gut Ow Memphis |. Tennessee 
Please send 


copies (limit 25 per class) of “"1952 


Pattern Service tor Sewing with Cotton Bags.” 
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AND MERCHANDISE PRIZES 


CONTEST STARTS 
JANUARY 1, 1952 
ENDS MARCH 15, 1952 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 

| Dept. IS., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

' Please mail to me at once your FREE 
; INSTRUCTION KIT with full details and 
1 information about your 60th Anniversary 
! POT of GOLD CONTEST, This is to be 
; sent with no obligation. 
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PLEASE PRINT 


STATE 
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Do Not Write Here 
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30 Breakfast Planning Charts 


bi An excellent “take-home” activity to teach 
good breakfast habits.in grades 


These 30 Students’ Work Sheets “Good Breakfast—Good Morning” 
= an excellent class activity for the children to plan break- 
ast menus from the variety of foods listed. It encourages discus- 
sions on how the basic breakfast pattern foods — fruits, cereal, 
milk, bread and butter, may be prepared. Many other suggestions 
and activities are included in the complete breakfast teaching 
unit for grades 4, 5, and 6. 


FOR THE TEACHER: A 28-page Teacher's Manual, “Iwo Better 
Breakfast Plays and Other Classroom Activities,” size 8” x 10'2", 
edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago, 
furnishes piay outline, illustrated costume ideas, and dialogue. 
A chapter on the latest nutrition information gives helpful 
material for teaching the good breakfast lesson. Contains 54 
illustrations, charts, and photographs 


FOR THE CLASSROOM: A Breakfast Calendar in full color, size 
12” x 18", has monthly activity suggestions. 


Fducational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc 1 
144% South La Salle Street, Chicago 5, Iliaois 


e Please send me FREE Breaktast Teaching Unit for 
GRADES 


- * CEREAL INSTITUTE, iwc. 
a A research and educational 
* Address = endeavor devoted to the 
betterment of national nutrition 
City Zon State _ * 1345 South LaSalle Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
Grades taught 


f } APPLICATION 4.25 

LOANS 25 “Hotes 
Genuine Moen Tone, Nationally 


$500.00 
by Mail MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 


Borrou 4 Box 8670 La Crosse, Wis. 


ON YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY’ 


CLASS PIANO 
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Ten sining re NEW 
VEAR Special, $15.00 ~ t the present 
ed n The 1952 


Dept. 1-1 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN 

21% City Notional Bank Bidg., Omehe 2, Nebr editios quoted 
the original pric Send f nev 
ter heck t Mrs. Bertha M. Daarud’s 
neo School, 404 South Fureka Avenue, Colum- 


NAME 
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cry stare 


GINGO 


THE NUMBER GAME 
A aroun ot individual drill game to speed learning and ecewracy. Gueranteed to discourage 
finger - counting painlessly and quickly All four functions included. Recommended for 
Grades }to 6. Order on approval of send a card for « descriptive folder. Priced at $3.00. 
North Central Sales & Supply Co., Box 322, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 


The New Handcraft Book offer n complete de 
tail 145 individual craft projects using inex- 
conta room decoratio: gifts, things to make, 
proje for | tay t r ’ ile 
\ 


te Paper Cover $2.00; Hard Cover $ I . Owet Publ h ng Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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PERHAPS you are one of 
those who tried the fruit- 
cake recipe given on the rural 
page (72) in the December is- 
. We'd like you to know that 
its Mildred Jones's special ree- 
ipe—designed for those who 
can't cook. she says. But don't 
believe it, for she is one of the 
best cooks I know. Before try- 
ing Jonesy’s fruiteake, wasn't 
a fie. fan, but now IT think it is 
quite luscious stuff, especially 
when served with hot spicy tea. 


From Brooklyn, via St. Louis, 
(we dont know whether she fa- 
vors the Cardinals or the Dod- 
gers) comes Gloria Ruderfer to 
our ofhce as the newest member 
of our editorial staf}. She's fast 
with a typewriter, uses her edi- 
torial pencil with an experienced 
eve. and cuts a right large swath 
across a day's work. Were elad 
to have her and think she gives 
copy a nice flavor, 


The last few days before the 
January and June issues come 
are seurrying ones for 
Louise Englehardt, Vhat’s be- 
cause the semiannual indexes 
are included in these issues and 
all the material of the current 
month must be listed. [T don't 
know just what her system is 
for doing this intricate job. ex- 
cept that the entries from Sep- 
tember to December are all 
done. waiting for January to be 
added. Bat do know from 
your letters that vou like the in- 
dex run in this fashion. Every- 
one gets it, its handy, and 
you're not so likely to lose it. 
So. as long as Louise and her 
system continue, you can expeet 
the index in January and June, 
hot off the press. 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


Vy favorite piece of mail this 
month came from a good-natured 
grumbler who has been teaching 
many years. A long time ago, she 
made the change from “textbook 
social studies” to unit teaching. 
{t first it was hard going, but she 
finally perfected several units 
which she used each year. Now, 
she com plains they no longer sal- 
isfy. When she got out the work 
sheets on airplanes, the boys 
asked why they weren't studying 
jet propulsion. Later she had a 
umt on soap, and the girls re- 
marked that their mothers used 
detergents, and what were they? 
So away go the units! Its the 
problem-solving approach in her 
class from now on, she declares. 
Good for her! 


From the vital-statisties de- 
partment of our baby-consciou- 
otlice—Louise Jones, who left 
last spring. now has a most at- 
tractive voung daughter, Carol 
Ann. Doris Teachout. who was 
already the mother of a little 
wee one, is now the proud pos- 
sessor of another little girl. 
Mona Jean. Both daddies work 
with our company. so we get 
firsthand reports the ba- 
bies” progress. On the maseu- 
line side. Phyllis Glover and her 
husband. Bob. reeently took a 
young man. James Robert. 
home from the hospital. And 
young Michael. a big fellow of 
seventeen pounds, even though 
he is just four months old, 
comes visiting with his mother, 
Pat Rowan, who was my secre- 
tary. We snapped his picture 
for you to see. Wouldn't he 
make a fine litthe Mr. New Year? 
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Want to see 
your book From the 


print? Case Records 
We can help you of our 


E'RE the discoverers of over 300 
new authors, and we know the 


FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


Practical way to publish your novel, . 
your poetry, text book, or any other 
kind of book. 
EXPOSITION PRESS has been for more 
than sixteen years successfully manu- 
facturing and selling books—as dozens 

tary 
of our published authors can testify. : Eleme" «oh 
If you want to see your unpublished el gooe™™ ior 1g 
book in print... Lev Junt 

WRITE TODAY 

for your copy of the Problem. ©! the SIX Phister 

booklet We Can Publish 

Your Book—sent to you children, four attended the Morris 

without cost or obliga ) ‘o 

tion. This will tell you x hool Phe children were good 

the full story of our leaders without bein aggressive, 


unique, successful co-op- 
erative publishing plan 


EXPOSITION PRESS average in intelligence They were 
Dept. 2-3 well liked by their classmates and 


attractive in appearance, and above 
7 As the title suggests, the basic purpose of this series of nine FULL 
COLOR FILMSTRIPS is to emphasize the essential unity between our 


386 Fo sor tthe o N.Y.16 point of view and that of our Western European neighbors. Each 
v v ve, 


teachers FULL COLOR FILMSTRIP stresses the culture and the way of life of 
One by one, however, the chil- the people who live in these countries, showing not only the differ- 
dren’s teachers began to notice a ence in their mode of life and in ours, but also some of the similari 
| ties. 
| brageed about how late they had SPAIN HOLLAND FRANCE, The Country and Its People. 


stayed out the night belore. tre- $ 00 
| quent! failed to prepare thei 95. Cc t t 


Order your standardized educational | of thew PREVIOUS RELEASES 
and mental tests from this depository. | Analysis. Because cach of sev- 


Save time and transportation costs. coral teachers mentioned o. Eiennl TITLE GRADE LEVEL 
Phister case to the school psvchol- 
Test publications of leading publish- € | ovist. Miss Redtield decided that LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN Grades 1-6 
aa the cause must be a family disor- OLD WORLD BACKGROUNDS Intermediate & 
| det She visited the home and 
Write for new catalogue. found their mother equally trou- OF AMERICAN HISTORY Junior High 
wake @ | bled about her children’s behavior SOME ISLANDS AND COUNTRIES OF 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service Phister’s pare THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE Eiementary & High 
Extension Division, University of lowa @ | cently come to make them hore 
lowa City, lowa | with thi ir daughter's family. ‘This OUR PETS Primary 
CCCSSI ed it Iwo olde chil- 
| older WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS Primary & Elementary 
aren @iving mir. bedroom 
and it made home life less enticing PLANTS AND GARDENS Intermediate 
“ MULTIPL CITIES OF OUR COUNTRY Elem., Jr. High & High 
iP plained that the older ones would 
ooo 


IDEAS 


= A | he ov use | run out while she was putting the ARTISTS OF MANY LANDS & MANY TIMES Elem., Jr. High & High 
when you vounger ones to bed were 
P&L UNITS | louder. tess polite, and determined ANIMALS AND THEIR WAYS Elementary & Jr. High 
speciat offer! | to have their own way. MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE Primary & Elementary 
| Selucion.—While calling at the MEN WHO HELPED US FIND OUT Elementary & Jr. High 
Spring use. home Miss Redfield met Our HOMES Primary 
Four 10¢ units for 25c. Mr. Phistes He frankly admitted 
that he left the handle of the EACH SET CONTAINS NINE FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS. PRICE $25.00. 


Dept. |-43 


SOLD BY LEADING AUDIO-VISUAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


said, stop,” they 


hnew he meant business! He did -—--MAIL THIS COUPON NOW !-<<« 


ican Crayon comony 


jew Yor ale 


th Amer 
Sendushy Oho 


not seem to resent the grandpar- F EVIE ET 
WwW (‘S) 
FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA ents’ teing in the home aad said aa OR PR s 
The RED CAP and GOWN that the kids would just have to Kindly send the filmstrip set(s) checked below. Ut is understood that 
% is adding dignity to get used to them these sets may be returned within ten (10) days if not fully satisfied, 
; Miss Redtield could sense that Kindly send FREE the fully illustrated, 1951-1952 edition of the EYE GATE 
EIGHTH GRADE , FILMSTRIP CATALOG 
Ag COMMENCEMENT nous already at SOME EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS 
the seams mut took a chance on LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 
EXERCISES iam the possibility of mak- OLD WORLD BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
Samples and rental rates fur- : : : a SOME ISLANDS AND COUNTRIES OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
nished on request. Please give u t rumpus reom in the cellar. OUR PETS PLANTS AND GARDENS 
name of — and 3 ee Mi ister said he euessed thev CITIES OF OUR COUNTRY ARTISTS OF MANY LANDS AND 
ate number of caps and gowns T 
required cert. vh could fix it up if the children want- ANIMALS AMD THEIR WAYS MANY TIMES 
. ‘ MEN WHO HELPED US FIND OUT MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
= + ee ed to do the wort Miss Redfield WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS OUR HOMES 
jew London, to 
originators af Saw the cellar before she ke tt and 
We caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges planning with the Address 
ar the next day lim. the oldest it 


boy. made a table and some bench- Authorized by.. 


EDALS IN es from packing boxes. Soon the Title 
: } Phisters’ rumpus room was the talk 
Meri 


cw 
a EYE GATE HOUSE, Inc. 
Ring (R14 tid Plated ‘irs improved at the Phisters’ and 
Stert $2.50 cach $1.40 cad each school und Miss Ri dtield AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. | 
Seng tor Free 1128 Funen Sweet, New Vork 38, ¥. hecked off anothes probl m. 


~~~ 330 WEST 42nd STREET @ NEW YORK 18. N. Y. 
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FOR GRADES 3-6 


New FIRST EDITION in full four- 
color printing. A warm, friendly, 
personal approach to the teaching 
of the four basic English skills: 
Speaking, Listening, Reading,and 
Writing. Write for information. 


THE L.W. SINGER CO., INC. 
249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 


* SYRACUSE 2, NEWYORK 
Please send me free information about 
@ THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES, GRADES 3-6. ' 
NAME 
' 
' 
SCHOOL __ 
' 
ADDRESS. ' 
6 
STATE 
GHADE Pur BOO* 
AL PWABE? SEAT CHAR 
ALPHABET ware CHARTS 
owe NUMBER BO 
p00 
100! REVIEW exercises 50/ 
NOBLE “AND NOBLE. In Inc 
IRVING PLACE + NEW 
4 
NEW! for BUSY TEACHERS 
SOLVE HOME - ROOM DECORATING Quickly and Easily! 
Just whet you're looking for: large outline draw 
4 ngs and assemble A years 
supply beard Borders, Window Pictures, 
Posters, Gift Suggestions, Student Activity, Cos- 
tumes, New Ideas in Stond-Outs, Center of Inter- 
A ais? ents ev 
year's folio. Or $1.25 for individual pockets of 
supply. (Order Fall, Holidoy, Winter, 


2 months 
Spring ) 
SPECIAL OFFER!! 2 packets — WINTER 

and SPRING for only $2.00. 
Send to ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 
©. Box 507, Indianapolis, 
TEACHERS to 


WwW A N T E D secure members 


PICTURE for School 
Apt. 1-E, 23. 


Free buttons ar 


Bible. Reading Club, 257 W. St., 
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REVIEWED BY Christine Gilbert 


Director of Curriculum and Public Relations. Public 
Manhasset. Long Island, New York 


™ hools, 


FLIP AND THE MORNING 
Story and Pictures by Wesley Dennis 
This 


cerned, 


author is a top favorite as far as horse stories for children are con- 


Phe Flip stories are especially suitable for beginning readers. and 
this new story has much adventure 


6 


and excitement 
The Viking Press: 82.00 


LOST IN THE ZOO 
By Berta and Elmer Hader 


This is the stery of a Lith bev who 


gets lost one day while visiting the 


mimals, which gives these auther- 


tists an excellent opportunity to de 
some of their finest animal drawings. 


fues The Wacemillan Ca.: $2.50 


Miss FLORA MeFLIMSEY AND THE BABY 
NEW YEAR 

Britten and illustrated by Mariana 

Miss Flora ix a doll, and on New Year's I 
expectedly entertains a visitor the Baby New Year. 


fees 5 Lothrop, Lee and Shepard; 


ve she un 


DRAGONS OF BLUELAND 
By Rath Stiles Gannett 

This third and think 
stories concerning blower Elevator’s 
In this book. 


whe had been imprisoned in a cave when 


best of the 


adventures with the 


is the almost the 


flying baby dragen Elmer helps free the 
Dragon family, 
their hide-out was disveovered by men, 


fees 6 10 Random House: $2400 


A BIRD IN THE HAND 


Britten and illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham 
In this book the 


Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richard's 


of their taverite sayings from 
a book whieh will help 


and tradition 


Vacmillan $2.50 


authors have illustrated sone 
It is 
give a child a ling of eur Anne he rilage 


fees 6 10 The 


LITTLE HOUSES FAR AWAY 

By Pamela Bianco 

amd her brother Mark 
While Mark 


and had many wouderful adventures 


were on a train trip) te- 


gether Paula slipped from the train 
in a world of dolls, 
from the train window, 


whieh she imagined she saw 


fues 7 10 


Oxford University Press; $2.25 


ODD PETS 
Teat by Dorothy Childs Hogner 
a polliwog. a hamster for a 


will tind this book 


aid in helping them take care of such pets. The 


Children whe prefer @ praying mantis, or 


pet rather than the usual eat, dog. or canary anim 
valuable pictures are 
and the text is informative and suceinet, 


Crowell Co.; $3.0 


particularly clear 


furs Ww 


omas 


SPIDERWEB FOR TWO 
Ry Elisabeth Fnright 
and Oliver Melendy expected the 


their two brothers 


Randy winter to be a 


because and sister were 


but luckily a series 


dre ry tte 


away at school, of messages arrived 


which needed to be deciphered and whieh proved to be 


and excitement for the 


Rinehart & Co.; $2.50 


real nture 


fees 12 


WEATHERCRAPFT 
Ry tthelstan F. Spithaus 


Directions are given in this book for assem 


bling and operating a weather station using 


simple inexpensive equipment which may be 


found around the home. The author and his 


son made this station one summer, 


fees up The iking Press; $2.0 
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Books for Children 


inspection 
IS 


and the 


handy 
coupon 
below is 
awaiting 
your pen 


t¢ 

- 
~¢ 


FAMOUS AUTHORS 


including 

Peter Rabbit Robt. I nson 
I Little Red H ( istina Rossetti 
Over in the Meadow 4. A. Milne 
How Chartic 34 NOTED 

ILLUSTRATORS 
Brown including 
The House That Jack 

Buk Randolph Caldecott 
The King’s Breaktast | Wilcox Smith 
Old Mother Hubbard Walter Crane 


Rarely has any book been so warmly wel- 
comed, especially by educators who work 
with the young. Here in one low-cost vol- 
ume are so many stories you enjoy telling 
so many characters that children love. 
Retail price of the Story Book is $2.95. 
For teachers there's a special price of $2.00. 
You'll probably want several copies for 
but first you'll 
bowk itself, on our free- 
You'll be delighted with 
the six-color heavy 
buckram. You'll admire the fine paper and 
easy-to-read type. And you'll enthusiasti- 
approve the selection of best-loved 
stories and poems in children’s literature. 


your classroom library . . . 
want to see the 
inspection offer. 


cover, stamped on 


ally 


FREE--Inspection Copy--Send Coupon 


Book Dept. Better Homes & Gardens 
101 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines 3, lowa 
For free ten-day inspection, please send me 
your new Better Homes & Gardens Mory 
Book. | understand that I can keep the 
hook at the special teachers’ price of $2.00. 
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Name of School 
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Books for eachers 


REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, King-ton, New York | 


By Hartung. Van Engen, and Mahoney 
This book is designed to help teachers develop a rich 


School Texts 


and interesting number program in Grade 2 The con- 
cepts in this colorful book are approached in a concrete, 


meaningful manner. Scott, Foresman & Co.; $1.96 


NUMBERS IN ACTION 
| 


READING TODAY SERIES 
STORIES OF NOW AND 
LONG AGO 
STORIES OLD AND NEW 


By Orr, Reed, and Franseth 
These new additions (Book 5 and 
Book 6) to this excellent) series 
| 
continue to a higher grade level the 


varied and interesting content 


The 


and colorful 


COWBOY SAM <9 99 
COWBOY SAM AND FREDDY Charles Scribner's Sons: each $2.2 
COWBOY SAM AND THE RODEO 

COWBOY SAM AND THE RUSTLERS 


By Edna Walker Chandler 
These 


The context centers 


interest: level with a limited vocabulary. 
life. 


with a social-studies unit. as low-level readers will be able to make a 
Becklev-Cardy Co.: $1.28, $1.32, $1.40, $1.8 


readers have a high 


around ranch This is a good series to use 


contribution. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
By William 4. 


his text is 


Yeager 


Professional 


Books 


addressed to administraters. teachers. par 
The cone ept of education 
involving all of the 


The Drvden Press: $4.75 


ents, and community leaders, 


as a Co-operative process agencies 


community is ¢€ mphasise d 


A BASIC LIFE SPELLING VOCABULARY 
By James A. Fitzgerald 
‘ Problems considered in this book include: “What research is valuable in 
planning a word list for spelling?” “llow can word lists be selected for 
the course of study?” “What words should form the basis for spelling 
instruction?” This is an excellent book for inservice study groups as well 


as for individual work. Bruce Publishing Co.; $3.50 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS 
By Alice Elizabeth Chase 
hifty full-page reproductions of famous paintings include many fre- 
bach 


panied by notes about the setting of the picture, interesting character- 


quently used in art-appreciation instruction. picture is accom- 


istics, and references to two or three other pictures on the same subject 


painted by other artists. The Platt & Munk Co.; $3.50 


EDUCATING THE RETARDED CHILD 

By Samuel A. Kirk and G. Orville Johnson 

The authors have suggested programs at the preschool, 
primary, intermediate, secondary, and postschool levels, 
Those procedures which have proved effective in teaching 
skills of reading, writing, and 
Houghton Mifflin Co.; $3.40 


these children the basic 


number are also presented, 


TEACHING THE MEANINGS OF 
ARITHMETIC 

By C. Newton Stokes 

This volume emphasizes the “meaning” theory 
Part | considers the “Why” of 
teaching arithmetical meanings. Vart 
with the “What.” Part 3 discusses the “How,” 


and Part 4 presents the developmental program. 


in arithmetic. 


deals 


{ppleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.; $4.50 


Two Corrections 

In the October issue, the price of Action for Curriculum Improvement, 1951 
Yearbook of the 
The author of Art in the Schoolroom, reviewed in the December issue, is 
Manfred L. Keiler. Frank EF. Henzlik and Knoute O. Broady are editors of 
the Small School in Action Series, of which this book is a part. 


ASCD. should have been given as $3.50, instead of $50. 
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. Mysteries of 
- Tom Brown's School Days 
Kidnapped 

Twenty Thousand Leagues 


TITLES TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


The Three Musketeers 
Ivanhoe 

Count of Monte Crist 
Last of the Mohicans 


Robin Hood 
Arabian Wights 
Les Miserables 
Robinson Crusoe 
Don Quixote 

Rip Van Winkle 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin 
Gulliver's Travels 
The Deersiayer 


Hyde 


The Hunchback of Notre 


Dame 


. Huckleberry Finn 

« The Corsican Brothers 
« 3 Famous Mysteries 

+ The Pathfinder 

. Oliver 
A Connecticut Yankee 


Twist 


Two Years Before the Mast 
Frankenstein 


. Adventures of Marco Polo 
. Prince and the Pauper 

. The 
Black Arrow 

Lorna Doone 

The Adventures of 


Moonstone 


Sheriock Holmes 


. Mysterious Island 
. Typee 
+ The Pioneers 


Jane Eyre 


Mysteries by E. A. Poe 


. Twenty Vears After 


Swiss Family Robinson 
Paris 


Under the Sea 


David Copperfield 
Alice in Wonderland 
. The Adventures of Tom 


. The House of the Seven 


Gables 


- A Christmas Caroi 


Mian in the tron Mask 
Silas Marner 
The Song of Hiawatha 


. The Prairie 


Wuthering Heights 


. Black Beauty 
Woman 
. Western Stories 

- Man Without a Country 
. Treasure 


in White 


Island 
Benjamin Franklin 
Cloister & The Hearth 
The Scottish Chiefs 
Julius Caesar 


Around the World in Eighty 


Days 
The Pilot 


. Man Who Laughs 


The Oregon Trai! 
The Black Tulip 

Mr. Midshipman Easy 
The Lady of the Lake 
The Prisoner of Zenda 
The Hiad 
Joan of Arc 
Cyrano De 
White 
The Odyssey 

The Master of Ballantrae 
The Jungle Boo 

The Gold Bug 

The Sea Wolf 

Under Two Fiags 
Midsummer Nights Dream 
Men of tron 


Crime and Punishment 
. Green Mansions 


C7420 


| Clustrated 
AN EXCITING NEW WAY TO 

INTRODUCE GREAT LITERATURE! 


o'toriats and articles in leading newspopers throughout 

the world have discussed CLASSICS Illustrated as o “concept 
of ministering on a high plone to youthful desire for action 
pictures” and “toward the formation of taste for the best in 
literature.” CLASSICS Illustrated has also been highly praised 
on important radio programs as a pertinent and timely topic 
from the educational as well as the social points of view. 
Effectively used by teachers in classrooms 


EFFECTIVE MEANS OF 
INTRODUCING LITERATURE 


The CLASSICS Illustrated series is used by teachers in thou- 
sands of schools as an effective and highly satisfactory method 
to introduce literature to their students. The comic strip tech- 
nique, so popular among youngsters, is utilized in CLASSICS 
Hlustrated to bring to pictorial life the greot literary heroes 
found in the masterpieces of fiction. 


HIGH LANGUAGE LEVEL MAINTAINED 


Authentically illustrated in full-color and maintaining the 
Original text, each title is a complete adaptation of the original 
—presented in @ manner to capture the imagination of your 
pupils. The grandeur and high language level of great literature 
is retained 

“Ivanhoe,” “Moby Dick,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” “Julius 
Coesor,” — these are just a few of the titles now ovailable in the 
CLASSICS Illustrated series. 


EIGHTY-FOUR TITLES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


At present, there are 84 great titles available (with 
more on the way). Specially priced for schools at 12¢ 
per copy, postage prepaid, they will not strain any 
budget. Send your introductory order today and join the 
thousands of teachers who have successtully used the 
CLASSICS Illustrated method of introducing great literature 


SPECIAL OFFER—ACT NOW! 


Seve money—purchase a complete set of the 84 
titles at the special introductory price of $9.50, 
postage prepaid. Available for a limited time only. 


GILBERTON CO.., INC. Dept. IN-1 
826 Broadway * New York 3, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: Gilberton Company (Canada) Ltd., 


THE 


84 Pearl St., Toronto 
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the 1952 edition 
World Book 


HUNDREDS OF NEW ARTICLES AND PICTURES! 


From the brilliant new 32-page article on “The the most complete, the most up-to-date refer- 
I I 

World,” which includes 14 pages of outstandir ence work of its type. 

illustrative material, to the completely revised 

disc n of “Conse tion.” vou will find the For your students... for yourself, the new World 
1952 Edition of World Book Encyclopedia an Book provides an authentic, accurate means of 
excitit torchouse of up-to-the-minute infor- Keep in step with the fast-moving tide of 
mat ld events and the rapid extension of man’s 


Nearly 800 new printing plates including first- 
rate photographs, sparkling diagrammaties, and This up-to-dateness is one of the many reasons 


maps, have been added to make the 1952 edition why World Book continues to be... 


Ist Choice of America’s Schools and Libraries 


Published by FIELD ENTERPRISES, Inc. Educational Division, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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“Africa Is a Bright Continent” 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, WE FROUDLY 
ANNOUNCE THE WINNERS OF THE 
IGE) TRAVEL CONTEST OF — 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


FIRST PRIZE ($250) 


Frances Heler 


Teacher, Grade 5, Provencher School, 
St. Boniface, Manitoba, Canada 


tunate than they 


perspective. 


receive cash prizes. To winners and nonwinners aiike, 


INSTRUCTOR for February, the first-prize manuscript will be featured. 
—THE TRAVEL EDITOR 


TRIKING evidence of the tendency among teachers to make their travels count for more 
S than persona! pleasure is found in the 195! Contest manuscripts. 
joyment have their place, travel is coming to be regarded, more and more, as a part of educa- 
tion. It is recognized as such by many colleges and boards of education. 
The exchange-teacher movement and numerous opportunities to combine travel and study 
are having a profound effect. Individual teachers go thousands of miles to broaden their experi- 
ence, sometimes with the objective of lending a helping hand—-literally—to people less for- 
Many a classroom is enriched by the illustrative material brought back by a 
vacationing teacher, and students benefit from the traveler's firsthand observations and new 


Choosing the best 46 manuscripts in this Contest has been a difficult task. A number of 
other excellent entries will be awarded Honorable Mention next month. 
Resource Units will be mailed to the writers of these travel letters and to all others who do not 
our thanks and best wishes. In THE 


While relaxation and en- 


Instructor Illustrated 


THIRD PRIZE ($75) 


Marjorie Eve Lindall 


Teacher, Grade |, Arthur Dixon School, 


Chicago, Illinois 


“An English Teacher ‘Discovers’ America” “Through the Bluegrass to the Blue Ridge™ 
SECOND PRIZE ($150) FOURTH PRIZE ($60) 
Margaret L. Stillman Margaret E. Ulrich 
Teacher, Grade 8, Kilmer Schocl, Teacher, Grade |, Bryn Mawr School, 
Chicago, Iilinois Minneapolis, Minnesota 
“Heart-Warming M ies of E Canada” 


FIFTH PRIZE ($40) 
Gloria Cohen 


Teacher, Grade 5, P.S. 106, Bronx, New York 


“Europe Enriches the Spirit” 


SIXTH PRIZE ($25) 
Mary Huffaker 


Teacher, Grade 4, Santiam School, 


Lebanon, Oregon 


“To Brazii—The Trip of a Lifetime” 


The Forty Winners of Ten-Dollar Prizes 


Carsten Ahrens, Teacher of Biology, 
South Hills High School. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: “Down into the Grand Canyon.” 

Vary C. Beach, Teacher of Music, 
Grades 6-8, Felsenthal school, Chicago, 
IL.: “Song of America.” 

Lucile Bogue, Teacher, Grade 1, Publie 
School, Steamboat Springs, Colo.: 
“Magic Carpet to Managua.” 

Louise M. Clark, Teacher, Grade 1, 
Haverling Central School, Bath, N.Y.: 
“Alaska—Land of the Future.” 

Fdyth B. Doren, Teacher, Grade 2, 
Navy Yard City Sehool, Bremerton, 
Wash.: “Canada’s North Country.” 

Pearle R. Dunbar, Teacher, Grade 3, 
Central School, Riverside, Uh: “Sky 
Way to the Sun.” 

Vildred England, County School Librar- 
ian, Chouteau County, Fort Benton, 
Mont.:  “"Magellan’ Explores the 
Northwest.” 

Vuriel Erion, Teacher, Commercial Sub- 
jects, Farm Bureau Seereiarial Train- 
ing School, Columbus, Ohio: “Adven- 
ture in International Good Will.” 

Elsie A. Grover, Teacher, Grade 5, Bry- 
ant School, Seattle, Wash.: “Hawaii 
for an Ideal Vacation.” 

Pauline VM. Hanebrink, Teacher, Grade 
6 Wellsmar School, Wellston, Mo.: 
“By Road and Air to Eskimoland.” 


Mildred Hanks, Teacher, Kindergarten, 
Whittier School, Sioux City, lowa: 
“Bahama Holiday.” 

Lochie B. Hart, Librarian and Senior 
Class Sponsor, High School, Murray, 
Ky.: “Kentucky to the Gulf.” 

Rath L. Hartmann, Teacher, Grade 2, 
Lincoln School, El Paso, Texas: “Trek 
to Southern California.” 

Margaret Hendrickson, Teacher. Grade 
5. Draper School, Schenectady, N.Y.: 
“Modern Pilgrim in New England.” 
inna Lee, Teacher, High School, South 
Portland, Maine: “A Teacher of 
French Learns to Know France.” 
Hazel H. Loeffler, Teacher, Grade 5, 
Public School No. 22. Yonkers, \. Y.: 
“Four—or 

Ivy MacDonald, Teacher. Grade 5, Jun- 
ior High School, Angleton, Texas: 
“Coastwise by Bus.” 

Ruth Martin, Teacher, Grade 4, Buck- 
eye School, Salem, Ohio: “With a Re- 
lief Unit in Formosa.” 

Jean L. Matthew, Principal of the High 
School and Grammar School, American 
School, Paris. France: “A Day with 
the Lofoten Fishermen.” 

Lorraine Murphy, Teacher, Grade 
Pus. 57, Manhattan, New York: “In 
Puerto Rice 1 Learned to Understand 
My Puerto Rican Pupils.” 


Helen A. Myers, Teacher, Grade 4, West 
Middle School, Hartford. Conn: “I 
Fell in Love with Ireland.” 

Kenneth Nolan, Teacher, Grade 5, Va- 
cilie School, Highland, Calif.: “Which 
Way Europe?” 

Ethel Packer, Teacher, Grade 5, Hard- 
ing School. El Centro, Calif.: “Explor- 
ing the Upper Mississippi.” 

Helen F. Patridge, Teacher, Grade 2, 
school 61, Buffalo, N.Y.: “Pirate Isles 
of the Caribbean.” 

Clarissa Phegley, Teacher, Grade 1, 
School No. 3, Indianapolis, Lad.: “A 
Teacher's Impressions of Mexico.” 
Trene M. Power, Teacher. Kindergarten, 
Herman Avenue and Seward Schools, 
Auburn, N.Y.: “Yes, 1 Drove Alone to 
Colorado!” 

Irving VM. Rosenwasser, Teacher, Grade 
5. Pus. 180. Brooklyn, N.Y.: “Gains 
from Our Cross-Country Trip.” 
Ann Schoffler, Teacher, Grades 1. 2. 3. 5. 
Pos. & Bronx, New York: “My “Won 
derful Bargain’ Tour of Europe.” 


Sister Jean Patrice, CSJ. Teacher. 
Kindergarten, Holy Rosary School, 
Paia. Maui, T.H.: “New Horizons in 
Hawaii.” 

Jennie Smith, Teacher, 4srades 2, 3. San 
Miguel school, San Francisco, Calif.: 
“Pack Trip in the Sierras.” 


Maxine F. Smith, Teacher, Grade 2, 


Central School, Boise, Idaho: “An 
change Teacher in Seothand.” 

idele Steiner, Teacher, Grade 2, PLS, 
$3. Queens Village, “Bermuda 
Was Fun.” 

Winifred L. Swope, Teacher, Grade 5, 
Elementary Seh Melbourne, bla.: 
“Mexico of the ampesine. 

Vary Thomas, Teacher, Grade 5, Van 
Cleve School, Dayton, Ohio: “By Car 
go Ship to Eeuador.” 


Jessie M. Thompson, Teacher, Grade 7, 
Grade 6 History, City School Rovers. 
ville, Tenn.: “Japan As We Saw It.” 

Frank J. Weldon, Teacher, Grades 9-11, 
Grover Cleveland High School, Ridge- 
wood, N.Y.: “Across America on the 
Motor-Court Trail.” 

Roberta K. Wigton, County Art Super- 
visor, LaPorte County, LaPorte, Ind.-: 
“Vignettes of Old Mexico.” 

Nancy Jean Wilcox, Assistant in Teach 
er Edueation, Cornell University: “We 
Traveled to Study Travel.” 


inne Goodwin Williams, Director, 
mentary School, and Instructor. Junior 
College, Piney Woods Sehool, Piney 
Woods, Miss.: “My Michigan Lake.” 
Fran es Bond u olfe, Teac her of Physi- 
cal Education, Grades 1-6, Newman 
School, Mansfield, Ohio: “Florida 
Beckons Ls to Return.” 
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| panel of a mural by Thornton Oakley Courtesy, Frank 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


BORN JANUARY t7, 1706 
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in Institute, 


Fifty Years Ago 


in the 


IM EET ON COMPAMT FORE 


You might have made this startling 
announcement to your class one Janu 
ary morning, “Marconi has just suc 
ceeded in sending a wireless communi 
cation from England to Newfoundland.” 
This event shifted interest from the 
assassination of President William 
McKinley four months earlier to the 
international scene 


The Des Moines Incubator Company 
of Des Moines chose to announce to 
the teaching profession, “Behold the 
Hen Doth Lay an Egg. Her part of the 
work is done, then we take care of 
that egg with the Successful Incubators 
and Brooders.” 


The writer of a Lackawanna adver- 
tisement stated logically that the true 
test of traveling comfort had been 
passed with ease. “A trip on the Lack- 
awanna Limited leaves a man’s white 
vest in better condition than it would 
have been after a day’s running about 
in the city.” To appeal to the female 
audience, the writer subtly closed with 
the appropriate remark, “The value of 
such service to ladies is obvious.” 


4 


“Don't look for the flaws as you go 
through life; 
And even when you find them, 
It is wise and kind to be somewhat 
blind, 
And look for the virtues behind them. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox” 


“Horace Mann wrote, ‘A good teach- 
er no more thinks of meeting his class 
without his daily preparation than a 
distinguished lawyer or clergyman 
would think of managing a case before 
court and jury, or preaching a sermon, 
without special reading and fore- 
thought.’ This is not true because 
Mann said it—Mann said it because it 
was true.” 


An oil-heater company described its 
smokeless, odorless, and portatle prod- 
uct as, “Next to the teacher's heart— 
the warmest spot in the classroom.” 


co 


Che Elementary Ceacher 
Js a Champion of 
Che Less Fortunate Child 


HE elementary teacher very 

much like a parent. She 
more than just a teacher for she is 
with the children at an age when they 
learn not only through their minds 
but through their eyes, their senses. 
and every part of their beings. 


Older children in high sehool. and 
even in upper grades, can distinguish 
hetween precept and action. They may 
readily -ee that the teacher proclaims 
certain ideas because they are in a book 
or are an 
part of our demoecrat- 
ie society. even if he 
does not choose to 
practice them. Ideas. 
that is. have a life of 
their own for the 
more mature mind, 


For the child in the 


elementary grades, 
however. this is not 
true. People mean 


more than ideas. and 
he is too voung to 
separate ideas from 
actions. He does not 
-o much hear as see, 
He learns from others 
and when he is away Glidden 
from home. it is the 
actions of his teacher 
which he generally 
attempts to emulate. 


Tt is essential. therefore, that the 
teacher consider what her attitude 
should be toward children of lesser abil- 
ity and lower mentality than the aver- 
age. They are in every schoolroom. If 
the teacher shows impatience, if she 
fails in tenderness and courtesy merely 
hecause of what scems to her the stupid- 
ity of a slow or retarded child, she im- 
plants in the normal and brighter child 
a contempt for those whose abilities are 
less than his own. This may be a life- 
long contempt. which will later work 
unending injustice to many people, 


Certainly such action does not prepare 
a child for life. and | take it that the 
whole purpose of school is to prepare a 
child to live happily and successfully. 
Not only does the school equip him with 
necessary stores of knowledge. but also. 
and this is far more important, it teaches 
him the right attitudes toward all other 


human beings. Any literate person can 
get knowledge for himself, but his atti- 
tudes he gets unconsciously and very 
early from his home, his school. his com- 
munity, 


How important it is. then. for the cle- 
mentary-school teacher to feel and to 
show the right attitude toward the slow 
child in her schoolroom! She must prove 
before the watehful eves of the other 
children that she feels the same love for 
the slow child that) she does for the 
others. She must give 
the slow child the 
sane respect that she 
gives to all. She must 
make it clear that 
every one has the 
right to opportunites 


If one child takes 
more time. then let 
the teacher ask the 
other children to 
help. not in the spirit 
of superiority, but 
because it is the slow 
child's right. It is not 
his fault if he is slow, 
any more than it is 
the bright child's 
merit that his mind is 
whole. We do not 
blame the crippled 
child that he cannot 
walk. The mind can 
be crippled, too. and 
deserves and requires genuine kindly 
consideration, lest it retreat still further 
under the cruelty of the misunderstand- 
ing and impatience of others. 


But I think first of the normal chil- 
dren. They must be taught the basic 
idea of human rights. They must learn 
to appreciate that it is the right of the 
weak as much as of the strong to live 
and to learn and to fulfill themselves. 
Our whole democratic civilization is 
founded upon this principle. If we lose 
that principle, we are no better than the 
Communists and the Fascists. 


Yes, the elementary teacher has 
very important social duties to per- 
form—perhaps the most important in 
our American life during critical 
times. In her schoolroem the first les- 
sons of democracy are taught and 
learned—and experienced, too. 
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Florence Chisholm Bowles recently sent us this thought- 
provoking analysis of one of her students. Can you help her 
with her problem? Replies should be limited to 500 words 
and be postmarked no later than January 15, 1952. 
of $20, $10, and $5 will be given for the three best answers 


and they will be published in the March INSTRUCTOR. 


AM SEEKING an answer to 
I a puzzling situation that has 
arisen with a boy I am tutoring. 
He is twelve years old and has, 
ever since entering school, lagged 
so far behind his grade in reading 
that he was finally placed in a 
Special Room. 
port card graded him 4B in arith- 


His term-end re- 
metic, 3A in spelling, 1A in read- 
He was marked satisfactory 
in co-operation and dependability 


ing. 


and control of emotions. 

During his first lesson with me 
I found that he had 
many simple words in the _first- 
grade reader that he had been us- 
ing in school, words such as way, 
here, and not. Rather strangely, 
he knew many longer words, as 
painted, asked, 
On every page he was certain to 
He 


might even read a word correctly 


forgotten 


rooster, farmer. 


miss three or four words. 
at the top of the page, and then 
at the uncompre- 


hendingly at the same word. Oc- 


bottom stare 


casionally he reversed words, as 
saw for was, but not habitually. 
I prepared two notebooks. One 
had a red circle pasted on the 
cover and beneath these words: 
STOP! LOOK! LEARN! The 
other had a green circle and un- 
der it: READY! GO! READ! 
At the close of every lesson pe- 
riod my pupil separated the flash 
cards on which I had written the 
new words, laying the words he 
knew on the green-circle book, 
those he did not know on the red- 
circle book. Then he copied each 
pile into the appropriate book. 
For variety in drilling, I asked 
the boy to spread out on the table 
the flash cards with the unrecog- 
Then I directed 


nized words. 


finger on this, 
In nearly 


him, “Put vour 
out, there, and so on.” 
every instance he pointed to the 
right card. But when I asked him 
to sav the words, he could not do 
it until I first said them for him. 
Later when he was reading a 
page on which he should have 
known all the words, he hesitated 
at the I started to 
write it on a flash card. “No,” 
he said, “yeu don’t need to write 
it. It’s in the pile of flash cards.” 
hadn't 


Sull he 


word took. 


It was there, although I 
remembered that it was. 
could not say the word! 
At my final lesson with him be- 
fore the the fall 
term, I asked him to go over the 
pile of flash cards accumulated 


beginning of 


from lesson to lesson, and sepa- 
rate the ones he knew from those 
he did not know. The pile of un- 
recognized words was a sizable 
one. ‘To see whether he had men- 
tally them, I 


them in written sentences, giving 


recognized used 
directions for definite action, as: 
Point to my flower garden. 
Although his responses were not 
so accurate as when he was di- 
rected to point to separate words 
the 
groups of words requiring a high- 
er level of comprehension ), still 
he did better than in his straight 


translation into action of 


oral reading. 
His and 


exact, with no suggestion of stam- 


enunciation is clear 


mering or stuttering. He does no 
reading for pleasure. He does not 
even try to read the comics, being 
content with scanning the pictures 
to get the storv. He spends many 
hours looking at television. 

He does not move his lips in si- 
lent reading or screw up the mus- 


cles of his face in attempting to 
He does not skip 
over parts of a sentence nor skip 
He 


word to word, not in eve sweeps 


sav a word. 


an entire line. reads from 
from word group to word group. 
His recognition—or is it his vocal- 


ization?—of individual words is 
too delaved and slow for smooth 
sentence reading —rhythmic read- 
ing. 

At first I considered his phonic 
recognition poor, He was quite 
likely to start to pronounce a word 
with an s sound, even though it 
began with a b, or to make some 
other similar error in attempting 
to sav words. However, when I 
asked him to point to the correct 
letter as I made the sound of s, b, 
and so on, he was right nearly ev- 
ery time. Again the problem was 
not recognition, but vocalization. 

He is left-handed. He has good 
and his 


muscular co-ordination 


notebook is always orderly, his 
writing small and well-rounded, 
and his alignment of words at the 


margin careful and accurate. 


THE SLOW-LEARNING 


CHILD 
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Prizes 


well 


He de- 


veloped, clear-eved, and clear- 


is rd king, 


skinned. He yawns often and savs 
he goes to bed early but lics awake 
a long time. He has good home 
care with almost no history of ill- 
ness or absence from school. 


He 


at giving up his playtime for the 


has shown resentment 
tutoring lessons and always greets 
He feels the stig- 
his 
neighborhood friends and wants 
to get out of the Special Room, 
although he likes his teacher there. 

Often this 
give a name to a word, he 


me with a grin. 


ma of being so far behind 


when boy cannot 
will 
shake his head in a frustrated way 
it but I cant 


Previously, when I heard 


and say, “I knou 
say 
a child say this, I thought it was 
Was it 
true more often than I realized? 

What is the mental block that 
impedes this child’s articulation 


a face-saving statement. 


of sounds that seem to be clearly 
actualized in his mental vision? 
And, more important still, what 


remedial methods can be used? 
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PALMER 


The Worlds Largest Span 


=THE 
GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE 


; San Francisco, California 


HE GOLDEN GATE, A STEEP-SIDED CHANNEL 4 MILES LONG AND 
| MILE WIDE, iS THE ENTRANCE TO SAN FRANCISCO BAY. IT WAS 
FIRST SIGHTED BY SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, THE FORTY-NINERS, ARRIVING 
N SEARCH OF GOLD THOUGHT ITS NAME WAS A GOOD-LUCK SYMBOL 


3 

[FoR YEARS, FERRIES WERE THE ONLY MEANS OF CROSSING 
THE CHANNEL WHEN APPROACHING SAN FRANCISCO FROM THE 
NORTH AND CARS WOULD BE LINED UP FOR MANY BLOCKS 
DURING RUSH HOURS 


Y/OSE PH 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE WHICH WOULD 
SPAN THE CHANNEL. TO APPROACH IT 
A TUNNEL HAD TO BE BLASTED THROUGH 
THE ROCKY CLIFF, THIS NATURAL ROCK 
HOLDS THE CONCRETE ANCHORS FROM | 
WHICH THE CABLES ARE HUNG. 


B. STRAUSS DESIGNED A 


‘JHE BRIDGE WAS FINISHED IN 1937 AT A COST OF #35,500,000. IT 1S 6450 
FEET LONG, AND THE CENTER SECTION, 4200 FEET LONG, 1S THE LONGEST 
‘ SUSPENSION SPAN IN THE WORLD. THE TOWERS ARE AS TALL AS A 65-STORY 
OFFICE BUILDING AND THE UNDERWATER FOUNDATIONS ARE ALMOST AS 


LARGE AS A FOOTBALL FIELD. THE FLOOR OF THE BRIDGE 1S 90 FEET, 
OR @ LANES, WIDE AND 1S 220 FEET ABOVE THE WATER SO THAT THE 
BIGGEST SHIPS CAN PASS UNDER IT. SOLDIERS RETURNING TO AMERICA FROM 


THE PACIFIC ARE GREETED BY A MAGNIFICENT SIGHT, THE GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE, 


VIVE HUNDRED TONS OF 
PAINT WERE USED TO GivE 
THE BRIDGE ITS ORIGINAL 
COAT. NOW 40 PAINTERS 
USE 100 TONS IN REPAINTING 
VERY 18 MONTHS. THEY 
TRAVEL IN LITTLE CARS AND 
* ARE NOT AFRAID OF THE 
411GH PLACES —ONLY OF 
HIGH WIND WHICH 
} WHISTLES ACROSS THE 
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EACH OF THE TOLL 

LANES, bay COLLECTORS DeoP 

| BAGS 0 OINS DOWN CHUTES 

TO VAL WHERE COUNTING | 

MACH NES SORT THE MONEY. | 
| BOOKKEEPING MACHINES KEEP 
AUTOMATIC RECORDS UP TO 
THE MINUTE. 
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Courtesy, Public Schools, Chicago, Ulinois 


Nenoral Reading 


Clara Meara Guibor 


Deacher, First Grade, Bradwell School, Chicago, Hlinois 


ONORAL reading is, by def- 
N inition, silent reading in 
which there is no subvocalization 
or inner speech. ‘The advocates 
of the nonoral method make no 
claim that oral reading should be 
abandoned in the school. It is 
recommended only that it not be 
used until the essential reading 
attitude, that of thinking mean- 
ing in response to visual percep- 
tion of words, has first been es- 
tablished. 

More than a hundred vears 
ago, Horace Mann made a care- 
ful study of reading as it was 
taught in the schools of Massa- 
chusetts, and came to the con- 
clusion that for over 90 per cent 
of the pupils, reading was merely 
“a barren action of the organs of 
speech upon the atmosphere.” He 
recommended that the practice of 
starting with the study of the 
alphabet should be stopped, and 
that whole words should be made 
meaningful at the beginning. His 
reforms had a brief life in Boston 
and some other places. 

The same reforms were revived 
in the schools of Quincy a gener- 
ation later. There the of 
having pupils read and write at 
the beginning about things they 
were interested in seemed so novel 
that the experiment was called 


the “New Departure.” “The num- 
ber of visitors to this experiment 
was enormous, as the work was 
very successful, but oral beginning 
reading died hard, and reading 
in the schools generally continued 
to follow the old channels. 

In the early nineteen hundreds, 
scientific evidence began to ap- 
pear that articulation in reading 
is unnecessary, and that it has 
a harmful and retarding effect. 
What the reformers had failed to 
accomplish, science seemed about 
to force into the schools. ‘The 
term “silent reading” began to 
appear in school curricula, 

The whole silent-reading move- 
ment developed because educators 
learned by experience that read- 
ing aloud, like the still older plan 
of studying aloud, failed to give 
the pupils the meaning of what 
they were reading. 

In the nineteen twenties, the 
silent-reading movement brought 
a great improvement in the teach- 
ing of reading by making it clear- 
ly understood that cettine the 
meaning is the main purpose of 
reading. For a time, it seemed 
that a solution to the reading 
problem was on the way, but it 
was later evident that many of the 
old ills remained, and remedial 
work was still necessary. Teach. 


ers came to realize that lip move- 
ments and other speech reactions 
in silent reading indicated slow 
and unsatisfactory reading. Such 
movements were discouraged, and 
pupils were urged to read with 
their eves, but speech movements 
were hard to eradicate. Studies, 
like those of Dr. Jacobson of the 
University of Chicago, showed 
that speech movements could be 
“driven underground,” and that 
invisible responses of the speech 
apparatus take place when the 
oral words are even thought of. 

It was plain that there was a 
great waste of effort in carefully 
teaching beginning readers to 
prone nce printed words as they 
see them, and then taking the 
time and effort of higher-grade 
teachers to try to suppress the hab- 
it that had been established, 

In the early nineteer thirties. 
Mr. James E. McDade, then as- 
sistant superintendent of schools 


in’ Chicago, became convinced 


that the radical solution of the 
problem would be to require the 
pupil mot to say the words in 
the first place, but to get. the 
meaning of the print through the 
eve. He gave the word nonoral 
to this type of reading. This plan 
if practicable would have many 
advantages, 


Clara Meara Guibor has been 
associated with the nonoral 
reading movement in the Chi- 
cago schools since 1936-37, 
as a teacher and, for five 
years, as a consultant. 


It was necessary to determine 
by experiment whether class 
could learn to read at least as well 
by this method as by the universal 
oral method. In the fall of 1935, 
a beginning class of unsclected 
children was started on a wholly 
nonoral program of beginning 
reading. In no case was there 
ever to be an association of a 
printed word with a spoken word, 
but in every case the printed word 
was to be associated with its 
meaning. Instead of responding 
to the printed word chair by say- 
ing the word, the child might 
touch the chair. 
the word walk, the pupil would 


Responding to 


perform the action instead of say- 
ing the word. ‘There would be a 
real meaning attached to every 
word used. This was the first 
Class that ever learned reading by 
a totally nonoral method. 

‘Tests given at the end of the 
year showed results so favorable 
that it was thought best to verify 
them by using a different form of 
test administered by different per- 
sons. ‘The test results agreed close- 
ly. All of the classes were shown 
‘There were no 
failures. Of the forty children, 


to be up to grade, 


thirty-seven exceeded grade re- 
quirements, by amounts ranging 
from two to fourteen months. 

In the following school vear, 
the method was introduced into 
twenty-one Chicago schools. — It 
was the writer's privilege to begin 
teaching nonoral reading at that 
time and to have worked with 
this method ever since, including 
five years’ service as nonoral con- 
sultant. ‘The favorable results in 
the earliest classes are described 
in the Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Schools for 1937-1938. 

In the school year 1944-1945, 
after the nonoral plan had been 
in use for eight years in Chicago 
schools,. a careful survey of the 
results was made by Dr. 
Buswell, of the University of Chi- 
cago. His report is contained in 
Educational Monograph No, 60, 
“Nonoral Reading: Study of 
Its Use in the Chicago Public 
Schools,” published by The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. The 
report’ states that in 1944 the 
method was in use in 137 schools 
in Chicago. Dr. Buswell used 
nearly 500 pairs of sixth-grade pu- 
pils, carefully matched for intel- 


ligence and (Continued on page 63) 
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Bobby's Birthday Present 


MARY LOU GROTE 


gw the street went Mary And Mary Jane went on, skip 


Jar skippety-skip,  skip- pety-skip, skippety-skip, down the 

pety-skip to the store street. 

‘ “Good morning, Marv Jane,” As she came to the crossing 
aid Big Jim, the policeman on she met her friend the milkman 
ihe ner. “Where are vou a Good morning, Mr. Milkman, 
ing in such a hurry? she said. “Tomorrow is Bobby's 

Good morning, Big Jim.” said birthday and Pm going to buy 
Mars Jane Ihave ten pennies him present Do vou know 
and I'm wong to the store to buy what | could buy for him?” 
my little brother a birthday pres The milkman put down his 
ent He will be three vears old bottles of milk and thought and 
tomorrow thought. “How old is Bobby,” 

“Whos. that fine aid Bie he asked at last. 

Jim. “What are you going to “Bobby will be three vears old 
bus for him? tomorrow, said Mary Jane. 

I dont know.” said Mary Jane “Why, he’s just a little boy,’ 
adly. “Eve thought and thought, said the milkman. think that 
but all the things that | think of © vou ought to get him somethin 
are for gurl Could vou give me little.” 
an idea? “Thank you.” said Mary Jane 

“Well, let me sec said Big And on she went skippety-skip, 

Jim, and he put his finger on his skippety-skip, down the - street 
forehead. as though he were As she skipped, she sang a little 
thinking verv hard. “Little boys chant to herself, buy Bobby 

8 like thin that make a noise, something bright and noisy and 
Why not get Bobby a noisy tov? little.” 

Thank vou, iid Marv Jane, Soon she came to the store 
<n “T guess TP will And skippety- She went inside and walked quite 
kip, skippety-skip, she went slowly to the back where there 

down the street. Soon she met were counters and counters ol 
the mathnan toys. 

; Good morning, Mary Jane,” “May I help you, young lady? 
a id the mailman “Tell me, said the clerk. 

: where are vou bound for in such “I'm looking for a present for 
a bie hurry? mv little brother,’ said Mary 

“Pm voing to buy mv brother Jane. “He will be three years 

birthday present I have ten old tomorrow.” 

« pennies. Do vou know what I “You are very welcome t 
4 could get for him? look.” said the clerk, “and when 
f “Well ‘id the mailman. “I vou find something, I'l wrap it 

most all little bovs like up for vou.” 

q bright, shiny things. Does that Very slowly, Mary Jane walked 
Ai help vou any? up and down the aisles. She 
i>, Yes, it do aid Mary Jane. looked at all the things, but she 
“TH buy Bobb methine that is couldn't find what she was look- 


bright and shiny that makes a ing for. Some things were notsy 


noise. Good-bvy, Mr. Mailman.” but they were too big. Other 
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\oys were little but they were not 
bright and shiny. 

“Oh, my!" said Mary Jane. “I 
am not finding the right toy. Ill 
look just once more.” 

Very, very slowly now, she 
walked between the long counters 
again. And then she saw just 
exactly what she was looking for! 
It made a noise, it was small, and 
it was bright 

She picked one up and ran over 
to the clerk. “This is what I 
want,” she said. She put her 
pennies on the counter and the 
clerk counted them. 

“That's just right,” said the 
clerk. “Thank you.” She wrapped 
the package and gave it to Mary 
Jane. 

The next morning Bobby 
opened hits birthday presents. Hi 
liked the sweater that Grandma 
had knit for him: he liked the 
picture books that Mother and 
Daddy had given him; but best 
of all, he liked his 
Mary Jane. 


bright and it made a wonderful 


present from 


It was small and 


Noise It was a whistle! 


Baked Snow Men 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


ENDY Wa happs to see it 
W nowing When she woke 
up one Saturday morning How 
big the flakes were! Thev covered 
the lawn and the bushes quickly. 

“What fun PI haves Wendy 
planned. “Perhaps Duane and 
Sue will be out to play.” 

Wendy hummed a happy litt 
tune as she hurried downstairs to 
breakfast but when she told 
Mother about her plans, Mother 
shook her head. “You cant go 
out to play in this snow, dear.” 
she said, “It is a real storm and 
blowing much too hard 
Wendy 


felt tears in her eves, but she 


“But what can I do? 


didn't want to be a baby and ery. 
‘LT know! Pll help vou, Mother.” 

“Good! Mother smiled hap- 
pily as she got up t clear the 
breakfast things. 

Wendy got up too, She helped 
clear the table She got out fresh 
dish towels. She dried the dishes 
as Mother washed them. She put 
away those that went on the lower 


shelves that she could react 


When the dishes were finished, 
Wendy took a dustcloth into the 
living room. She straightened the 
magazines and took last night's 
newspapers down to the base- 
ment. She dusted carefully and 
put everything where it belonged. 

“Now will straighten my 
room,” Wendy said, remembering 
how disorderly she had left it. 

It was fun to put away her 
books and toys, to smooth the 
sheets and plump the pillow and 
to dust the shelves and bureau. 

“Next, Pll set the table { 
lunch,” she planned. “I wonder 
what Mother is doing.” 

When Wendy finished, she ran 
down to the kitchen and found 
Mother getting out baking things. 

“Cookies?” Wends questioned 
breathlessly Mother nodded, so 
Wendy hurried to help 

Mother put out cooky cutters, 
too. Phere was a new one Wendy 
It looked like 


a fat snow man or maybe a gin- 


hadnt seen before 


rerbread bov. What fun it was 
to cut cookies with it! How good 
they smelled as thes baked! 

“If Duane and Sue were here, 
what fun we would have!” 
Wendy said, generously wanting 


share her pleasure with her 
play mates 

“Perhaps you can_ share the 
snow men with them later on,” 
Mother promised. 

Just as the snow men were all 
baked, spicy and brown and jolly- 
looking, the storm stopped. 
eryvthing was white and still. 

When the cookies were cool 
enough, Mother iced them with 
white icing. Now they were real 
snow men! Wendy helped wrap 
some of them in waxed paper. 
She tied each with gay red rib- 
bon. ‘Then she got out her sled 
and her snow suit. She put the 
packages of cookies in a basket 
tied onto her sled and started off. 

First she went to Duane’s house 
and gave him some snow men. 
He hurried into his outdoor things 
and went along with her to Sue's 
house. ‘Then Sue went with Duane 
and Wendy as they called on oth- 
er friends with cooky snow men. 

“What fun!’ Wendy beamed 
when the last package of snow 
men was gone. “Mother said if I 
hadn't helped her so much this 
morning, we would not have had 

ime to make cookies Im so 
lad 1 helned. 


4 
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VIVIAN LAUBAC 


T Was Monday morning. Jerry 
| and Mother and Daddy were 
eating their breakfast of orange 
juice, poached egg, and toast. 

“This will be a busy week for 
me,” said Mother. “I’m going to 
clean house.” 

“This will be a busy week for 
me,” said Daddy. “I'm going to 
have a sale at the store. 

“This will be a busy week for 
me,” 
make an airplane.” 

“An airplane!” Mother. 

“Yes,” Jerry replied. “We be- 
gin woodworking at school today. 
I'm going to make an airplane 
a wonderful one with a propeller 
that really turns!” 

Jerry hurried to school. 


said Jerry. “Im going t 


said 


When 
work period began, Miss Gray 
brought out the wood and tools. 
Jerry started to make his plane 
His friend Tommy started a boat. 
His friend David started a train. 

Jerry marked off a long, thick 
piece of wood for the body of his 
He put his wood in the 
He went pull 


plane. 
vise and got a saw. 
pull- pull—three times to start 
Hs a little path through the wood, 
because that helped you to saw 
straight, Miss Gray had said. 
Then, pull; zip—pull; zip 
pull. The saw bit intothe wood. 
It chewed its way down the pen- 
cil line. It spit out a little pile of 
sawdust on the floor. 
When the piece was sawed off, 
Jerry rubbed the edges with sand- 


paper, ‘Then he chose a flat piece 
of wood for the wing and harn- 
mered it on the plane. Just then 


work time was over. 


e 


i 


H THOMPSON 


lime to put away wood. 

‘Lime to put away tools, 

‘Time to sweep up sawdust. 
On Tuesday, Jerry sawed two 


He 


piece flat across 


piec es of wood for the tail. 
hammered 
the back of his plane. 
the elevator. ‘The other 
had to stand up in the middle. 
But Jerry 
couldn't find a way to nail on the 
Miss Gray showed him 


one 
‘That was 
piece 


‘That was the rudder. 


rudder. 
how to glue it. ‘That dav ‘Tommy 
finished his boat but Jerry's glue 
had to dry overnight. 

On Wednesday, Jerry was ready 


for the wheels. He tried one size. 


‘Thev were too large. He tried 
another size. They were just 
right. He hammered one wheel 
on each side of the body. He 


worked a long time to get them 
If they were too loose, 
fall off. If 
too tight, the 
wouldnt turn. David finished his 
train on Wednesday, but Jerry's 
plane still needed a propeller. 
On Thursday, Jerry started the 
He marked off a long, 
thin piece of wood and sawed it 
off. But when he tried to ham- 
mer it on the nose of his plane, 
An- 
other piece with a smaller nail 
broke, 
“Tl never get this plane done!” 
said Jerry. ‘““Tommy’s boat is fin- 
David’s train is finished. 


just right, 
the 
they 


wheels would 


were wheels 


propeller. 


the propeller broke in half. 
100. 
ished. 


And my plane still doesn’t have a 
propeller!” 


Just then, the door opened and 
Miss 
came in. 


Dawson, the school nurse, 
Continued on page 63 


Jerry's Busy Week 


Sally Turtle 


RITA PUTTCAMP 


the 
music 


ALLY ran all 


from 


way 


S 


blue 
cheeks were pink. “Mother!” she 
“Miss Clark's having a re- 


Her 


eyes were shining and her 


her lesson. 


cried. 
cital, 
she gave me! 


Listen to the new piece 


Sally spread the crisp new mu- 
sic on the piano and played four 
whole lines before she made a 
mistake. ‘Then Sally stopped. She 


always stopped when she made a 


mistake. She couldn't help it. 
“That's pretty, honey,” said 
Mother, hugging — her. “Has 


Lillian a pretty piece?” 

Sally sighed. “I don’t know,” 
she said. 

Lillian was Sally's 
friend. Lillian played the piano 
better than anyone else in school. 
Once she had even played for a 
P.T.A. meeting. — Lillian had 
been taking music lessons for a 
long time. 

“Lillian never makes mistakes,” 
Sally told Mother. “I do.” 

Mother smiled. “You just start- 
ed taking music the 
fall,” she said. “But even if you 
do make mistakes, every time you 


very best 


lessons in 


play in front of somebody you'll 
play better.” 

Mother told Daddy about the 
recital at supper. 

“You're growing up fast, hon- 
ev,’ Daddy said. “A recital al- 
ready!” 
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home 


“Maybe I won't be in it,” said 
Sally. 

“Oh, Sally!” said Mother. 

Sally pushed away her plate. 
“T don’t want people to hear me 
make mistakes,” 

“Look, Sally,” said Daddy seri- 
ously, “remember that race 
Rabbit and ‘Turtle had? Rabbit 
thought it was easy, so he went to 


she said. 


sleep. But Turtle knew it was 
hard and he worked hard. Do 
you remember who won? Now, 


you be Turtle. Sally ‘Turtle.” 
Sally giggled. 
“All right, Daddy,” she said. 
But being Sally ‘Turtle wasn't 
easy. When Sally wanted to prac- 
tice after school, Lillian 
say, “Oh, why don’t you play to- 
night, Sally? 
tomorrow.” 
And 


came to play after school. 


would 
You can practice 


one afternoon, Lillian 
“Let's see your. recital piece, 
Sally,” Lillian said. And when 
Sally showed her, Lillian said, 
“Why, this is easy.” 
And she spread the music on 
the rack and sat down to play. 


But something strange hap- 
pened, Lillian played right 
through as though she hadn't 
made one mistake, but Sally 
knew better. Lillian had made 


three mistakes in Sally's piece but 
she had plaved right on as though 
nothing had happened. 

Sally 
Sally always stopped when 
She couldn't 


could hardly believe her 
ears. 
she made a mistake. 
help it. 

No, being Sally ‘Turtle wasn't 
Casy. 

The recital was coming near 
er and evening, 
Mother and Daddy sat in the liv- 
ing room and listened while Sally 


nearer. Every 


played the recital piece through 
for them. One Sally 
stopped playing. 

“What's wrong?” said Daddy 

“T made a mistake,” said Sally 
“Now I've lost my place.” 

“T should think 
said Daddy. “Don’t stop when 
you make a mistake. Just keep 
right on playing as if you hadn't. 
If you stop, it just calls attention 
to your mistake. 


evening, 


you would,” 


If you keep on 
playing, you’re the only one who 
notices.” 

So Sally tried again. 

The next time she made a mis- 
take, Sally was practicing alone. 
And Sally made her fingers go 
right on playing, and didn’t let 
them stop. “Why, no one would 
notice I had made a mistake, 
she thought. “I’m the only one.” 

Sally practiced harder and hard 
er. Sometimes several days went 
by and Sally played her piece 
through 


(Continued on page 76) 
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ALMA C. DENNY 


VEN his two warm suits of fur could not 
keep the cold from Nugluk’s heart. 
“Here, Chimo! Here, he called 


frantically, but his words were lost in’ the 


Chimo! 


freezing wind 

“Nugluk, vou know Chim 
he could. Something has happened to him! 
Kamau, his little sister, said 

“We will have to find him 

Fear lent wings to the children’s feet. First, 


would come if 


where 
light 


shone through the ice, but it did not show 


they went to the cave in the iceberg 
they had seen him last. A cold blue 


them their little puppy 

asked Kamau. 
of any place the 
Unless -““Kamau, 
sleeps~ curled 
edge of the 
Maybe he is 


“Where will we go now? 

Nugluk could not think 
littl dog might have gone 
vou know where he sometimes 
up under the snow just at the 
caribou-skin roof of our igloo, 
there.” 

But Chimo was not there. 

“He could have one to the 
You know the dogs often try to 
Nugluk su 


meat cache 
teal some of 
uur meat, gested with more hope 
than he felt 

They almost reached the 
rocks when the sight that met their eves troze 


\ huge 


steal meat 


meat cache of 


them in their tracks vellowish white 


polar bear was trying to 


Could the polar bear have eaten Chimo 


Nugluk shivered and turned away.  Luckils 
the bear did not scent them 

Then another thought came to Nugluk 
He turned to Kamau ‘Do vou think— he 
might he tried to ask 

‘Be floating away on ice?” finished Kamau. 
Ive been wondering, too 

Both children turned and sped over the 
leep now as fast as thes could 

\s they neared the open water, Nugluk 


heard Chim baby bark, high and fright 
ened There little way out, on a small 
piece of we, Chimo t ted. Chimo crouched 
low, and kept up a steady little whining norse 
that brouweht tears to KRamau’s eves 

How could they reach Chimo? Father and 
the other men were out in the kavaks hunting 
walrus 


“Can he swim to us if we call him?” asked 
Kamau chokingls 

“Tm afraid not He such a baby, and 
the water is so cold,” Nugluk re plied. 

Phen Nugluk thought of 


be able to save Chimo 


a wav he might 
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He took the leather rope he always had 
with him into his hands. “Kamau, you know 
how we have taught Chimo to play tug-of- 
war. He might, just possibly, hold the rope 
tight enough for us to pull him ashore on his 
piece of ice. If TE can only get the rope to 
him!” 

The blue water between the ice on which 
they were standing and the little piece on 
which Chimo floated was not very wide, but 
the wind made choppy waves The waves 
rocked Chimo’s ice boat. 

“Catch, Chimo!” Nugluk and Kamau kept 
calling to the frightened puppy. 

Over and over Nugluk threw the rope, only 
to have it fall into the 
the other of the ice where Chimo sat 


water to one skle or 


Seven-Day Party 


DOROTHY DILL MASON 


oBIN's fingers drummed against the book 
R that lav on the vellow bedspread. His 
eves followed the movement of the birds on 
the feeding table outside his window. 
Mother 
watched him for a moment. 
anything?” she asked kindly. 
Robin's face turned toward her 


came to the bedroom door and 


“Do vou want 


“Nothing, 
I wuess, except to get out of bed and race 
around with the other kids.” 
Mother's eyes were sympathetic. “It won't 
be much longer, son. Your leg is getting bet- 
ter every day. 


Robin sighed. 


because mv birthday is tomorrow that I feel 


“IT know I guess it’s just 


kind of lonesome. Tve alwavs had such fun 
on my birthdays before. 
“And you will this time,” Mother promised, 


“but vou are not strong enough to have all 


the fun at once. Were going to stretch it 
out. ‘This year your birthday party will last 
a week!” 

‘A week!” Robin exclaimed, sitting up 


straighter, “What do vou mean?” 
Mother smiled. “Y« 


tcriously as she left the room. 


ill see,” she said mys- 
The next afternoon the doorbell rang. Soon 
Robin heard steps outside his door. 
“Bud!” he shouted, as his visitor entered. 
“Gee, I'm glad to see vou. But vou live so 


far awav! How d vou get here?” 
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tevies for 


With each throw, the children’s hope of 
But, at last, the 
rope fell across the little piece of ice. 

“Catch, Pull! 
pull!” 

At first, the little dog barked. But, just as 
the children were afraid he would not under- 


rescuing Chimo lessened. 


Chimo! Please, please 


stand what they wanted him to do, Chimo 
took the rope between his teeth. 

“Now, if he will only hold it!” breathed 
Nugluk. He called to the little dog once 
“Hold on, Chimo! 

Chimo’s tail wagged: he growled and shook 


again. 


the rope from side to side. 

“He thinks we are going to play tug-of 
war!” shouted Kamau. 

Very cautiously, Nugluk began pulling the 
rope. The little dog growled and shook the 
rope, but he did not let go. 

Then the 
floating toward the children on shore. 


small cake of ice began slowly 

As soon as they could, the children seized 
Chimo and hugged him, tears in their eyes. 
But Chimo barked his great annovance be- 
cause generally Nugluk and Kamau let him 
think he had won! 

“Oh, Chimo,” sobbed Kamau, “this is one 
time I am glad we won the game!” 


Bud grinned. 
birthday, you know. 


“Borrowed Ted's bicycle,” 
“Couldn't 
Here's a present for you.” 

Robin quickly unwrapped the big flat 
package and found a game of checkers. He 
and Bud settled down to play. By the time 
Bud had to go, he had won two games and 


miss yout 


Robin had won three. 

“Hurry and get bac k to s« hool, fella. We 
miss you,” Bud said as he started to leave. 
Then he stuck his face back in the door. “By 
the way, what kind of glove has something 
square in it?” Then he disappeared. 

Robin looked puzzled. 
in it? A glove? 

He thought about it a while, but it didn’t 
make sense. “Ill have to ask Bud the answer 
when I get back to school,” he decided. 

‘The next afternoon at the same time the 
doorbell rang again, and Ruth appeared in 
She handed Robin a package 
wrapped in blue and silver paper. 


“Something square 
That's a silly question.” 


the doorway. 
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(DD ¢ And Upper 


your second guest,” she laughed. 
“And the answer is boxing gloves!” 

Robin’s mouth fell open. 
square—boxing 
how did you know?” 

“T just knew,” Ruth smiled. 
the present I brought you.” 

The jigsaw puzzie inside was a hard one. 
Mother brought in a big tin tray to put the 
The children started right in to 
put it together, but when Ruth had to go 
there was enough unfinished to keep Robin 
busy for a long time. (Continued on page 71) 


“Something 
gloves. Of course! Only 


“Now open 


pieces on. 


Treasure Trovers 


JEAN STARKEL SHIRLEY 


UZZY APPEL banged the plank and called, 

“Come to order! First order of busi- 
ness at this special meeting is to vote on 
Roger Beeson. Do we want him to become 
a Treasure Trover?” 

Everybody except Bill Bass 
“Aye!” Bill said, “No!” 

“Why not?” demanded the others. 

“Because Roger Beeson is a cheater!” Bill 
retorted. 

“Can you prove this?” 
Buzzy. 

“I saw Roger copying in a test last week,” 
Bill explained. 

The clan jabbered. 

Buzzy banged the plank and shouted, “Or- 
der! Let’s think about this charge.” 

The boys gathered in murmuring groups. 

“Now we'll vote,” said Buzzy. “Remem- 
ber, out of eight votes, Roger must get six in 
order to join.” 

When the votes were counted, five were for 
Roger and three were against him. 

Buzzy opened the clubhouse door, and said 
to Roger, who stood waiting outside, “Sorry, 
Roger! Try again.” 

“But why?” Roger questioned. 

Buzzy answered, “Sorry—I can’t tell.” He 
closed the door of the Trovers’ shack. 

Buzzy banged the plank again and said, 
“Remember, have your everyday tray favors 
for the hospital ready to bring to our regular 
meeting next Saturday. Adjourned.” 

The clubhouse stood in a lot next to 
Buzzy’s yard. After the meeting, as he went 
toward his house, Buzzy caught sight of Roger. 
“Hi, Roger! I thought you went home.” 

Roger replied, “I told my mother I'd prob- 
ably be a Treasure Trover by now. She won't 


answered 


questioned Chief 


expect me till suppertime.” 

“I'm sorry, Roger. Come on in to my 
house for a while.” 

Surprised, Roger answered, “Why, thanks, 
Buzzy, I thought 

Buzzy laughed. 
against you.” 


“You thought we were all 


Roger said fiercely, “I know who is! Bill 
Bass would say anything to keep me out.” 

“What do you mean?” Buzzy demanded. 

Roger answered, “I know something about 
Bill. He’s trying to say something mean about 
me first. But I wouldn't tell on him anyway.” 
Instead of going into the house with Buzzy, 
Roger turned and ran off. 

Buzzy shook his head. Who was telling the 
truth—Roger or Bill? 

After supper Buzzy studied his citizenship 
lesson. ‘Then he got out his paints and some 
colored paper. 

The Trovers were making tray favors for 
patients in the big hospital. 
get ideas for Christmas, Easter, Valentine 


It was easy to 


Day, and so on, but everyday favors were 
hard to design. So the boys had decided to 
make a contest of it. Every pirate was to bring 
to the next meeting as many different favors 
as he could think of, and any boy who didn’t 
bring at least one would have to pay a forfeit. 
Later all of the boys would help make a large 
number of favors using the different designs 
that proved easy to work out. 

Buzzy decided to start by listing things 
about everyday life. 
shine— That was it! 


Houses, people, sun- 
(Continued on page 74) 


Winter Strikes 
the Double O 


ILA FUNDERBURGH 


cousin Lois stood at the kitchen window 
peering out, but nothing in the big ranch 
yard was visible through the frost-rimmed 
panes except the thick cloud of falling snow. 

“Boy, is this a blizzard!’ exclaimed Robert. 
“Can't see a thing!” 

“Do you think your father and mother will 
get home tonight?” Lois asked with a wor- 
ried note in her voice. 

“No,” answered Robert soberly. “That 
narrow winding mountain road with its cliffs 


| ome and Martha with their young 


and canyons is all clogged with snow now. “A 
car can’t make it until the snowplow opens it, 
and the snowplow won't start until the storm 
is over. 

“Oh!” said Lois uneasily. Then she con- 
tinued to question, “When will the cowboys 
come in from the range?” 

“They're out riding the Spanish Grant. 
They'll be gone a week at least,’ Robert an- 
swered. 

“Dad and Mother did not like to go into 
Prescott and leave us alone, especially when 
you were expected for a visit,’ Martha ex- 
plained, “but when our teacher's tooth began 
to ache they offered to drive her to the den- 
tist. We are lucky to have Miss Rogers to 
teach our little ranch school, and Dad and 
Mother try to look out for her as much as they 
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can. Of course they didn’t expect a_bliz- 
zard,” she added. 

“It's early in the season for such a storm,” 
Robert stated, “but we've lived on the Double 
O all our lives. We'll weather it.” 

“A snowstorm in town is different,’ Lois 
said uncertainly. “It doesn’t shut you off so.” 

“We're higher here and the snow gets 
deeper, but don't worry about it, honey,” 
Martha said kindly. 

“T must do the work at the barn before 
night. Gets dark early in a storm,” Robert 
remarked as he started to get ready to go out. 

“You'd better put up a guide rope, hadn't 
you?” asked Martha. 

“Yes, [ll find one in the storeroom.” 

A few minutes later Robert passed through 
the kitchen swathed to the eyebrows and car- 
rying a big coil of rope. “You gals get busy 
and have a good supper ready for a hungry 
man, he teased as he went out. 

“What's the rope for?” asked Lois. 

“It's to guide him. He'll tie one end to 
the hook by the (Continued on page 72) 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD 


Tools for Beginners 


Jerome Leavitt 


Instructor in Education, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


oT only is the classroom 
N teacher responsible for con- 
lucting a program geared to the 
interests and abilities of her pu- 
pils, but she is also responsible 
for doing it in a manner in which 
safe procedures are demonstrated 
and practiced. Kindergarten and 
primary teachers know the impor- 
tance of readiness programs in 
reading and arithmetic. The same 
reasons for a readiness program 
hold true in the industrial arts 
In a readiness program in the 
area of industrial arts, children 
under supervision are given an 
opportunity to explore with tools 


ind materials 
SELECTION 


In order that this exploration 
may be as valuable and safe an 
experience as possible, the class- 
room teacher's first responsibility 
is in the selection of tools that are 
safe for children to use. In this 


INDERGARTEN children need 
K confidence in singing alone. 
They are often reluctant to do this 
n an audience situation, but will 
perform quite readily in a game 
lhere are everal advantages to 
having a child sing alone. Not 
only does it give him confidence, 
but it enables the teacher to test 
his ability to keep the pitch and 
match tones, to go from one 
phrase of one song to another, 
nd to maintain a reasonable 
ense of time 

\ song about a cat requires lit 
tlhe motivation. Introduce it with 
pictures and a discussion of cat 
that the children have as pets 
Compan n of names, colors, and 


are always interesting to 


hildren. Let some of them relate 


favorite anecdotes about thei 
wn pet Encourage them to 
mitate movements of a cat such 
is Creepin pouncing with 


simple rhythmical mus 
Teach the song, “My Cat,” to 


the entire ‘roup, not mentioning 
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process of selection, consideration 
must be given to see that the tools 
are designed and constructed ac- 
cording to acceptable standards 
and are in good mechanical con 
dition with cutting edges properly 
sharpened. It is important that 
“toy tools are not selected, but 
that small-size adult or regular 
size children’s tools are purchased 

Certain tools, such as claw 
hammers, hand saws, coping saws, 
woodworking files with handles, 
screw drivers, pliers, planes, and 
woodworking vises are considered 
adequate and appropriate for this 
age child. 

CARE 

The care of hand tools is just 
as important as is the selection 
Claw hammers should be checked 
to see that the head is on tight 
and is not chipped, burred, or 
damaged in anv wav. The handle 
should be checked for splinters. 


Hand saws and cross-cut saws 
are usually selected for the young- 
er children and should have the 
handles firmly fastened and the 
teeth sharp enough to cut easily. 
Coping saws should have the 
blades and the handles fastened 
very securely, 

Woodworking files should be 
used only when they are supplied 
with solid handles. 

Pliers should be checked to see 
that they will not slip when hold- 
If they do slip, 


they should be thrown away. 


ing an objec t. 


Planes, and the jack plane is 
the type for younger children, 
should have both handles on se- 
curely and have a sharp blade 
securely fastened and properly 
idjusted. 

The woodworking vise should 
be tightly fastened to a strong solid 
bench table and have hardwood 
jaws and a lightweight handle. 

Metal parts of tools should be 
cleaned and protected from rust 
by wiping off with an oiled rag. 


INSTRUCTION 


Just as important as is the se- 
lection and care of the hand tools, 
is adequate instruction and guid- 
ance in their use. 

The claw hammer is probably 
the only type of hammer that will 
be necessary or desirable in the 
lower vrade he handle should 
be gripped on the end opposite 
the head and the hammer used 
with a striking motion for putting 


in nails 


Hand saws are made to be op- 
erated with one hand, not two. 
The saw handle fits the hand and 
should be gripped firmly but not 
tightly. Wood to be cut should 
be held in a vise or placed on a 
strong box and held in place with 
the pressure of one knee. 

Coping saws, also operated with 
one hand, are used in cutting ir- 
regular lines while the hand saw 
is used for straight lines. 

Woodworking files are operated 
with both hands; one grips the 
wooden handle and does the push- 
ing, While the other holds the 
front end and guides the file. 

Screw drivers are twisted with 
one hand and guided with the 
other. 

The pliers are another one- 
hand tool 
two handles together forces the 


The squeezing of the 


jaws together, giving a grip on 
the material that is held. 

In using a plane, the blade is 
first adjusted vertically by the 
lever and then the amount of cut- 
ting edge by the screw. The blade 
should project evenly just a little 
below the bottom of the plane. 

The woodworking vise consists 
of two jaws operated on a screw 
which in turn is operated by a 
handle. 

It is evident that in a readi- 
ness, exploratory, or developmen- 
tal program using tools in the 
kindergarten and primary grades, 
attention should be given to the 
selection, care, and use of the sim- 
ple tools used by these children. 


A Song Game to Play - “My Cat 


Martha V. Binde 


1. My eat is la zy thing! He sleeps ‘most all day long; He lies in the 
2. My cat is a ¢ pep -py thing! He leaps and jumps and runs. He likes to 


sun and YAWNS 


Then purrs a 


sleep-y song 


Hm—mm Hm—mm Hm-—mm 


roll and STRETCH. I call him and he comes— Kit—ty Kit—ty Kit —ty 
oN 
+ t + i + t + 


that it will be a game later. Then 
have one child come to the front 
of the room and sit in a chair. 
He is the “lazy cat.’ The class 
sings the first verse together and 
while thev are singing, the teach- 
er motions to a child who sings 
the second verse alone while the 
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child at the front acts out what 
he is singing. When the singer 
comes to the line, “I call him and 
he comes,” the child who is the 
cat takes his seat. While the rest 
of the class sings the phrase, 
“Kitty, kitty, kitty,’ the singer 
goes to the front of the room and 


becomes the cat. Then the entire 
procedure is repeated. 

lo keep interest fresh, not more 
than four or five children should 
have the opportunity to be the 
cat ina day. However, in a little 
more than a week, the teacher 
will have heard each child sing. 
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LOOK BOTH WAYS ALWAYS BEFORE yOU 
CROSS ANY RAILROAD TRACK, 


THE DOOR YOUR 
\ 


- IT MEANS A TRAIN WILL SOON BE 
PASSING. WHY DUCK UNDER THE 
GATE AND TAKE A CHANCE ? 


IF WHEN A CROSSING GATE IS DOWN, 


SWITCHES AND SIGNAL 
LIGHTS ARE FOR THE 
SAFETY OF TRAINS AND 
THE PEOPLE TRAVELING 
ON THEM. TAMPERING 
WITH THEM MIGHT 

EASILY RESULT IN A 

SERIOUS RAILROAD 

ACCIDENT, 


CRAWLING UNDER, BETWEEN, OR 
AY CLIMBING OVER THE CARS OF 
on ©) A STANDING TRAIN 1S INVITING 
TROUBLE, WHAT IF SHOULD 
ae. START UP SUDDENLY ? 


PP Sone A SHORT CUT ACROSS 


Ir A SURE WAY TO 

HURT YOURSELF 

©) 1S TO HOP RIDES 
lk 

SOME RAILROAD TRACKS HAS 

© RESULTED IN A SHORT CUT . 


TO THE HOSPITAL. 


RAILROAD PROPERTY 
with AND BRIDGES ARE 
gn ; ©) NOT THE PLACE TO 


GO FISHING, HUNTING, 


on) PASSENGERS AND RAILROAD WORKERS 
: ) c HAVE BEEN INJURED FROM SOMEONE OR SWIMMING, 
S ©) THROWING STONES AND OTHER OBJECTS, on 
OR SHOOTING, AT TRAINS AND ENGINES. «€ 


SEEM LIKE FUN, BUT YOU ARE TAKING 7§ 
A CHANCE OF BEING HIT OR RUN 


ape OVER BY A TRAIN. 


Ir WALKING ON RAILROAD TRACKS MAY x 


A RAILROAD SAFETY POSTER FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
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every family there is 


of the children. 


— 


yours a photograph or a paint- 


ing? Just as some photographers 
are unusually successful with chil- 
lren, so are a few painter Cine 
of these is the painter of this pr 


ture William Hogarth. Perhaps 

sful because of his 
kindly feelings for little girls and 
bovs. If they did not. sit still 
while posing he was never Cross 


Hogarth painted this charming 


pre ture n His subjects 
were the hildren of Daniel 
Graham, Apothecary to the Chel- 
ca He pit il, London C.an vou 
“read” the painting? Hogarth 
said his pictures were to be “read, 

t seen It tells a story of an 
nformal moment in a happy fam- 


the children doing? 


iv. What are 


The Cover Picture 


"The Graham Children”’ 
by William Hogarth 


discussed by 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools 


Washington, D.C, 


The boy playing the music box 
is Richard Robert Graham, who 
later succeeded his father as 
apothecary. We do not know his 
sisters’ names. On the top of his 
high-backed chair is an impor- 
tant member of the little group. 
Does the cat make the picture 
more interesting to you? Notice 
how it balances the taller girl at 
the left. Pets are often included 
in portraits, but few are painted 
as superbly as ‘Tabby, a cat who 
bristles with personality. 

Who seems to be enjoving 
Richard Robert's music? One of 
the girls is beginning to dance 
How does the music affect Baby? 
Have you noticed that she is sit 
ting in a spec ial baby chair with 
red wheels and an elaborate gilt 
handle? 


Bie Sister stands rather stiffly 
as though she felt responsible for 
the vounger ones. What is she 
holding? They add a bit of bril- 
liant red to the picture, 

Describe the clothes worn by 


these children who lived long ago 
How do they differ from yours? 
Which do vou like better? 
Judging by the children’s ap- 
pearance, do you think their fa- 
ther was poor or wealthy? Only 
people of means could afford to 
have such portraits painted. 
Why do the children show up 
so well? ‘Their delicate skins show 
to advantage against the dark 
background and so do the fresh 
glowing colors of their clothes. 
“The Graham Children” was 
presente 1 to the National Gallery 
of London by Lord Duveen in 
1934. Every inch is a miaster- 
piece. In a small color print the 
fine brush work does not show as 


in the original. 
THE ARTIST 


William Hogarth was born in 
London in 1697, the son of a 
schoolmaster. Of his childhood, 
he wrote, “An early access to a 
neighboring painter drew my at- 


tention from play; and I was at 


every possible opportunity em- 
ployed in making drawings.” 
\pprenticed to an engraver at 
fifteen, Hogarth established his 
own engraving business at the age 
of twenty. In his spare time he 
painted and may have had a little 
art training at the Academy of 
Sir James ‘Thornhill, 
a daughter, Jane, 
whom Hogarth married when he 


‘That 


tlheman had 


was thirty-two. 

At that time, he began paint- 
ing portrait heads and small in- 
formal portrait groups known as 
Conversation Pieces. They were 
so called because the people por- 
traved seemed to be, or to have 
been, conversing in a casual way. 
Hogarth never became a popular 
portrait. painter because re- 
fused to flatter his subjects. He 
derived a good income from the 
sale of prints of his paintings 
which he engraved. His most fa- 
mous work is “The Shrimp Girl.” 

Hogarth was the first’ British 
painter of international standing 
and one of the most original. His 
protests against cruelty and the 
social conditions of the times have 
made him famous. He was a 
prominent historian as well as an 


artist of genius. 


‘Whether we look or whether we listen--” 


ERE we are in a bleak, cold 
H January with a= constant 
temptation to bog down into the 
same drab personality that the 
weather suggests The best way 
to battle this post-holiday stupor 
is to try something brand-new, 
Let me suggest a subscription to 
the Children’s Record Guild. 

This unique plan is the answer 
for such problems as how to set 
the mood for happy rhythmic 
participation, what record is en- 
tertaining as well as instructive, 
and best of all, when to find time 
to visit the local record shop for 
the latest in children’s music. ‘The 
Guild plan is simple. Each month 
two new records combining de- 
lichtful stories and worth-while 
music are mace One record is 
produced for children from 2 to 
1, the other for the 5- to &8-vear- 
olds. For one dollar a month, 
vou will receive the newest re lease 
in cither age group—a_ steady 
stream of disks for your record 
collection. 

Educators, parents, and musi 
experts all express utmost enthu- 
siasm for the plan, and feel that 


these original recordings have 
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happily combined educational 
values with good entertainment. 
Someone has also suggested that 
these are among the few children’s 
records that parents and teachers 
can listen to for several playings 
and still enjoy. Some of the ti- 
tles include “Train to the Zoo,” 
“Castles in the Sand,” “Ship 
Ahoy,” “Sugar Lump Town,” 
and “I Wish I Were.” 

One of the newer recordings, 
“Ride “Em Cowboy,” is built on 
the all-absorbing interest of chil- 
dren from 5 to 8 in the cowboy 
theme. The child is drawn di- 
rectly into the action of the story 

he rides, eats, and sings with 
cowboys while experiencing na- 
tive American tunes. 

As with all Children’s Record 
Guild products, the record jacket 
is a colorful teaching aid, and the 
words for the songs are included 
on the back. ‘The Guild is now 
preparing units that suggest the 
use of their records for specific 
teaching programs. If you are 
planning a nature unit on moths 
and butterflies, be sure to supple- 
ment it with “Creepy, the Crawly 
Caterpillar,” who turns into a 
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beautiful butterfly. The “creepy, 
crawly music is impossible to 
resist. 


Or perhaps you are interested 
in expanding classroom horizons 
to Latin America. Your own trip 
to Mexico may provide stimulat- 
ing movies or slides, but don't for- 
get to include some Latin Amer- 
ican tunes. “Little Pedro” will 
fill the bill nicely, and how the 
children will love practicing on 
their parents the few Spanish 
words they learn from the songs! 

Start the new vear right with 
a subscription, Write to Children’s 
Record Guild, 27 ‘Thompson 
Street, New York 13, and enjoy 
each new release with vour class. 

If vou live and teach in a big 
city, chances are that your young- 


News About 
Recordings 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


Supervisor of Music, 
Public Schools, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


sters have never experienced the 
delight of an old-fashioned Jan 
uarv sleigh ride. Snow to them 
probably means a sprinkling of 
flakes that quickly turns into wa- 
tery gray slush for which Daddy 
doesn't even bother to put chains 
on the car. 

The sleigh-ride custom has al- 
most passed, but you can bring 
your children very close to the 
experience by playing LeRoy 
Anderson's “Sleigh Ride” (RCA 
Victor, 10-1484, Boston Pops Or- 
chestra, Arthur Fiedler, $1.00 
It's gay and jingly, and will prob- 
ably be instantly recognized from 
the many versions being plaved on 
the radio. If your pupils persist in 
humming and tra-la-ing the tune, 


you may Continued on page 76) 
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MEASUREMENT CONCEPTS 


FOR THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


Seele 


Helen T. 


Teacher, Public Schools. 
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American Literature Supplies Legendary Characters 


Whose Exploits Thrill Girls and Boys 


aul Bunyan = HERO EXTRAORDINARY 


Laura Oftedal 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


our American cul 
W tural heritage, we have a 
body of folklore which depicts 
and preserves out American life 
and spirit in its rich and varied 
cultural traditions. American folk 
songs, dances, ind legendary tales 
characterize and express the spir- 
it. the language, the imnermost 
thoughts and feelings of a peopl 
in which they have their roots 
Indian folklore depicts the life 
and spirit of a pe ple which has 
been and which America. Ne- 
gro folklore, uch as the Unck 
Remus tales, characterizes Amet 
ica in a different kind of tradi 
tional life and spirit. Cowboy 
songs express the life and spirit 
of the plains peopl Mountain 
folk stories characterize still a 
different kind of Amernca. Our 
legendry svmbolizes and expresses 
in story form the life and spirit 
which is America 


Among our American legends, 
the tall tales of Paul Bunyan are 
a heritage from the American 
lumberjacks. Paul Bunyvan’s fame 
has spread from campfire to 
campfire until he has become the 
legendary lumberjack of all log- 
vers in our American folklore. He 
is a dramatic figure, a tower of 
strength, an inventor of inventors, 
a champion logger, a powerful 
hunter, a tireless worker, a vision- 
ary pioneer, a giant superman, 
a hero of the Northwest, a svm- 
bol of our American spirit! The 
landscape of his creat country is 
dotted with queer and lofty rep- 
resentations of this giant lumber- 
man and his Blue Ox, as though 
he still ruled the country which 
he once claimed for his own. 


THE APPEAL TO CHILDREN 


When we present the legendary 
Paul Bunvan to children, we are 


INTERESTING BOOKS 
ABOLT PAUL BUNYAN 


Blair, Walter: Tall Tale America 
(Coward-MeCann). 

Felton, Harold W.: Legends of 
Paul Bunyan (kKnopf). 

Fenner, Phyllis Time to 
Laugh (Knopf). 

MeCormick, Dell: Paul Bunyan 
Swings His Axe and Tall Tim- 
ber Tales— More Paul Bunyan 
Stories (Caxton). 

». Anne: Yankee Doo- 
dle’s Cousins (Houghton). 
Miller. Olive: Heroes. Outlaws, 
and Funny Fellows of Amer- 
ican Popular Tales M. 

Hale). 

Newton, Stan: Paul Bunyan of 
the Great Lakes (Packard & 
Ceo.). 

Rounds, Glen: Ov Paul, the 
Mighty Logger (Holiday). 
Shephard, Esther: Paul Bunyan 

(Harcourt, Brace). 
Stevens, James: Paul Bunyan 


(Knopf). 


Turney, Ida Virginia: Paul 
Bunyan the Work Giant 
(Binfords). 


Untermever, Louis: The Won- 
derful Adventures of Paul 
Bunvan (Heritage). 

Wadsworth, Wallace: Paul 

Bunyan and His Great Blue 

Ox (Doubleday). 
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exposing them to a wealth of sto- 
ries with strong appeal. The sto- 
ries Of Paul Bunyan epitomize a 
child’s world of fancy and at the 
same time relate directly to a 
child’s world of reality. 

The fanciful language of the 
stories is in harmony with the 
children’s own creative expression. 
The strange adventures and fan- 
tastic inventions satisfy their nat- 
ural enjoyment in gross exaggera- 
tions. ‘The simple humor appeals 
to their appreciation of the ludi- 
crous and ridiculous, in incident 
and expression. 

In the child’s world of reality, 
Paul Bunvan’s inventions and 
feats relate themselves to science 
and geography. Paul Bunvan’s 
mathematical calculations supply 
impressive comparisons between 
the make-believe and the real. 
Paul Bunyan’s social concepts and 
human relationships provide a 
bond of common experience with 
children. 


INTRODUCING PAUL BUNYAN 


The poster of Paul Bunyan on 
the opposite page, if placed on the 
bulletin board, will serve to initi- 
ite this legendarv hero as a new 
story character. It will arouse 
curiosity and will be a forerunner 
of new adventures in literature. 
In order to learn an effective way 
of launching Paul Bunyan as a 
topic for group discussion, note 
the comments and questions of 
the children as they gather about 
the poster, 

Some of the children may have 
heard of Paul Bunyan. Others 
may have seen him pictured in 
books or have heard or read Paul 
Bunvan tales which they will want 
to share with the class. An infor- 
mal atmosphere will motivate oth- 
ers to recall their experiences. It 
will loosen the tongues of those 
with ideas to contribute. Be an 
Jert listener, for it is a wonderful 
opportunity to learn about their 
experiences and interests as a 
ruide to vour teac hing. 


TEACHER PREPARATION 


In the meantime, vou may need 
to review your own acquaintance 
with Paul Bunvan. You'll want 
to “alert” the school or communi- 
ty librarian to the anticipated de- 
mands for Paul Bunvan stories. 
Be prepared to enter into the chil- 


dren's enthusiasm and interest by 
making fitting comments or ask- 
ing appreciation-provoking ques- 
tions or relating one of the tales 
when it just “fits” the situation. 

lime the introduction of books 
or other materials to coincide with 
the demand for them. Read or 
relate to the children a variety of 
tales that best serve to illustrate 
points or characteristics of Paul 
Bunyan which have been brought 
out previously in class discussion. 
Then suggest titles of stories from 
various tables of contents and 
show colorful illustrations from 
the various books. ‘These will en- 
tertain and bring forth comments 
from the children. Have fun se- 
lecting and reading tales to the 
children for by this time you will 
have learned what may have a 
special appeal for your particular 
group. “Local geography” may 
be one factor in the selection of 
stories, 

Listening motivates a conta- 
gious enjoyment. It also provides 
a background of appreciation and 
enjovment of the language used 
and the incidents portrayed, thus 
enriching the children’s individual 
enjoyment as they later reread or 
extend their reading experiences. 


READING ABOUT PAUL BUNYAN 


Teachers may find the book, 
Paul Bunyan the Work Giant, bv 
Ida Virginia ‘Turney, particularly 
useful as introduction to 
Paul Bunvan. The children will 
chuckle over the large, vigorous, 
humorous, colorful illustrations, 
and enjoy the stories of his great 
inventions. They will marvel and 
gasp over the enormousness of his 
works and the immenseness of his 
accomplishments. ‘The Blue Ox 
will capture the imagination as 
Paul Bunyan’s close companion 
and faithful co-worker. The hu- 
morous names of characters be- 
longing to Paul Bunyan’s social 
“community” and co-operative 
enterprises and creative projects 
will call forth much spontaneous 
laughter. Johnny Inkslinger, Hot 
Biscuit Slim, Jim Liverpool, and 
Sourdough Sam are but a few 
of Paul Bunyan’s associates. 

Now the children’s appetites 
will be whetted for more stories 
“like that.” They ll want to know 
where they can find them. Be 
forewarned (Continued on page 69) 
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a Legendary Hero of the Northwest 


Paintwng by Richard Hook Courtesy, Lhe Timken-Detrou Axle Company 
here really was a logger named Paul Bunyan. 
Stories about him were told over and over 
“i around logging campfires of the Northwest, and 
: they grew as such stories always do. American 


: loggers described his logging camp and add- ~— a, 

| ed Babe the Blue Ox to the stories. By 4 . 

1860, Bunyan had become a legendary 
American hero and is still one today. 


¥ 
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WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


— 


| Clear, cloudy Wind speed and 
d. Mark h ’ 
in the lower hell or showers Temperature Air pressure direction & 
in blue. ; 
A falling 
barometer 
predicts 
a storm. 
A rising Monday 
barometer 
often fore- 
tells better 
weather. 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Wind Vane Thursday 
Wind Sock Friday 
The wind vane is the oldest 
instrument for measuring 
weather. Monday 
Increasing wind may mean 
rain or a change in tem- 
perature. 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
The anemometer is an in- 
strument that measures the ra 
speed of wind. al 
Rising winds from one di- Friday 
rection, with a falling bar- 
ometer, may mean a storm 
approaching from the op- 
posite direction. 
Temperature or Air Pressure Map 
Place ther- 
mometer in 
a shaded 
place where Isotherms—Lines connect- 
outside air ing points having equal 
circulates temperature. 4 enotes an area of 
freely. high pressure, é 
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Isobars—Lines connecting 
points having equal pres- 
sure. 
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Our Study of Winter Weather 


A Primary Science Unit 


Ann Dubbe 


Supervisor, Second Grade, Laboratory School, State Teachers College, 
River Falls, Wisconsin 


HE purpose of this unit was 
i to develop within the chil- 
dren a better understanding of 
weather and its importance in 
their lives. 

The children solved the prob- 
lems of the unit with concrete ex- 
periments, through which they 
came to see that, if nature does 
not always scem orderly, there is 
reason for what occurs. 


OBJECTIVES 


To help children discover the 
scientific facts that weather af- 
fects our lives, water may change 
its form, air is all around us, and 
all living things need air. 


PROBLEMs TO SOLVE 


What are snow and ice? What 
is wind? How does a thermom- 
eter work? What is air? Why 
can't ‘I- breathe when I hold a 
handkerchief over my mouth and 
nose? What is the difference be- 
tween a solid, a liquid, and a gas? 
Can anything be both solid and 
liquid at different times? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Experiments’ relating to air, 
liquids, solids, and gases. 

2. Weather chart. 

3. Booklets telling about the ex- 
periments. 


EVALUATION 


1. Can we give accurate descrip- 
tions of the phenomena of nature 
such as snow, ice, wind, blizzard, 
and so on? 

2. Do we realize that everything 
in nature has a reason? 

3. Have we become better think- 
ers and observers? 

4. Can we work co-operatively in 
a group and present worth-while 
contributions? 

5. Are we able to apply our scien- 
tific knowledge to evervday life? 


1. Do snow and ice take up more or 
less space than water? 

Procedure.—Place a jar filled with 
snow in a warm room. What happens? 
What will happen to the jar of melted 
snow when we put it outside? 

Conclusion.—The snow and ice take 
up more space than the water. 


2. What happens to a ther- 
mometer when it is heated and 
cooled? 

Procedure.—A glass tube, a 
cork, and flask of colored wa- 
ter assembled as at left, are 
held over a spirit lamp for a 
few minutes and then put ina 
cool place. 

Conclusion.—The liquid in 
a thermometer goes up when 
it is heated, and down when it 
is cooled. 


3. Is air important in our lives? 

Procedure.—Have the children press 
a paper tissue over the nose and mouth 
for a few minutes. Ask, “Could you 
breathe well?”? Then have them press 
so hard that they cannot breathe at all. 
Ask, “Do you feel comfortable? Why 
was it hard to breathe?” 

Conclusion.—Every living thing re- 
quires air. 


4. Is there air in soil? 

Procedure. — Pour 
some water on a dry 
plant. Then watch 
the dirt carefully to 
see what happens. 

Conclusion.—Bub- 
bles of air are no- 
ticed, proving that 
air is in the soil. 


« 


Weather is of vital interest to everyone and a study of 
it presents good opportunities for valid experimenta- 
tion. The weather chart on the opposite page is adapt- 
ed to weather study in any grade. Primary children 
can easily construct a weather vane and barometer. 
Older children can also make simple anemometers and 
wind tunnels. Barometric pressure, wind direction and 
speed, cloud types, precipitation, and temperature can 
be predicted and then checked against weather bureau 
forecasts and actual weather conditions. 


This unit was carried out with the 
help of Maxine Pearson, Marjorie 
Smith, and Leona Ubbelohde, stu- 
dent teachers at Laboratory School, 
River Falls State Teachers College. 


5. What happens when a 
jar is placed over a lighted 
candle? 

Procedure.—Put a jar 
over a lighted candle. 
Ask, “Why did the flame 
of the candle go out?” 

Conclusion. — It went 
out after the oxygen in 


the air had been used up. 


6. Is it possible for anything to be a 
liquid and a solid? 

Procedure.—Show the class some ice 
cubes. Ask whether they are liquid or 
solid. Then leave them in a pan in a 
warm room, What happens? 

Conclusion.—The ice cubes melt, 
proving that water may be a liquid at 
one time and a solid at another. 


7. What happens when heat is applied 
to a solid? 

Procedure.—Heat ice, sugar, and 
lard successively over a flame. Before 
heating, the ice was a cube, the sugar in 
grains, and the lard a lump. All these 
materials changed to liquids after they 
were heated. 

Conclusion.—Some_ solids can be 
changed into liquids by heat. 


8. What will happen to a pan of water 
left in the air several days? 

Procedure.—Fill a shallow pan with 
water and leave for several days. Each 
day mark the level of the water. After 
several days all the water will have gone 
into the air. 

Conclusion.—A liquid may change 
into a gas (vapor). 
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W their first reports about person s material? Bernice Chodoseh 


Be Canada in September, I observed 6. Where could we get infor Teacher, Sixth Grade, School No. 90, Bronx. New York. N.Y. 
“4 t lack of orginalit pontanent mation? 
éc ind sparkle in their work I hu David listed all the facets jr 
children sat in their seats and lis sentences on one blackboard. an were the entry words. We located ». Where do we find the rules 
a tened to the reports with a bored Elaine wrote the facts in outline our strange words and read the and notes on the marking of pro- 
iy look (or did 1 imagine N form on another one We reac explanations or meanings These nunciation? 
comments were made. The school the assignment silently. What became the basis for a discussion 6. What are abbreviations used 
work seemed to me so dr Joe! facts stood out most? Whv? These in which I developed the idea for in the dictionary? 
who was high-strung and quick were discussed as to the relative that dictionaries have three wavs 7. How can we use the diction- 
said, “You know, Mrs. Chodosch merits of importance Then [oof conveying the meaning of a arv to explain and help our study 
i Richard copied that report, word — passed a note to the chairman t word 1) by a picture, 2) by — of prefixes, stems, and suffixes? 
for word. fr m our geoeraph isk, “Does the Monroe Doctrine a definition or an explanation of &. How can it help us with 
Here it is on pace And se apply today? Some of the chil the meaning of the word, 3°) by antonvms. svnonvms. and hom- 
t was lrens bic brothers had been iy use of the word in a sentence onvmes. 

What could Id Here was World War Il \ few childres Children used the dictionary %. How does the dictionary 
challenge to me to,awaken these began to respond \ beginning to learn the, meaning of entire show us the wav othe forms of 
children to an awareness of the had been made a_ painless sentences they read, and they words are written? 
fact that sch work tied up hallengine was learned to restate the sentences 10. What other kinds of dic- 

to show the correct meanings. tionaries are there? 
i. The children were proud of their Phev learned to understand all We took a few minutes each 
hulletin-board display, showing 
sume results of their research the meanings given for some dav to discuss new words. These 


AN ENDISPENSABLE TOOL 


i Later we transterred the words 
Practically all word-perception to our experience notebooks and 
skills are fused in the use of the — dictionaries. 
dic tionary For us it became an We organized) words under 
indispensable tool not only as an various categories 
aid in reading, but as an aid to l Multiple meanings 
understanding other types of ac- Old-fashioned thon, ye. 
tivities. encouraged frequent Manufactured words nylon. 
use of the dictionary as a source Noisy words — by 
of information about the printed Quiet words still. 
forms, sounds, and meanings of Humorous words—comic. 
words in order to establish the Emotional words. 
. habit of using a dictionary with Happy words vay. 
with the world around them During the discussion, Herbert skill and confidence dic- Unhappy words sad. 
ve wked how man f them had seer mispronounced a word. Phat tionary became one of the most Favorable beautiful. 
Milton Berle on television. What fternoon challenged the class used books in our classroom. We Unfavorable 
} a response! Big, broad smiles with a list of “strange words emploved the same technique for » Strange words 
Did Milton ever have on his pro Could they pronounce them mur study of the encve lopedia and t. Figurative language words. 
; rat ests from other intries Herbert: again mispronounced hi ther reference books » Sensory words, 
Where ild he get information word. He was corrected by John hach week our class wrote Occasionally 1 made a wrong 
f ibout these peopl Where did When | questioned which pre in original experience paragraph statement of fact and stirred the 
he get fis maternal’ Some pupils nunciation was correct, John pri with the spelling words that we children to correct me. Now and 
ested ¢ le tent duced his dictionary to prove his planned to study incorporated then errors not deliberate on my 
brew Other weested maga point We noted the marks of it. We decided to make our own part were called to my attention. 
ewspaper peogle pronunciation lictionaries of these words to put) sometimes questioned correct 
What is an ‘entry word’? nour notebooks following answers so the children) would 
Arrrhowil Blank face rected me So we questions arose detend their statements 
Here w That was pened our dictionaries. Arnold 1. How were the words ar 
ht critical thinking! noted that there were many pic- ranged? NEWSPAPERS INTRODUCED 
Ea fe I turt, TP selected the lesson in’ tures. Dick pointed out that the *, What were the guide words Now was the time to introduce 
studies about the Monroe size of object) defined was used for? newspapers. spoke about what 
deve trina Richart was chosen shown bv mparison with other What are the diacritical a wonde rful country we live in be- 
{ hivivenan: De ml Elaine objects or bv a caption, which marks? The accent marks? cause we have so many liberties. 
fest re ‘ vI ere to write stated the size t+. How does the division of Peopk who think differently can 
on the blackbou Phe words that we looked up the words into s\Hables help us live here in peace. ‘They can dis- 
ld were in large black type These in our spelling? cuss their Continucd on page 67 
sheer ‘ 


h write Citizens in a democracy must learn ta think. How 
| Why should w i cam we develop this ability in our pupils? In this 
unit, Mara. Chadosch offers a stimulating approach. 
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Teaching Sixth-Graders to Think 


A UNIT IN LANGUAGE AND SOCIAL ST 


UDIES 


ords and to select the one that were taken from the pupils’ expe- 
best: fitted the context riences, soctal studies, or ience. 


We ke pt a list on the blackboard. 
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13 14 15 17 18 19 
20 21 22 24 25 26 
27 28 29 


from a well-known piece of children’s literature. 
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Each of our calendars for 1951-52 is f is 
is featuring one or more animal characters 
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NeEvVeR did decide how 
it ill about It 


could have been the snow piled 


high on the window sills week aft- 
er week, or it could have been 
past the urge to build somethin 

but in the end, we had a real 


bskime he use in one come! 


of our room We realized that 
only a very few Eskim know 
this type of house; nevertheless 


we built it and, needless to say, 

we all thoroughly enjoved it. 
Learning about Eskimo life 

proved to be much more exciting 


lers had an 


than my tourth-e 
ticipated Alter using maps and 
consulting reference books the 
children were irprised find 
that all Eskimos do not live in 
quite the same way We decided 


that it would be more profitabl 


to do our research and activity u 
committees Lherefore, we d 


POR 


vided the class into groups, each 
to be responsible for some phase 


of Eskimo life 
OBJECTINES 
\. To gain knowledge of Eskim 


B. ‘To compare life in’ the cold 
North with life in other lands, 
C. ‘To share our experiences with 
others in our school and homes 
by having a program and exhibit 
of our work 

INTEGRATIONS 
Art. 
1. The framework of our snow 
house was made of 18” chicken 
wire After the frame had been 
fastened to the floor, we covered 
the wire with several lavers of 
papier-maché, When it was thor- 
ughly dry, we painted the igloo 


with white powder paint. Phir 
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Life with the Eskimos 


Sara Mae Wood 


Peacher, Fourth Grade, Bryan School, Akron, Ohio 


blue lines were painted on it to 
give it a blocked effect. 
2. “We should have a man to live 
in our house,” exclaimed Willie, 
as he inspected the igloo the day 
after it was completed. 

“Yes, a house alwavs needs 
someone to live in it,” said Alice. 

So the idea of an owner for our 
snow house was born. Another 
child suggested that everv family 
had a sledge and dog team. ‘The 

hildren immediately ceased to 
crawl in and out of the igloo and 
began to work again. 

A music rack was used for the 
frame of our man. ‘The top cross 
piece of the rack was wrapped 
with newspaper to make the 
The arms were made 


of paper and fastened the 


shoulders 


sh lers. Lhe head Was a ball 


of newspaper while the face was 


painted. A discarded fur coat 
made an excellent parka with a 
hood fashioned from a separate 
piece of fur. Muslin trousers and 
boots made from cardboard and 
painted brown finished the cos- 
tume. Our Eskimo drove a sledge 
cut from cardboard and painted 
brown. Several wooden boxes 
supported the sledge so that it 
would be strong enough for the 
children to sit in. 

3. The framework of a dog was 
made from old pieces of lumber; 
the head two identical parts 

from cardboard, one piece tacked 
to each side of the frame. Paper 
was stuffed between these pieces 
to give the shape of a dog's head. 
Papier-maché was put over all 
parts of the dog. After ears and 
tail had been added, the dog 
was painted white. Five huskies 
were made. (Continucd on page 68 
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Real-Life Experiences in Arithmetic 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


INCE the needs, content, and 
S method of acquisition — in 
arithmetic are all in social terms, 
the objectives of instruction in 
this field must be in terms of 
making the learner more success- 
ful in his daily living. The broad 
objectives in general, therefore, 
can be used satisfactorily to de- 
scribe the purposes with which 
arithmetic is taught. 


DEVELOPING 
SOCIAL SENSITIVITY 

When the social nature of arith- 
metic is emphasized, the pupil 
gains an awareness of needs and 
interests of other people. Contri- 
butions to a charity, for example, 
necessitate not only practice in 
calculating United States money, 
but an understanding of the suf 
fering of other human beings and 
an appreciation of the extent to 
which the children’s contribution 
may alleviate that misery. In 
similar fashion, the sale of scrap 
materials and the consequent 
building of a school fund should 
help children to respect the great 
need for conservation as a social 
responsibility. Arithmetic, then, 
becomes a means for making 
more intense the social sensitivity 
of the learner. 

The pupils of the sixth grade 
at one public school enjoyed the 
study of percentages while trying 
to meet their goals in scrap drives, 
charity campaigns, and govern- 
ment stamp sales. ‘To illustrate, 
at the beginning of the Commu- 
nity Chest campaign, they set a 
goal of six dollars. This sum of 
money represented for them 100 
per cent participation. Each 
morning, after contributions had 
been collected and the previous 
collections added, the amount on 
hand and the amount to be solic- 
ited were compared. ‘The _per- 
centage attained was then com- 
puted by the class. 

We watched percentages climb 
slowly from 10 to 27 to 46 to 
over 50, right on to 86 and—we 
had it--100 per cent of our goal! 
Spontaneously, pupils brought to 
school newspaper clippings show- 
ing the status of the city-wide 
Community Chest campaign. A 
comparison of the class's climb 
was made with that of the city. 
When the city campaign failed to 
reach its goal, reasons for its fail- 
ure were discussed. Was this 


Bernard G. Kelner 


Teacher. Grade 6 B. MeKean Public School. 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 


un varied 


arithmetic, or civies, or health? 
Perhaps it was a little of each. 
\t any rate, it was an important 
part of our living, and what an 
casy way to learn percentage! 
Foods was a subtopic of the 
social-studies unit, “Let Us Build 
a Better World. 


of their investigations, the pupils 


As a summary 


decided to plan, cook, and serve 
an inexpensive but nutritious 
luncheon. ‘To this luncheon were 
t 
persons interested in the class's 


) be invited parents and other 


work. ‘Table manners had to be 
reviewed, calories added and di- 
vided among the various foods, 
money solicited, shopping done in 
community stores for bargains, 
cooking temperatures watched 
and respected, and recipe meas- 
urements obeved. ‘The teacher 
believed that along with the meal 
more had been reviewed than nu- 
trition. Do vou agree that the 
class had climbed one step nearer 
a better world? 


SOLVING PUPIL PROBLEMS 


Johnny Jones can miss a fly 
ball but he'd better not muff his 
chances while buying at the cor- 
ner store, while giving change to 
customers on his paper route, or 
while striving to earn the largest 
possible tip when shining shoes! 
Why not bring vour real-life 
problems in arithmetic to school, 
Johnny? He did. Lach day a 
problem of a pupil was solved by 
the class. From purchasing at the 
grocery store to measuring a mod- 


frithmetic 
more ¢ losely 
life if children realize 
how vital it is to people 
occupations 
The sculptor, statisti- 
eran, buyer. 
gineer, and 
all depend on arithme 


pupils will 


like to edd to this list, - 


tic. Your 


will seem 
related 


clerk, en- 
draftsman, 


el airplane, they represented vital 
situations with which the pupils 
needed help. 


FORMING GOOD WORK HABITS 


Not only should instruction in 
arithmetic make the child aware 
of his responsibilities to others, 
but it should awaken in him a de- 
sire for greater self-control. The 
very precise way of thinking in 
arithmetic demands that problems 
be thought through completely, 
that answers be absolutely cor- 
rect, and that workmanship be of 
the highest order. Then too, self- 
control is needed in establishing 
the kind of work habits that per- 
mit the individual to” perform 
computational tasks without dis- 
turbing the others in his group. 
‘Transfer in attitude and habit is 
often great. ‘The child who has 
been taught to respect accuracy, 
neatness, Clarity in arithmetic—all 
products of self-control, will show 
the same qualities in other fields. 

Slowly, after much experimen- 
tation, this class formulated its 
own procedure for an arithmetic 
lesson. ‘The pupils included an 
aim for self-direction as well as 
an evaluation activity in) which 
they could check their manner of 
working together. ‘There was a 
place for pupil leadership, and a 
time for each child to work by 
himself. Individual graphs served 
both as incentives and checks for 
the best kind of work. As effec- 
tively as possible, the lesson was 


arranged to help every learner. 


THE INSTRI 


In folders, planned and made 
by the pupils, were kept a list of 


individual needs and suggestive 


methods of fulfilling those needs, 
a mimeographed procedure for 
the grouping activity, and a prog- 
ress graph. ‘This folder went with 
the pupil during the entire arith- 
metic experience. 

The leadership of the arithme- 
tic lessons was gradually shifted 
from teacher to pupils. ‘The be- 
lief was practiced not only to talk 
about democracy but to live it as 
well. 


ACQUIRING BASIC SKILLS 


For effective living in a democ- 
racy, however, a number of basic 
skills must be acquired. ‘Through 
experiences in arithmetic, the pu- 
pils can become expert in count- 
ing, measuring, estimating, and 
judging. An extensive vocabu- 
lary, useful in the solution of 
problems, arising from the indi- 
vidual’s life in the community is 
learned. Moreover, under mod- 
erm practice, arithmetic is inte- 
grated with other parts of the 
curriculum. ‘Together with  in- 
creased skill in arithmetic comes 
commensurate ability in reading, 
writing, speaking, and handwork. 
The relationship of ability in 
arithmetic to effective living is 
fundamental. 

Consider, for example, — the 
number of arithmetical problems 
which have to be solved in the 
production of a class me wspaper 
on safety. Multiplication of frac- 
tions is needed in order to center 
lettering. Measurements and frac- 
tions are necessary for spacing ar- 
ticles, pictures, and borders with- 
in the limits for printing by the 
school duplicating machine. Es- 
timates have to be made of the 
amounts of paper needed in terms 
of the prospective readers. Time 
is budgeted and specific tasks are 
assigned among the pupils accord 
ing to the planned schedule. Not 
the least of all, little alphabet- 
artthmetic quizzes can be created 
for the puzzle page. What is done 
in social studies depends largely 
upon the work in the arithmetic 
periods. 


USING INDIVIDUAL TALENTS 


In one clever teacher's class, 
full use is made of individual 
talents during arithmetic lesson: 


Mavford 


(Continued on page 68 
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74 Unit for Middle Grades 


daily entered the 
classroom with Cra Ann. 
‘This winter mornin she an- 
nounced to a surprised fqurth- 
vrade tea he I can ¢ int to 
civht, mavbe ten, in Greek! 

That dav she did count to 
eieht, and later to ten, to the 
cla I he relative whe had 
her had lived net in 
Greece, but in European Lurkes 
That was the beginning of a vital 
fourth-grade interest: in’ Turkes 
and the Mediterranean Crsreece 
was taken care of by the text, but 
other Mediterranean lands were 
not, so the class alled upon the 
librarian Several books within 
their reading level were found, 


and brought to the classroom. 


APPROACH 


Questions upon which to base 
the study were submitted by mem- 
hers of the class From these a 
small set was democratically se- 
lected 

Phe next step was to divide the 
class into groups according to the 
land to be studied. Four lands 


were selected Spain, Southern 


France, ‘Turkey, and Italy 

Activities were divided into two 
section first, required; second, 
elective One elective was to be 
selected by cach pupil Phose 
whe had time muicht mere 
Enthusiasm did mot lessen. Many 
bovs and girls accomplished twe 
projects, and. sore several 

All of the pupils benefited from 
the report ma clas Lise ISS Tis 
of each har An interestu prrt 
of the umt was a call from the 
help teacher She t k 
ture the group activities, which 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Henrietta Agricultural School, Rives Junction, Michigan 


CRUISE 


Beulah M. Coomer 


were made into a series of slides. 


How we enjoved seeing them! 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY 
OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


A. Objectives. 

1. To give experience in studying 
a topic not in our Own tent 

2. ‘To give practice in use of ref- 
erence materials. 

To encourage curiosity about 
other lands. 

} lo provide new geographic 
Interests, 

B. Motivating questions. 

1. What countries are near the 
land which vou have selected? 
What bodies of water? 

’ What is the nature of the sur- 


face of the country? 
> What are the peopl who live 
there called? 
+. What is their religion? 
). What do they use for food and 
how do they make their living? 
6. Do they have farm animals? 
What kinds? 

How do the people trade? 
8. How do the peopl travel? 
What other interesting facts 
did vou learn about vour land? 
( letivities 
1. Discuss questions about each 
land 
2. Color outline maps of the 
Mediterranean region 

Outline the Mediterranean 
Sea in blue 

Outline Greece in green. 

Outline the country which 
vou are studying in red. 
Name that country, its 

neighbors, and an important city. 


Right: Amalfi 
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scenes like these are characteristic of 
the northern coast of the Mediterranean. 
Lett: Bav of Naples, We. Vesuvins. thove 

Palm-shaded street in Nervi, near Genoa. 
on the Gulf of Salerno. 


e) Place the names of three 
important products on the map 
of the land vou are studving. 

Plan a product exhibit, and 
carry it out. 
1. Choose one other project from 
the followimyg 

a Read well to the class an 
interesting part of a book about 
your country, 

bh Make some object of wood, 
cloth, or clay which will help us 
learn about vour land. 

Bring some object related 
to vour subject and tell about it. 

i, You may draw or paint a 
suitable picture if vou work care- 
fulls 

e Hand in a completed exer- 
cise from one of the books vou are 
using 

Draw the flag of the coun- 


trys which vou are studving. 


CULMINATION 
A. Exhibit. All of the completed 


projects were displayed and ex- 
amined, 

B. Oral discussion. We tried to 
decide in how manv ways. all 
Mediterranean lands are alike. 

( Written test. 

1. Name as many tree products of 
Mediterranean lands as vou can. 
2. Why are these lands good for 
the growth of tree products? 


Answer by undertining each of 


Use travel folders to 
heighten interest in 
vour unit, Pictures 
make “Geoxraphy Book 
Traveling” exciting. 


the following facts which are true 
of the Mediterranean. 

cool winters wet winters 
dry summers wet summers 
warm summers dry winters 
no cold weather cool summers 
). Name two produc ts for each of 
the following countries: Spain, 
Italy, Southern France, Turkey. 
Which products might you 
find in all Mediterranean lands? 
Name four. 

>. Use a few lines to tell what 
might interest vou if vou were to 


travel in Mediterranean lands. 
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The photographs on this page were taken by Jean L. 
Matthew on a trip to Algeria. Miss Matthew submit- 


hs ted the pictures with an article which won a prize 
in THE INSTRUCTOR 1950 Travel Contest. 
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An informal approach to spelling 


in the second grade 


Have a Reason for Spelling 


Flementary Teacher, Public School 97, Brooklyn, New York 


ow can I make spelling a fascinating, 
H challenging experience instead of a 
dull, tedious repetition of meaningless, un- 
important, and uninteresting words’ “Vhis is 
a problem confronting many teachers today. 
Lach term we face the ordeal of teaching the 
ame old words in the same old way. In 
order to be stimulating, teaching should have 
new experiences for the teacher as well as 
the pupil! 

Unit activities lend themselves to a new 
nd meaningful approach to spelling. One 
erm my second-grade class began a unit on 
the post office, “Let's play postman” they 
decided after making and mailing valentines. 
he spelling of J love you had come easily. 

In order to learn more about the postman 
and his work, the children suggested that we 
The class dictated a let- 
ter to our local post office, asking permission 
! wrote the letter on the 


visit the post office 


to come and visit 
blackboard and pointed out the proper form 
for letter writing. ‘This was merely a review, 
since the children had composed and _ sent 
yroup letters on other occasions. Our class 
ecretary copied the letter vers carefully and 


Public Schoo! 97 
Brootiys, 
October 195! 
Dear Mr Postmaster 
Thank you for letting ws visit the 
pow office We lear 


We will erite plain on the of 
velope We «ill stich the stamps 
on tight 

Here ix picture of an envelope 
ready te ge the mail 

Your friends 
Second Grade 


was sent off Another copy ot the letter 
lone by a child whose writing had shown 
nuch improvement during the month) was 
mit on our cla new bulletin board 

Miter visiting the post oflice, we decided to 
vrite letters to the clerk, thanking him for 
how is around Many of the children 
vaunted ft rake up thei wn letters 
presented a pellin pt blem If we wanted 


write letters we had t learn how t spell 


We remembered how the postal clerk who 
ked to us stressed i writing and spelling, 
in addressin envelopes, and we cer- 
tainly wanted to produce a ood impression 

I made no formal attempt to teach spelling 
to the class as whole, since m class was a 
heterogeneous « ind the children were at 


ious sta f development in reading and 


Rose L. Genkin 


SHIP AHOY! 


Boat sail ship water 


language abilitv. Some children were not 
ready to compose their own letters or to begin 
spelling. ‘Thesé members of the class com- 
posed a group letter which [| wrote on the 
blackboard. 
individual illustrations at the bottom. 


Phey copied it and added then 


The children who wrote original letters 
asked me to spell the words about which they 
were doubtful. 1 listed these words on the 
blackboard where the others could refer to 
them. ‘Thus, words like dear, enjoyed. liked, 
thank you, and your friend were introduced 
to the children in a meaningful situation. 
Rach child illustrated his own letter with a 
drawing at the bottom. 

We decided to keep a list of the words the 
children wanted to spell. 1 kept the class list 


on large sheets of paper where they could 


easily be referred to by any of the children. 
Each child started an individual list of words. 
‘The class list was kept in alphabetical order 

one page for 1 words, one for B, and so on, 


The children enjoved writing letters so 
much that I decided to follow up this experi- 
ence. ‘The next Monday morning | wrote a 
letter to the class, telling the interesting things 
I had done during the week end. The letter 
was on the blackboard when the children 
came in and caused much excitement and 
interest. 

After the letter was read aloud, I inquired 
whether anvone could find any words in my 
letter that he had used in his letter to the 
post-oflice clerk. ] had tried to include 
words that I thought needed emphasis, as a 
result of reading and tabulating errors made 
in the children’s letters Diiferent children 
came up and cac h drew a line urder a word 
which was recognized as an “old spelling 
friend.” 1 tried to include children in my 
immature group for this activity as it aided in 
spelling readiness and reading enrichment. 

I then asked each child to write me a letter, 
telling how he had spent his week end. The 
immature group started to draw pictures t 
be used for. asmovie on “week-end fun.” I 
helped each of these children to write a title 
or sentence for his picture. Ot course any of 
these children expressing a desire to write an 
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original letter were immediately encouraged 


to do so. Since the children had been writing 
group letters for quite some time, they had 
automatically learned to spell such common 
words as and, the, me, you, and it. 

This procedure proved to be a very success- 


ful introduction te spelling. “The general idea 
was repeated for several weeks. The children 
not only enjoved writing letters to the teacher, 
but were developing a “spelling conscious- 
ness.” Qur individual and class word lists 
grew by leaps and bounds. 

During individual conference time, | would 


point out his particular errors to each child. 
He would add these words to a list of “trou- 


blemakers.” During help time (usually com- 


bined with conference time—that is, children 


work at their seats while the teacher has indi- 
vidual conferences), each child studied his 
words and was checked by his buddy. 

Instead of introducing words in the = se- 
quence given in our required spelling book, I 
tried to arrange for situations in which these 
words would have to be used. The word cents 
was integrated with making signs for our store. 
Our pet show helped in the teaching of dog, 
frog, cat, bite, and harm. “Ship Ahoy!” ou 
unit on boats and ships, led to the spelling of 
boat, sail, ship, and water. Some children 
kept a log of class activities, others a log sim- 
ilar to a diary. Naturally the more intellectu- 
ally gifted children developed a more ad- 
vanced spelling vocabulary. No child had to 
feel bored with a repetition of words he al- 
ready knew how to spell. 

Soon children noticed that some words 
looked like others. 


cussion of phonics in spelling.“ \J/an has an 


This brought about a dis- 


in it.’ “Boy and boat begin the same way.” 
“Float and boat belong to the same fam- 
ily.” These were some of the comments 
from children who had developed a “spelling 
consciousness.” 

In a short time I was able to group the 
children according to their level of develop- 
ment. Spelling of certain difficult) words 


required reinforcement (Continued on page 71) 
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STILL POND 


Hazel Cederborg 


Girls and Boys 


Section 


MODERN SPECTACLES 


Gene Wright 


HA WORDS 
Elizabeth L. Heagy 


Have you ever played Still Pond? 
It is a very old game. The person 
who is “it” is blindfolded. As he 
counts to ten, the others scurry 
around to find places where they 
won’t be caught. At the count of 
ten, “it”? says, “Still Pond! No more 
moving.”’ Everyone must stand per- 
fectly still. ‘It’? moves around un- 
til he catches someone. Then he 
must guess, by his touch, the name 
of the one he has caught. If he 
guesses right, that player becomes 
“it.” If not, “it”? must take another 
turn. 


SNOWBALL GOLF 


Donovan A. Moore 


“Snowvall Golf” is played like 
regular golf but it can be played in 
any large room. 

Use nine shallow saucers for the 
“tholes.””, Number each saucer with 
black crayon. For golf balls, wrap 
several small wads of cotton with 
string until they are about the size 
of tennis balls. If you don’t have 
regular golf clubs, use a cane or an 
old umbrella handle. 

Scatter the nine saucers around 
the room. Place books in front of 
some of them to provide hazards. If 
several rooms can be used, place 
saucers in them in line with the 
doors. Try to have at least one haz- 
ard by each hole. The amount of 
fun you have playing will depend 
upon how well you arrange the 
saucers or holes. The object of the 
game, of course, is to see in how few 
strokes you can hit a ball around 
the “course.” 


CUT AND PASTE 


Marguerite L. Lodge 


Snip pieces of colored paper with 
your scissors and paste them on an- 
other sheet of paper to make a pic- 
ture. Try making people, animals, 
houses, trees, and flowers. You 
may want to make a picture of your 
favorite story. You can make your 
own birthday cards and party invi- 
tations this way, too. 


Do you need glasses when you 
play house? Make some from card- 
board. Measure the width of your 
face and also the length that you 
need the bows. Draw the glasses, 
color the rims and bows, and cut 
them out. 

Cut holes so you can see. Bend 
the bows back to fit behind your 
ears. Why, Granny, what large 
eyes you have! 


Using the definitions below, can 
you complete these words? 


l HA-- 4. HA---- 
2. HA-- 5. HA----- 
3. HA-- 6. HA----- 


1. Ice from the sky 

2. Part of a pie 

3. An animal with big ears 

4. A place where ships stay 

5. A hanging bed 

6. Something that a horse wears 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


WHAT SLOGAN IS THIS? 


The answer to this puzzle makes the words of a slogan 
that you will hear very often this month. 
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LETS DRAW SNOW MEN 


Una Lee Voight 


Make him big 
And round and fat. 


Draw two circles 
; Large and round; 
Add six lines 


For legs and ground. A cane and hat. 


Now the face— 
Add eyes and smile 
Then let’s add So he can say, 

stay awhile.” 


The Riddle Box 


What should you do if vou found 


C | )) a horse in the bathtub? 


low can you carry water in a 
sieve? 
- 
What is the largest jewel in the 
world? 
4 
What is the strongest animal? 
> 


Why are fish so well educated? 


GRAPEFRUIT BIRD FEEDER 


Bernice Walz 


The rind of half a grapefruit 
becomes this bird feeder. Make a 
handle by inserting a pipe cleaner 
through the rind on both sides and 
bending the ends to hold it in place. 
If the grapefruit is rather large, use 
one pipe cleaner on each side, twist- 


| Make another 

And another again; 
Soon you'll have 
A parade of men. 


Some are big! 
Some are small! 
It makes no difference; 


We like them all. 


ing the loose ends together. Secure- 
ly fasten one end of another pipe 


LETS PLAY 


Elizabeth L. Heagy 


MATCH THE PETS 
Edna Staples 


What do you have when you play 
with something 


Each of these boys and girls had 
a pet animal. Can you match them 


| |. that is a paper-covered frame correctly? cleaner around the center of the 
: with a tail and a piece of string? 1. Mary cat handle. The other end is to be used 

2. that wears clothing and some- 2. Old Mother Hubbard pig to hang the feeder in the tree. 
Z times cries but never grows up? 3. Bopeep dog Melt some suet until it is soft and 
‘ 3. that has one wheel and twohan- = 4. Dick Whittington sheep add a mixture of chopped peanuts 
: dles and is pushed? 5. Tom, the Piper’s son dog and oatmeal to fill the feeder. Fas- 
a 4. that will spin on a point? 6: Tom Tinker lamb ten the feeder on a branch that you 
5. that is a sphere of glass and is 7. Old Woman swallow can see from your window and 

often used to play “for keeps’’? 8. Happy Prince pig watch the birds that come to eat. 


Sam and Sue Travel with Uncle Dick 


YWE ARE GOING TOA VILLAGE 
WHERE NOTHING FAMOUS EVER 
HAPPENED, BUT WHERE 90 FAMOUS \t 


iGHT BULB. 


= | ~ 7 BE GREENFIELD VILLAGE | 
; \ STARTED BY HENRY FORD) | f 
HE 


= 


| EDISON'S LABORATORY WAS HERE WHEN 
‘ | GREENFIELD VILLAGE OPENED IN 1929, 


NO? WELL, HENRY FORO 
DROVE IT 91.04 MILES 
AN HOUR WAY BACK 


IT 1S WHERE THE FIRST 
AIRPLANE WAS BUILT. 


THIS 1S THE MOST FAMOUS - 

CYCLE SHOP IN THE WORLD. — 


THIS FAMOUS “999° IS IN THE 
EDISON INSTITUTE MUSEUM, 


WRIGHT'S CYCLE SHOP WAS BROUGHT FROM 
DAYTON , OHIO, IN (937. 
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Gladys Liljenberg 


FEEDING TABLE AND DRINKING CUP 


Birds are everyone’s friends. In 
summer they help the farmer by 
eating harmful insects and weed 
seeds. But what happens to them 
when the ground is covered with 
snow? We can put out food and 
water for them. Food thrown on 
the ground will make the yard look 
untidy so it is best to put the food 
on a feeding table. 

You can make a feeding table 
yourself and have the fun of watch- 
ing the birds come to eat and drink. 
Try to get a piece of wood about 
12” wide, 1” or |)” thick, and about 
30” long. Cut this piece in half to 
make the bottom and the roof of the 
table. You will need four sticks to 


hold up the roof. From a strip of 
wood 1” wide and '»" thick, cut two 
sticks 9” long and two pieces 8” 
long. 

Now you are ready to assemble 
your table. Nail the two longer 
sticks upright in the corners on one 


side of the bottom and the shorter 
ones in the corners on the front side. 
Now lay the roof on the sticks and 
nail it fast. Be sure you use enough 
nails to make it solid. Paint will 
make your table look pretty, but re- 
member that birds like dark colors. 

Many people forget that birds 
need water to live, the same as we 
do. They will appreciate having a 
drinking cup on the table. 


You can make a drinking cup 
from a small low can. Have some- 
one help you to make the top edge 
smooth so you will not cut yourself. 
With a big nail, make a hole on two 
sides of the can near the top. Pusha 
small stick through the holes to 
make a perch. Nail the can to the 
table so it will not slip off when a 
bird lights on the perch. 

Place your feeding table in a tree 
where you can watch the birds from 
a window. Remember that you will 
have to add food so make sure you 
can get to it easily. 

Do you know what food the birds 
will like to eat? Those birds that 
usually eat insects will like suet and 
walnut or hickory nuts crushed 
fine. Wheat, cracked corn, oats, 
sunflower seeds, or bird seed will be 
good for those that eat seeds. You 
can also add small pieces of bread, 
apples, cooked meat, cranberries, 
and even weed seeds. 


HOW OLD ARE THEY? 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


WHERE'S MY VOWEL? 


Marion Paine Stevens 


Myrtle and Alex are very old tur- 
tles. How old is each one? Which 
turtle is the older? 


Here are some words which have 
lost all their vowels. Each word re- 
lates in some way to time. Complete 
as many of them as you can, by 
writing A, E, I, O, or U, in each 
blank space. 


1. T-M- 10. S-MM-R 
2,M-N-T- 11. Y--R 

3. H--R 12. W--K 

4. D-Y 13. F-LL 

5. W-NT-R 14. --T-MN 
6. W-TCH 15. M-NTH 
7. SPR-NG 16. §--S-N 
8. $S-C-ND 17. M-RN-NG 
9. CL-CK 18. N-GHT 


SNOWY SHADOW BOXES 


Bertha Grotta 


These snowy shadow boxes with 
attractive pictures will be fun to 
make on a stormy January after- 
noon. Use the paper plates that have 
deep rippled edges. For the back- 
ground of the picture use a circle 
of colored construction paper exact- 
ly the same size as the inside bottom 
of the paper plate. Paste it into 
place. 

For the picture itself, use your 
imagination. Snow men cut out of 
white velour paper or the fuzzy 
disks used in straining milk, houses 
from scraps of colored paper, snow 
banks, snowflakes, children, pets, 
and so on, make interesting subjects. 
Arrange all the parts as you want 
them and then paste them down. 
Stick a gummed picture hanger on 
the back. 

Hang your shadow box in your 
room at home or give it to someone 
who has to stay in bed. 


CLAPPERS AND CYMBALS 


June A. Stephenson 


Everyone loves to keep time to 
music. These simple clappers and 
cymbals would be fun to make and 
to play in the rhythm band. 

To make the clappers, cut 4” 
squares from +,” thick lumber. 
(Use ends from old orange crates or 
any other scrap lumber.) Then saw 
two knobs +," thick and 1” square 
and nail one in the middle of each 
large piece. 

Two flat pan lids from the kitch- 
en will make good cymbals. Insert 
painted knobs where the rings were 
attached and your cymbals are 
completed. 
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WINTER-AFTERNOON FUN 


Dorothy Dill Mason 


Diana sighed as she looked out 
the window at the snow blowing 
and swirling. “It’s funny. Yester- 
day when it was sunny, I wanted to 
play paper dolls in the house. To- 
day, when it’s windy and cold, 
there’s nothing in the world I'd 
rather do than skate.” 

Jock grinned. “It’s queer, isn’t 
it? I'd like to be coasting downhill 
all this afternoon, but yesterday I 
felt more like reading!” 

Mother laughed. “Why don’t you 
get an old game out of the attic?” 

Jock started for the attic. Soon 
he was back. “I couldn’t find a 
game,” he said. “But here are two 
old seed catalogues.” 

“What good are those?” Diana 
asked. 

“Why don’t you have a contest?” 
Mother suggested. “Each of you 
take a catalogue and try to make 
something. At the end of half an 
hour I'll ring the dinner bell, and 
we'll see who had the best idea.” 


Jock rushed for the scissors and 


paste. “I’ve got an idea already, 


he cried. 


” 


Diana idly turned the pages of 
her catalogue. The flowers and 
vegetables looked so pretty, but 
what could she do with them? Just 
then a pink tulip caught her eye. 
“I’ve an idea, too,” she said to Jock 


as she went for her scissors. 


A half hour later when Diana 
laid her paper beside Jock’s, they 


both laughed and laughed. 


"You both had almost the same 


idea!”’ Mother cried. 


Diana had made a pretty girl out 


of flowers. 


With some vegetables 


Jock had made a boy leading an 


elephant. 


"You both did so well I just can’t 
pick a winner,” Mother admitted. 
“Tl have to give two first prizes!” 


She brought out two cookies. 


Next time you have a seed cata- 
logue to play with, why don’t you 
see what kind of figures you can 


make? 


Waiter: How did you find your meat? 

Patron: Oh, UL hunted around in the 
vegetables and, sure enough, there 
it was under a beet slice. 


Ist coach: Are your boys good losers? 
2nd coach: Good losers! TH say they 
are—they've lost every game so far 


this season, 


Time ta Smile 


Teacher: Can you tell what is the op- 
posite of “woe 


Johnny: That's easy—*giddap.” 
> 


Mary Jane: Read another fairy tale. 

Uncle John: No, my dear, no more 
fairy tales tonight. 

Mary Jane: Then just tell me about 
your last fishing trip. 


ANSWERS 
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Aunt Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Agnes is curled up snug in my lap 
and the snow is blowing around the 
corners. We’ve been looking over 
the resolutions we made last year, 
and find that we’ve kept them pret- 
ty well. 

For 1952, Agnes wants to read at 
least one book a week. She decided 
to do this after she opened all the 
letters from you with the names of 
books you’ve been reading. For my 
part, I’ve promised to be sure that 
the books are all returned to the li- 
brary on time. Agnes has made a 
sign to remind us. 

We’re starting a new contest next 
month so be sure to watch for it! 
Meanwhile, we'll be judging the 
Christmas riddle pictures. 

Affectionately, 


Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I had a little time so I am writing 
to you. I havea cat, a dog, a puppy, 
and my sister has a horse. I also 
have my own bicycle which I can 
ride. 

Judy King, Maine 


Agnes and I are very happy to 
hear from you once more, Judy. 
Wouldn’t you like to send us a pic- 
ture of yourself together with some 
of your pets? 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I am 10 years old and in the 
fourth grade. We get “Girls and 
Boys” at school and like reading it 
very much. 

We are reading a story about a 
Mexican boy and girl. 

Jane Karen, New Mexico 


What’s the name of the story, 
Jane? Have you ever read Faraway 
Holiday, by Eula Long? 


Attention, Terry Chadbourne! 
When you write to us again, please 
put your address on your letter. 
We can’t answer unless you do! 


We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item used except riddles 
and jokes, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Let Your Weak Readers 
Avi aud Ciaffte. 


Illustrate Reading Charts 


Elizabeth Matthews 


The Little Red Hen 


A little red <i] lived in a 
She found a <>. 
"Who will plant this > ?" 
said the little red & ° 
"| won't," said the 
won't," said the 2). 
"| won't," said the Ww. 
"| will, then," said the little 


and she planted the wy. 


the little red 4h said, 
"Who will cut this SAY} 2" 
"| won't," said the 
“| won't," said the ) 


"| won't,"’ said the Ye. 


"| will, then,"' said the little 


and she cut the AY. 


J 
| When the was cut, 


the little red FY said, 

\ 

"Who will take this A to the fh?" 
~— 

won't," said the 

Ss 
won't," said the 2. 
won't,” said the WwW. 


will, then,"’ said the little red 


red a and she took the KK to the 
GH . 


When the WW was grown, When the SOK was ground into EA. 


the little red SY said, 

"Who will take the Zi, home?" 

won't,"’ said the 

"| won't,” said the 

won't," said the 

red £) "| will, then," said the little red AY. 


and she took the zy, home. 


_ Picture-reading charts telling a familiar story like 
“The Little Red Hen’ will give a boost to weak 
readers, especially if they help make them. The chil- 
_ dren can draw a picture for each monn in the story, 
Nouns are always the easiest for children-to learn, 
50 with pictures for all the uouns in the story, trouble-_ 
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little words like in, the, when, will, and was are 
more likely to receive proper attention, 4 


4 


How about having a poster contest 
with the prize a savings account 
opened at the bank? 


UNH 

ret 
mri 


January Is 


FIGHT 
INFLATION 


SAVE MONEY 


WE 
BOOKS 
SAVE 
TIME 
MONEY 


“WASTE NOT 
WANT NOT” 
EVERY WEEK CLOTHES 


There is more incentive to fill a 
stamp album when a child makes 
it himself. 


The thrift handwork suggestions on this and the 
opposite page are based on ideas that we received 
from Lillian K. Fishbein and Margaret Quimby. 


A CONTEST sponsored by a local organization or the facul- 
ty will stimulate interest in making attractive thrift posters. 
Displayed in the classroom or hall, they will remind children 
of the importance of saving. 

Suggest to the children that posters should have one idea 
and that idea explained as simply as possible. A few well- 
chosen words will be far more effective than long complex 
sentences. Also, one large illustration will catch people's 
attention better than several small pictures. 

Rather large sheets of stiff paper or cardboard are best 
to use for the posters. Letters can be cut out of colored 
paper and mounted in place, or painted on the poster with 
tempera paint or India ink. Thick, broad letters are read 
more easily than thin ones. 

Various kinds of illustrations might be used. The poster 
"Save Today for Tomorrow" could be illustrated by a pic- 
ture cut from a magazine. The poster on inflation shows an 
abstract symbol that can be painted directly on the poster. 
A piggy bank or a stamp book can be drawn on a separate 
paper and mounted on the poster. 

Children will think of many original ideas. Posters with 
three-dimensional items are interesting both to look at 
and to make. 


Signs provide good lessons in 
lettering as well as necessary 
reminders. 


BANKING DAY 
TODAY 


FROM cardboard 5's” wide, cut a paste. This makes the back cover. For 
7.” piece. a 6” piece, and a the front cover, lay the other 

piece. Lay the 7.” piece on construc pieces ‘*” apart and cover in the 
tion paper cut |.” longer and wider same way. Paste a lining inside each 
Cut away the dark areas shown above, cover. Cut sheets for the inside, punch 


fold the edges over the cardboard and two holes, and tie the album together. 
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a Dimes for Stamps 
cor 10 Dollars for Bonds Mey 
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-**Help to Make Saving a 
Good 


Make your school look gay with LONG colored paper streamers can tell a story of saving. 
Let the children think of appropriate slogans, either the old 
streamers that tell a story too. familiar ones or their own new and original ones, which are 


printed on the streamers with crayons or paint. Finally the 
streamers are fastened on the edges of bookshelves, above 
the blackboard, and so on. 


or Rdiny Day 


A Penny soved is Penny Earned 


: THESE banks are not only interesting in themselves, but , H H 

. they will also give your class many ideas for making other W hat IS better for saving than a bank? 
banks. The jar bank is simple enough for even the young- 

i est child to make. Have each child bring from home a pint There s added satisfaction in filling 
- or half-pint jar with a metal top. Ask the janitor to punch one you make yourself 


a slot in eaeh top. (His doing it will eliminate the danger 

* of anyone's being cut.) The jar may be painted with 

r enamel or left as it is. A watchdog to guard the money is 

a drawn on paper, colored, and cut out, leaving a long tab = 
on each side. The tabs are then pasted around the jar. ) 

Children may wish to draw their pets. (Even goldfish could 

watch file savings grow.) 

Uncle Sam's hat is an ice-cream carton. The top of the 
carton is pasted to a large circle of cardboard and the car- 
‘i ton placed upside down in it. A slit is cut in the bottom 
a of the carton and the whole thing decorated. 

; The building below may become your school, a bank, or 

3 each child's home. Before the windows and doors are drawn 
. in place, have the chiidren look closely at the building they 
wish to represent. Clever children will think of ways to add 
a wing, a chimney, a garage, and so on. 
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for Sirth-Grade Design 


CORRUGATED PAPER is a quick, easy medium, and one that gives fascinating 
results. The ridges are a help in getting children to work freely with abstract de- 
sign. Strong rich colors are better than pastels. The tempera paint must be thick. 
Thin paint fails to cover and also tends to warp the corrugated paper. Panels 
made in this fashion are useful for screens, wall decorations, and scenery in pup- 


pet and stage shows. 
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New Jor NEWSPRINT 


Suggested HORATIO DeLORENZO 


The chalk dries with 
a dull finish. Give 
the drawing a coat 
of clear shellac for a 
brilliant effect. 


All sorts of media can 
be used. Try crayon or 
tempera for designs like 
those shown here, done 


by older children. 


Chalk on wet newsprint is 
so easy to use that it gives 
primary pupils a fine sense 
of mastery. 


If the newsprint is dipped in wa- 
ter and dried flat, is has almost 
the texture of water-color paper, 
but it is much less expensive. 
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Draw with Scissors 
, for Freedom of Expression 


Cocetta Buell 


Eueryday Safety Experiences Provide a Good Subject 


Use cut-paper posters that tell a story 
to teach safety in January when many 
winter accidents occur. 


Cutting paper is a very good form of 
handwork to give children a feeling for 
shapes and effects. Give the children 
confidence by cutting simple shapes for 
them, and invite some of them to dem- 
onstrate to the class, too. Cut some 
objects in which you fold the paper to 
get a shape you desire, and do others 
where you just go cutting along. If your 
picture doesn't turn out right, simply say 
so, pick up another sheet, and make an- 
other attempt. 


Permit children who are sure that they 
cannot cut something without drawing it 
first, to make a pencil sketch on a sheet 
of paper, but remind them that the pen- 
cil is not to be used on the sheet they 
cut. Appeal to their sporting natures 
not to break this rule. 


Now discuss with the group suitable 
topics to show safety and list them on 
the blackboard. Talk over ideas for post- 
ers and have the children point out how 


they can be executed. Circulate around 
the room as the children cut. Don't hesi- 
tate to laugh with a child over an at- 
tempt he has made. 


After the silhouettes are mounted, the 
children can write on them with a cray- 


on so that the messages wil! be clear. 


Why not devote a corner of your Jan- 
uary bulletin board to safety? Assign 
each child to a day. In the morning be- 
fore school, he takes down the poster of 
the previous day and puts up his own 
so that there are fresh safety reminders 
each day of the month. The posters will 
appear to have far more originality than 
as though you displayed twenty or thirty 
of them at one time. 
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BIRD -VOUKO 


STREET SCENE- ATSUCHI SUGAI 


MY BAY LONKO 


Ant Werk by Japanese Children 


Mr. Yoshimasa Khogawa. who teaches in Daiichi Primary School, Kama- 
kura, Japan. sent these samples of his pupils’ werk which we are sharing 


with vou. East or west. 
children’s drawings seem 
much alike. don’t they? 


THE bird at the top of the page, 
in yellow on a lovely blue-green 
background, was drawn by a little 
girl; she also shows some of her 
daily activities in the timetelling 
chart. Two boys drew the still 
lifes of the teapot and the vase of 
flowers, in colored chalk. Anyone 
might guess that it was a boy 
who drew the street scene at low- 
er left, and a girl who pictured 
the sedate children with their 
teacher on a school excursion. 


FLOWERS MIDORI MAT. 


— 


\ 

> 7 b > $ A “ 

: TEAPOT - HIRAI 

OOL EXCURSION - TOMOKO OGAWA 
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OILCLOTH HAS MANY POSSIBILITIES-- 


BOOKS that are taken home on rainy days can 
be kept dry in an oilcloth portfolio. Easy, quick, 
and fun to make, a portfolio is very practical. 
The ones we made were simply two pieces of 
ollcloth cut to the desired size and sewed to- 
gether. 

Let your children uso their imagination in 
d>corating these portfolios. One pupil may want 
to build a design around his name. Another 
may want to do only a simple motif or an ab- 
stract design. Tho designs can be cut from cloth 
and sewed in place. 

A child can make another portfolio and fill 
it with his best work to take home as a gift 
for his mother. 


“Mitten 
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Tom Brownis Mitten Kit 


Grace Randall 


INDIVIDUAL mitten kits to hang on 
coathooks are very useful. Put to- 
gether two pieces of oilcloth about 
62” x 9”, punch holes about '2” 
apart along the sides and bottom, 
and lace with cord. Add a handle 
and a simple decoration. 


A ROLL to hold crayons can be 
made of oilcloth 7” x 10” folded 
lengthwise. Punch holes along the 
side and bottom edges; lace with 
cord. Draw verticle lines at 1” inter- 
vals from one end to the other and 
sew on the lines. Put a crayon in 
each pocket, roll, and tie. 
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HERE ARE SOME FOR YOU TO TRY 
Reuensille Oilcloth Mats - Ruth Martin 


To Give to the Kindergarten - To Use for 


Make a square frame using 
four strips of wood, each about 
22” long and 1” wide. Fasten 
with screw hooks so that the 
frame can be taken apart easi- 
ly. Brace with blocks of wood. 


Stretch eight strips of oilcloth 
2” wide tightly around the 
frame, side by side, overlap- 
ping the ends and stapling 
them together. These strips 
make the warp. Cut two extra 
strips. 


Cut ten more 2” strips the 
same length in a contrasting 
color. These are the woof. 
Fold each in half with the shiny 
side out to make a double 
strip. Weave these strips over 
and under the warp strips on 
the frame. 


Outdoor Art Lessons -Or to Take Home 


sides. 


You will have a sturdy, durable 
mat that is the same on both 


Unscrew the hooks and care- 
fully pull out the strips of 
wood. Weave in the two extra 
warp strips, one at each side. 
Staple the loose ends securely 
across the top and bottom. 


Tuck in the ends of the woof 
strips along the sides and sta- 
ple securely. 


Buttonhole-stitch all around 
the edge with a coarse needle 
and wool yarn. After this is 
done, the staples may be re- 
moved if you like. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 


Sing 


Words and Music by Elva S. Daniels 


Save 


T T A T T T T I 
tA i 
I’ve saved five pen-nies, that makes nick-el, Saved two nick-els, that makes a_ dime, 
| Fine 
4 
i 
Saved tendimes, andthat makes a_ dol-lar, So I sing this sav - ing rhyme. 
i 
T T ? T 
I won't tote my mon-ey a- round, I'll go to a _ bank that’s safe and sound, 
+ 
D.S. al Fine 
T T A. 
<>. 
| 
Say to the tell - er, “How do you do, I’ve come to ©-pen an ac- count with you.” I’ve 


[el 
i nr 
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The Three Bears 


4 Choral Playlet for Primary Grades 


Louise Binder Scott 


Director of Speech and Hearing, City Schools, 


San Marino, California 


Finding a favorite fairy tale interpreted in verse is 
bound to please children and adults too. The first 
time you read the poem to your girls and beys ex- 
pect an enthusiastic response, They will ask to hear 
it again and again and soon will be able to join you 
in repeating parts of it. They will enjoy choosing a 
boy with a deep voice for Father Bear, a girl with a 
sweet voice for Mother Bear, and so on. Soon the 
group will be giving the poem as a choral reading. 
The next step is, of course, the pantomiming of the 
story by various individuals while the group gives 
the poem. This choral reading is also ideal to use 
with puppet performers. 


ALL 
Once upon a time, as the story goes, 
There were three brown bears and everyone 
knows 
That they were as happy as happy could be, 
For they got along together most famously. 
VoIcE | 
There was Papa Bear with a voice so gruff; 
And his fur was coarse and shaggy and rough. 
PAPA BEAR—Gr—r—r 
2— 
Mama Bear had a voice of a middle size, 
And her big eyes opened in surprise. 
MAMA BEAR—Gr—r—r 
3— 
There was Baby Bear with a voice so dear, 
Yet he could growl, too, as you can hear. 


BABY BEAR—Gr—r—r 


ALL— 
And they lived in a cottage 
"Neath a big oak tree. 
voice 4 
So lend your ear and you will hear 
The three bears talking quietly. 
MAMA BEAR 
This porridge is too hot to eat. 
PAPA BEAR 
Then come, let’s exercise our feet. 
We'll take a walk into the wood 
And later we can eat our food. 
BABY BEAR 
To take a walk would do us good. 
I really, truly think we should. 
PAPA BEAR—Let’s lock the door. 


MAMA BEAR—What for? What for? 
No one would enter without knocking. 
Such manners would be very shocking. 

PAPA BEAR—I hope you're right. 

MAMA BEAR—Now shall we go? 

We must be home by noon, you know. 

voice 1— 


Well, you can guess what happened’ next; 


You've heard the tale before. 
voice 2 

A little girl named Goldilocks 

Came to the cottage door. 
voice 3— 


She lifted the latch and peeped in to see 


VoIcE 4— 

What was inside and then said she: 
GOLDILOCKS 

Three bowls of porridge! 

How very nice! 

ALL— 

A big bowl, a middle-sized bowl, 

And a little wee bowl. 
GOLDILOcKS—What a fine surprise! 

I'm so hungry, too. 

I know what I shall do! 

I'll just taste some; 

That will be fun. 

ALL—OW! It was too hot! 
GOLDILOCKS— 

This medium bowl may do. 

I'll take a sip or two, 

ALL—OO! It was too cold. 
GOLDILOCKS 

This little wee bowl seems to be 

Just made for a tiny girl like me. 
ALL—AH! It was just right; 

And she didn’t stop 

Till she had eaten every drop. 
GOLDILOCKS— 

Here are three chairs. I think I'll rest 

In this big one; it seems the best. 
ALL—NO!_ It was too hard. 
GOLDILOCKS— 

This middle-size one I shall try. 
ALL—NO! NO! Too soft. 
GOLDILOCKS—Oh, my, oh, my! 

This little wee chair looks like mine. 

I think I’m going to like it fine. 
ALL— 

Then in the chair she quickly sat; 
voice 1— 

But down it crashed and that was that! 

So trip, trip upstairs went her feet, 

And there she saw three beds so neat. 
voice 2—A big bed, 
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voice 3—A middle-sized bed, 
voice 4—And a little wee bed. 
GOLDILOCKS— 

Oh, dear, this bed is hard and high. 

A smaller one I think I'll try. 
ALL—It was too hard. 
GOLDILOCKS- 

This middle bed sinks to my touch. 

I don’t believe I'd like it much. 
ALL—It was too soft. 
GOLDILOCKS 

This little wee bed looks just right. 

I think I'll try it for tonight. 
ALL— 

And right away without a peep 

Goldilocks went fast asleep. 
voice 1—Just then the bears returned, 
voice 2—And this is what they learned: 
PAPA BEAR 

Someone has been tasting my porridge. 
MAMA BEAR 

Someone has been tasting mine, too. 
BABY BEAR 

And someone has been tasting my porridge, 

And has eaten it all. Boohoo! 
PAPA BEAR 

Someone has been sitting in my chair; 
MAMA BEAR 

And mine has been sat in. See? 
BABY BEAR- 

And someone sat the bottom 

Right out of mine. Oh, me! 
voice 3 

So Papa Bear went tromp, tromp, tromp, 
voice 4 

And Mama Bear went tramp, tramp, tramp, 
voice | 

And Baby Bear went trip, trip, trip, 
ALL—As up the stairs they went. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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How Transportation Has Developed 


in America 


John M. Shaw 


Teacher-Principal. Public School, 


North Grafton, 


NE of the essential features 
O of any successful teaching 
unit is the culminating activity 
it its conclusion. ‘The play which 
follow is such an rOTIVIT It 
was written, produced, and pre 
sented as the climactic summary 
of a unit on transportation by 
the bovs and girls of the fifth 
grade, 

The entire class of thirty-eight 
pupils was divided into commit 
tees who were to do the writin 
and acting, make the scenery, take 
charge of make up and stumes 
act as “prop men, and be respon 


sible for curtains and liehting 


The play was divided inte four 
acts. The writers decided to have 
one act featuring an early covered 
wagon, the second an early train, 
the third a modern railroad. and 
finally the modern airplane 1 hae 


characters and setting for each act 
are given pust before the act 
Artists in the class painted the 


scenery on brown wrapping pa 


per. The covered wagon and early 
train were side views tacked upon 
a curtain and. screet Phe cos 
tumes were made by the chil 


dren. History books used in the 
social-studies class were consulted 
for authenticity of costumes and 
scenery 
AcT 
The Covered Wagon 


Warten 
“Pe TTine 


\round a camplre of a wagen train 
night covered wagen is in the 


background 


Massachusetts 


READER ‘The pupils of the fifth- 
rade have been studving about 
transportation in America. Here 
we a few scenes showing how 
trynsportation has developed in 


Ameri: 


a ftamily of pioneers seated around 


In the first act we sec 


a campfire talking about their 
pourri across the western plains 
Lets listen 

Vothes and Father 
whittlin: 
rel Site plays “a rag doll. 
DANNY. | sure don't like beine 
in this Indian country. T saw 

me Indians today and thev 
looked downright orner®,. ‘They 
had their war paint on 

te dont like it” either, 
Danny. The Indians are too close 
for comfort Im glad we are 
traveling with other wagons for 
safety, and Pll vlad when we 
reach ¢ thfornia 

FATHER Well, we've covered 
just about twenty miles each dav. 
It wont be long now before our 
Is over, 

DANNY Bov! sure hot 
when vou are riding beside that 
wagon all day Ile points to 
cagon in the background 

MoTHER- It's cooler inside the 
wagon because the canvas top 
keeps the hot sun out But it 
so bumpy when the wagon 1 
moving that I cant do my sewing 
or even knit. 

FATHER Well be in California 
soon because the trail we're fol- 
lowing has been used bv other 
wagon trams before. 

DANNY. | read in a book that 
John Frémont took six weeks to 
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cross the Sierra Nevada Moun- 


tains and there was over one hun- 
dred feet of snow in some places. 

excitedly Gollv! I hope 
we dont run into anv snow. 

FATHER looks up at the dark 
i I don't think we'll have to 
worry any about snow, but bv the 
looks of that skv it may rain to- 
morrow. ‘That will make the trail 
all wet and muddy. 

suk Gee, Pa, [Tm we 
have a nice canvas top to keep 


the rai out. 


ACT Il 
The Early Train 
CHARACTERS 


READER 
ALICE ToM JERRY 


SETTING 


A side view of an early train fas 

tened to backdrop. 
Mes 

Alice wears a long. high-waisted 
dress, ballet slippers, and a poke bon 
net. Tom and Jerry wear tight-fitting 
breeches, tail coats (double breasted. 
ending at the waist in front), stock col 
lars, and top hats. Engineer wears 
tight-fitting knee breeches and stock- 
ings, and white shirt open at throat. 


FATHER (looking in the wae- 
m) — | hate to do this, but I think 
we had better lighten our load so 
that the wheels won't get stuck in 
the mud. We'll leave the old bed 
behind. 

DANNY- That's all right, Pa. 
We still have some blankets to 
sleep on. It won't be very com- 
fortable but we can get along. 

FATHER Mother, do vou think 
we have enough food to last us 
for the rest of the trip? 

MOTHER Oh, ves. We have 
five bags of dried corn, some buf- 
falo meat, three sacks of flour, 
nd plenty of water, That should 
he enough. 

DANNY think it’s about time 
I tied up the oxen. We don't 
want them to wander off during 
the night. 

MoTHER—If we are going to get 
started early in the morning I 
think we had better get some 
slee 

sur-Oh, Mother, can we sing 
a song before we go to bed? 

MOTHER What shall we sing? 

DANNY. Let's see- how about 
“Oh, Susannah”? 

EVERYONE Good! 

{// sine as curtain closes. 


READER In early America our 
trains were very bumpy. ‘The 
passengers were covered with 
sparks and soot. The De Witt 
Clinton had coaches for its pas- 
sengers made like stagecoaches. 
This locomotive is stopping to 
take on wood, while the passen- 
gers get out. 

Someone off stage imitates 
train noises. 

Alice, Tom, and Jerry enter 
as though coming from a coach. 
They are coughing, sneezing, and 
brushing themselves off. 

rom- What a trip! Too fast 
forme! (| Coughs. 

JERRY~ Just how fast do you 
think we were going, ‘Tom? 

trom Why I don't know—for 
sure. Let's ask the engineer; he 
should know. Oh, Mr. Engineer! 

They go over to Engineer, 
who is ut iping off the engine. 

ENGINEER-- Yes? Tle turns te 
meet them and wipes forehead, 

rom— How fast would you say 
we were going just now? 

ENGINEER (thinks for a mo- 
ment) Well, now, this is only a 
guess, but I'd say we were speed- 
ing along at eight or nine miles 


an hour, Continued on page 65 
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THE SATURDAYS 
PARTY IN FAIRYLAND 


Mary Carolyn Davies 


All the Saturdays met one dav. 
Each was very polite, they say. 

‘They shook each other by the hand, 

And had a party in Fairyland! 


They wouldn't let any Monday in, 


And not one Tuesday at all could 
win 

Her way past the supercilious 
crowd! 


And Wednesdays 
werent allowed! 


why, they 


Thursdays could only stand in the 
street 

And look through the door at the 
things to eat! 

And the Fridays and Sundays pre- 
tended they 

Didn't like parties, anyway! 


But the Saturdays had the greatest 
fun! 

They played Hop-Scotch and Run- 
Sheep-Run 

And Frog-in-the-Meadow and 
Pull-Away, 

And evervthing else they wanted 


to play! 


They used the Throne for Musical 
Chairs 

As if the Fairy Queen's house were 
theirs! 

in rooms enchanted they ran and 
hid, 

And whatever they wished they 


could do, they did! 


And after they a played and played 
and played, 


‘They had pink straws in their 


lemonade! 
And the cookies 
like a dream! 
And all the Saturdays 
cream! 


and tarts were 


Permission to 
Year's Card 


son; Harper and Brothers, for 


ning Post, for “Expansion Problem,” copyright 1941 by The Curtis Pub. Co.; 
a Snow Man”; 


hood, for “I Dreamed I Was 


Snowflakes, snowflakes, 
Flying through the air, 

Little fairy frosty things, 
Flutter evervwhere ! 


ice 


Naney Clinton 


SLEET STORM 


James S. Tippett 


TIC-TIC-TIC! 

The sound of the sleet 

Fell like the beat 

Of tiny feet, 

Racing and chasing down the 
Street: 

The quick sharp beat 

Of a million hoofs 

Clicked and clattered 

Across the roofs 


The sleet storm fell 
Through a day and a night 
With a tic-tic-tic 

That was fast and light. 
On the second morning 

A cold sun shone 

On a glittering, crystal, 
Frigid zone. 


Each bush and branch 

Was icily hung 

With the frozen song 

The sleet had sung. 

‘The branches swayed 

With their icv load 

Where millions of diamonds 
Flashed and glowed. 


Steep roofs shone 

With a blinding glare, 
Fringed with icicles 
Evervwhere. 

But the tic-tic-tic 

Of the sleet was still, 
Caught on each glistening 


Valley and hill. 


EXPANSION PROBLEM 


Kay Hosking 


Oh, why are people so 
Surprised that I should grow? 
I wonder if they think 

That other children shrink. 


reprint these poems has been obtained from the following 
"; Houghton Mifflin Co., 


“Sleet Storm” 


Part 


Know, 


for “The Saturdays’ 
from A World 


New Year's (Card 


Light upon my silver bush, 
‘Trim my tiny tree, 

And bring a Happy New Year card 
From Jack Frost to me! 


aicyland” from A 
copyright 


Eleanor H. Doar, for “The Magic 


[ DREAMED T WAS A 
SNOW MAN 


Eleanor Dennis 


Of all the dreams I ever had 

The funniest of them yet 

Is one I dreamed about last night, 
I never will forget. 

I dreamed I was a snow man 
Who started for a walk, 

And every time I saw someone 
I'd stop awhile and talk. 

I met a pretty little girl 

Who wanted me to play. 

She looked so lonesome all alone, 
And so I said Id stay. 

I went into the house with her, 
And sat down in a chair, 

But when I started up to go 

I wasn't 

I couldn't find myself at all, 

My brain was all a muddle, 

For not a bit of me was left 

But just a great big puddle! 


THE MAGIC WINDOW 


Eleanor Hammond 


Our window is a magic frame 
With pictures never twice the same. 
Sometimes it frames a sunset sky, 
Where clouds of gold and purple lie. 
And sometimes, on a windless night, 
It holds a great moon round and 
white. 
Sometimes it frames a 
flowers, 


lawn and 


Where children play through sum- 
mer hours; 

Sometimes, a tree of gold and red 

And grass where crisp brown leaves 
are shed. 

And sometimes shows wind- 
blown rain 

Or flakes of snow against the pane. 

Our window frames all lovely 

things 


That every changing season brings. 


Barrows, for “New 
Little Freckled Per- 
1933; The Saturday Eve- 
the author and American Child- 
Window” by her mother, 


Marjorie 
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Elementa ry School Style 


Quiz contest makes an excel- 
A tern assembly program, suit- 
able at any time of the year. It 
is high in pupil interest, for it in- 
volves the participation of all the 
classes who take part in the assem- 
bly. It is simple to organize, and 
coes not call for weeks of prep- 
aration and rehearsal. 

If the quiz is to be used for an 
assembly involving several grades, 
your class will enjoy preparing the 
questions and then having the 
contestants come from the audi- 
ence. Divide the class into com- 
mittees, and let each group pre- 
pare sets of questions in just one 
category. 

To avoid 
make the quiz master’s and score- 


confusion and to 
keepers’ jobs easier, each set 
should contain the same number 
of questions, Since contestants 
will be able to pick their category, 
there should be at least three sets 
of questions in cach one. 

Each committee should try out 
its questions with the class to be 
sure that the cards are as equally 
difficult as possible. Decide on 
the method of scoring— points for 
each correct response given, or a 
perfect score if a certain number 
of questions are answered on car h 
card, 

The actual organization of the 
program should be decided upon 
by the class. One method is to 
use individual contestants, takine 
an equal number from each room 
and crediting the  contestant’s 
points toward his class's total 
score, Another is to select teams 
to compete against each other 
class against class or girls acainst 
bovs, 

In advance, set up vour rules 
about the length of time allowed 
for response, the necessity of an- 
swering right the first time, and 


so forth, and annotnece them 


nlainly to the audience. ‘This will 


e“minate anv bad feelines that 
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SOME QUESTIONS FOR 


IDA S. 


MELTZER 


Category 


A QUiZ PROGRAM 


might arise if a contestant thought 
he was not being treated fairly. 

The quiz master should be a 
child with a good stage presence. 
He should greet each contestant 
and make him feel at ease before 
starting the questions. 

The following are some exam- 
ples of categories with sample 
questions which can be used in a 
Within each cate- 
gory, it is possible to make the 


quiz contest. 


questions more or less difficult, 
depending upon the grades with 
which they are used. 


Category I.—If someone who lives 


n America is an American, what is: 
.» aman from France (Frenchman) 
. cheese from Switzerland (Swiss) 


. pastry from Denmark (Danish) 
4. the language of Finland (Finnish) 


Category IIl.—Each of these words 
can be spelled two ways, although 
they are sounded alike. Give the two 
spellings. 

1. beet (beat) 


2. deer (dear) 


3. stair (stare) 


4. seen (scene) 


Category III.—You would associat: 
George Washington with the United 
States. With what country would 
you associate each of these people? 
1. Pharaoh (Egypt) 

2. King Arthur (England) 

3. Napoleon (France) 

4. Confucius (China) 


Category IV.—I shall describe a 
character to you, and you tell us 


who he or she is. 


1. She liked to eat fatty foods. 
(Jack Sprat’s wife) 
2. She was a shepherdess. (Little 


Bopeep) 

3. He had a terrible fall. 
Dumpty) 

4. She wore a red cape. 


Red Ridinghood) 


(Humpty 


(Little 
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Category V.—Was each of these 
people an inventor, a writer, a gov- 
ernment leader, or a general? 

1. Alexander Hamilton  (govern- 
ment leader) 

2. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(writer) 

3. Orville Wright (inventor) 

4. Robert E. Lee (general) 


Category VI.—What is the abbrevi- 
ation for each of the following words? 
1. United Nations (U.N.) 

2. Colonel (Col.) 

3. March (Mar.) 

4. Company (Co.) 


Category VII.—When you put the 
syllable in in front of a word, you 
can often make that word mean its 
opposite. For example, active means 
moving and doing things, inactive 
means not moving or doing anything. 
What beginning with in, 
means: 

1. not able to be seen (invisible) 

2. not paying attention (inattentive) 
3 
4. not right (incorrect) 


word, 


not finished (incomplete) 


Category VIII.—Many words have 
one form for a man and another for 

He is a 
I shall tell 


you what /e is, and you tell us what 


1 woman. For example: 


king. She is a queen. 


1. He is a duke. She is a (duchess). 
2. He is a steward. She js a (stew- 


ardess). 
3. He is a hero. 
4. He is a waiter. 


She is a (hereine). 
She is a (wait- 


ress). 


Category IX. 


ble in front of these words, change 


By putting a sylla- 
| 


them so that they mean their oppo- 
site. 

1. satisfied (dissatisfied) 

2. changeable (unchangeab!e) 
3. sincere (insincere) 
4. 


modest (immodest) 


Category X.—The opposite of false 
is true. What is the opposite of the 
following words? 

1. victory (defeat) 

2. humble (proud) 

3. weak (strong) 

4. consent (refuse) 


Category XI.—Explain the mean- 
ing of these proverbs. (Quiz master 
decides whether meanings given are 
adequate. ) 

1. You can’t eat your cake and have 
it, too. 

2. Necessity is the mother of in 
vention, 

3. Smooth seas make poor sailors. 
4. It’s an ill wind that blows no- 


body good. 


Category XII.—In what countries 
are these cities located? 

1. Havana (Cuba) 

2. Cairo (Egypt) 

3. Sydney (Australia) 

4. Quebec (Canada) 


Category XIII.——What is the name 
of the national anthem in the fol- 
lowing countries? 

1. United States (The Star-Spangled 
Banner) 

2. England (God Save the King) 

3. France (The Marseillaise) 

4. Canada (The Maple Leaf For- 


ever) 


Category XIV.—In what well- 
known writing do these quotations 
occur? 

1, One nation indivisible with lib- 
erty and justice for all. (Pledge of 
allegiance to the flag) 

2. And this be our motto, in God 
is our trust. (Star-Spangled Banner) 
3. A new nation conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. (Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address) 

4. Sweet land of liberty, of thee I 


sing. (Americ?) 
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Songs for a Winter Month 
THE SNOW MAN 


Words and Music by Pearl French Piper 


Mis - ter Snow Man, round and fat, With your fun-ny face and your fun-ny hat, Your 


i 1 4 

: 
coal- black eyes and your but- tons t have to = when I look at you. 

++ 4+ 


JACK FROST 


Words and Music by Grace L. Fitzsimmons 


-y came to my house last night, When was snug - gled in bed so tight. Jack 


Frost was his ngme. With his i - cle He scrib - bled all o-ver my 


WINTER FUN 


Words and Music by Ruth Carver 


1. Dower thehill I go fly” - ing On my bright new skis; 
my jour ney is o - I curl upon the _ rug, 


Zoom - ing a-long like an ar row, Free the frisk - y breeze. 
Close by the fire and so co - zy, Snug as a lit - tle bug. 


44 
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“Franklin Vaking His Kite Experiment,” a painting 


by Charles bk. Wills. Courtesy, Franklin Technical Institute 


CHARACTERS 
schom. Bill, Larry, Mary, 
Helen, Diek. Paul, Sue, Robert, 
Hetty, W alter, Jane, Tom, 
reactien Miss Cox 
Fireman, Wid 
ow. Worker. Student, Neighbor, 


SETTING 


fer l (in the way te school (plave d 
outside the closed curtains}. 

fet HA typical classroom with fur 
niture arranged informally. 


MES 


Scheel Children and Cox wear 
present«lay school clothes ( olonial 
Characters wear period costumes sug 
gested by photographs on this page, 
or vu h mas earry a repliea of 
tool or object by whieh he or she ean 
be 


acT 
Curtain is closed. Bill, Larry, 
Mary, and Ielen are 
across the stage in front of the 
curtain. They carry books, and 
chool bus. 


walking 


are waiting for the 
mck (enters from another di- 

Hello. Whats new? 

pitt. am! 


rection 
Anvwav Ive 
turned over a new leaf. Im go- 
ing to stop throwing money away. 
As soon as I heard that January 
is ‘Thrift Month, I decided to do 
something about it. 

MARY~ But it is no fun to be 
thrifty 

HELEN You might think it fun 
if at the end of a week vou saved 
enough money to make a deposit 
in your bank account, just because 
you watched your 

MARY I guess that’s true. \ 


dime for a comic book and a 


nickel for gum do add up, 
nit Tve been saving toward 
and bv cutting 


I have al- 


most enough saved to buv it. I 


a baseball suit 


down here and there, 


can hardly wait t p it it on. 
MARY January is a od time 

to have Thrift Week. 

is broke after Christmas. 
mok That's true but that 


isnt why it is celebrated then lt 


Lverve ne 


is because Benjamin Franklin's 
birthday is the of Jan 
was famous for his 


savings about thrift, wasn't he 
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pitt. He not only talked about 
it, he did something about it too. 
He started a savings bank, and 
one vear, on his birthday, he gave 
small banks to his friends to en- 
courage them to save their money. 

PAUL (running to catch up to 
roup I heard you speaking 
about Benjamin Franklin. I have 
a science report about him. 
I thought he 


was a Statesman and author. 


MARY. Science? 


Benjamin Franklin was 
interested in a lot of things —his- 
tory, science, the world about 
him 

LARRY. Sav, did vou know that 
our class is responsible for as- 


Arch Jones 


reminded me of it last night in 


sembly next week? 


student-council meeting. 
talking to Miss Cox later. I think 
we will have to have a meeting 
about it this morning. 

pint —-Why dont we have a 
play about Benjamin Franklin? 

LARRY ‘That was mv idea too! 

HELEN We 
starter. It should be easy to write 


already have a 


a play. 
pick Here comes the bus 
pitt. Let's wait till we get to 
school before we talk anv more 
No point in telling the others in 
advance what we are going to 


have in assembly. 


Courtesy, National Museum, Smithsonian Institwtio 


Benjamin Franklin 


A Dramatization for Middle and Upper Grades 


Based on a Play by Bayleh Feder 


cacher, Fifth Grade, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 


ACT ll 


Curtam ts ope ned. The scene 
is a typical classroom. Some chil- 
dren are seated at their desks 
looking at notebooks, some are 
standing. Several children are at 
a bookcase in the back of the 
room. Some children® are just 
oming intotthe classroom, A few 
are hanging up coats. 

mick (to Sue On the way to 
school, we were talking about 
thrift and Benjamin Franklin. 

svue--I read a book about him 
recently. He was certainly a busy 
man to accomplish so many 
things. 

ROBERT Anv one of the things 
he did would have made him 
famous. 

miss cox--Good morning, boys 
and girls. Larry has an important 
announcement to make. 

LARRY (coming to the front of 
the room)--Our class is respon- 
sible for the next assembly. Since 
talking about 
Franklin, I thought 
perhaps we could have a_ play 


we have been 


Benjamin 


based on his life. 

netry I think that is a fine 
idea. Why don’t we make a list 
of the things we have learned 
about him? Then we can pick a 
committee to write the play. 

WALTER--Let’s have Jane take 
notes, so we'll be able to remem- 
ber the different points. 


“Franklin in the French Court,” by Andre E. Jolly. 
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jJANE—AIll right. I have a pen- 
cil handy. (From now on, she 
busily takes notes. 

LARRY 
appoint Tom chairman. 


about to sit down) I 


ToM (coming to the front 
How many looked up some facts 
about Benjamin Franklin? (Many 


Culver Service 


“Drafting the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” —Franklin with Jefferson, 
fdams, Livingston, and Sherman, 


pupils raise their hands and say, 
“I did.” 
found out? 
MARY~ Do you remember when 
we were studying about the Dec- 


Mary, what have you 


laration of Independence a few 
Franklin took an ac- 
tive part in writing the Declara- 
Later, at 
the age of eighty-one, he attend- 


weeks ago? 


tion of Independence. 


ed the Constitutional Convention 
and also signed the Constitution 
of the United States. 

suf&-~ Benjamin Franklin was a 
famous author of the cighteenth 
century. He published a news- 
paper, The Philadelphia Gazette, 
that became well known through- 
out the colonies. 

WALTER—He was the first to 
introduce cartoons into newspa- 
pers. In fact, he drew one him- 
self. It was the picture of a snake 
cut into thirteen pieces to repre- 
sent the colonies before the Rev- 
olution. 

HELEN For twenty-five vears, 
Franklin wrote and_ published 
Poor Richard’s Almanac. Franklin 
put in lots Continued on page 70) 
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| Bs zuLv lived far, far away 
in Zululand. Li'l Zulu didn’t 
live as you do. Oh, no, for 
Lil Zulu never had to learn to 
tie his shoes as you did. Why? 
Well, Lil Zulu never had a pair 
of shoes. And Li'l Zulu never 
had to worry about getting his 
clean shirt dirty as you do. Why? 
Because Li'l Zulu didn't have a 
shirt. He just wore a little striped 
cloth around his waist. 

Lil Zulu had three things 
which he liked very much. He 
had a bone for his hair, a string 
of beads, and a spear. 

Lil Zulu also had a monkey, 
called Bobo. Bobo was his verv 
good friend and playmate. When 
Li'l Zulu was hungry, Bobo would 
bring him bananas to eat. 

One day Li'l Zulu was very, 
verv hungrv. So he called, “Bobo, 
Bobo! Bobo!” Bobo came run- 
ning and chattering. He jumped 
all over Li'l Zulu. “Bananas, 
Bobo, bananas,” said Lil Zulu. 
Bobo chattered some more and 
away he ran. He ran to a huge 
banana plant and began pulling 
bananas off until he had an arm- 
ful. Then he ran with them to 
Li'l Zulu. Away he went to get 
some more, for he knew Li'l Zulu 
liked bananas very much. 

Li'l Zulu sat down and took a 
nice big fat banana, peeled it, and 
began to eat. He ate one banana, 
two bananas, three bananas, four 
bananas, and he kept right on 
peeling and eating, peeling and 
eating. And all the while Bobo 
kept running off to bring more 
and more bananas. The banana 
skins were growing higher and 
higher around Li'l Zulu until soon 
thev were up to his eyes. 

“One more banana,” said Li'l 
Zulu to himself, “‘and that’s all.” 
After that one was finished, Lil 
Zulu didn’t know how he was go- 
ing to get out from under all the 
banana peels. But, with the help 
of his spear, he tried to climb out 


through the top of the pile. The 


peelings were slippery, but final- 
ly he reached the top. He stood 
there a second, and was about to 
call to Bobo when s-l-i-p- slide! 
Down he went, sliding down the 
banana skins! He slid so fast and 
so far that when he picked him- 
self up he didn’t know where he 
was. No, he didn't. 

“Tm lost,” said Lil Zulu, and 
never before had he been lost! 
be a cracked coconut!” But 
he wasn't very worried for he 
soon started walking along. He 
walked and he walked. 

All of a sudden he met a pretty 
striped animal. Lil Zulu’s eyes 
grew big, because the animal was 
the same color as the little cloth 
Li'l Zulu wore around his waist. 
He stopped short and looked. The 
animal looked at Li'l Zulu and at 
his striped loincloth. Then he 


MADGE GRIFFIN 


cocked his head to one side. Li'l 
Zulu wasn't afraid because he 
knew Zulu bovs were brave. And 


he was a true Zulu boy, wasn't 
he? So he just stepped out of the 
animal's path and hurried on. 

The sun was hot as Lil Zulu 
hurried along. He saw beautiful 
flowers, and birds that chattered 
and sang to him. Lil Zulu 
walked and walked. 

And then he thought he must 
be dreaming, for right in his path 
was a huge monster! It had a 
long tail! No! ‘That wasn't its 
tail, that was its head, for there 
were its two big eves! And what 
were those sharp white things that 
looked like spears coming out of 
Lil Zulu stopped in his 
turned to run. 


its face? 
tracks and then 


He couldn't help himself; he knew 
Zulu boys were brave, but right 
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now he didn’t think about that. 
He took only two steps when he 
felt that long tail, or whatever it 
was, flip around him. He was 
picked right off the ground and 
tossed high into the air. He came 
spinning down with a plunk that 
rade him sure he had bananaitis. 

Lil Zulu shook his head, 
grabbed his spear again and stood 
up. There in front of him were 
three more funny-looking crea- 
tures. One had a long, long neck 
and its coat was all spotted. One 
was a great big bird, and the oth- 
er was the striped animal he had 
met before. He was so fright- 
ened! And then he thought of 
his spear and of being a Zulu! 
He jabbed it at the striped ani- 
mal, and to Lil Zulu’s surprise 
the animal turned and, with a 
toss of its head, ran away. 

The big bird started pecking 
at Lil Zulu’s bare brown legs, 
whereupon Lil Zulu turned and 
jabbed the bird with his spear. 
The bird went flying off. Then 
the animal with the long neck and 
spots turned and followed them. 
Li'l Zulu cried out in fear, for as 
he turned he saw that great big 
animal, the worst one of all! 
Once more Li'l Zulu forgot how 
brave Zulu boys were. He turned 
and ran so fast past a long row of 
palm trees that it seemed to him 
the palm trees were running past 
him. 

When he had run a long way he 
stopped a minute, and he could 
feel his hair stand straight up! 
He had been brave, hadn't he? 
He had frightened those first 
three monsters away. But that 
last one! “Cracked coconuts,” 
said Lil Zulu, “who wouldn't 
run!” (Continued on page 69) 
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Drop Your 


Dropping nickels in your bank 
May not seem much fun, ‘ 
Especially when you’ve worked hard 
To earn every one— 
But think of what will happen 
As those nickels multiply — 
All the heaps of good things 
Your dollars will buy. 
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“Geachers’ 


ARTICLES 


exceed 300 words. 


sheet. 


sheet and on every photograph or sample. 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
N.Y. 


Address : 
THE INstRUCTOR, Dansville, 


COMPANY IS FUN 


Cleo Warstler 


HILDREN like company and 
C they especially like to have 
their parents visit their classroom. 
It was through a chart labeled 
Company Is Fun” that we 
able parents to 
Visit our room, 


were 
to encourage the 
to see the children 
at their work, and to learn more 
their 
carrying on 


about what activities sons 
and daughters were 
at school. 

Each visit by a parent or oth- 
er guest was recorded by a pupil- 
committee on the chart, 
the name of the and the 
date of the The 
teacher-pupil party, planned by 
the parent-committee for the pur- 
pose of getting acquainted with 
another and with the build- 


giving 
visitor 


Visit. parent- 


one 
ing, was recorded on the chart in 
manuscript writing. 

Having 
gives the 


guests in our room 
pupils an opportunity 
learn how to introduce their 
parents, to make them acquainted 
with the 


carried on in 


Various activities being 
the 
giving oral explanations, and to 
have in making and 
decorating the charts themselves. 


classroom by 


experience 


A CHART LINER 
Sidney Strand 


chart making, 
chart liner 
cardboard 


O SPEED up 
an 
can be made of heavy 
such as the bottom of a suit box. 
Oak tag is not firm enough to lay 


inexpensive 


flat, and carton material is too 
stiff to work successfully. 
Fold the cardboard in_ half 


Use the paper cutter to cut one- 
inch strips from the folded edge 
to within one inch of the border. 
It is important not to cut all the 
way through, because the edge of 
the cardboard must be left to hold 


the strips together. A ruler laid 


along the edge will stop the knife 
from slipping. 
flatten it, 


Open the liner, 
and thread the chart 


for this department should not 
We prefer them typed, 
double-spaced, each on a separate 8'.” 
Put your name and address on each We 


turned, 


paper through it as is done when 
weaving paper mats. Neat, even- 
ly spaced, parallel lines may be 


quickly drawn along the card- > 
board guiding strips. If closer 
lines are desired, the chart may 


be moved a part of a space and 
lines drawn between the first 
Set. 

This liner is a time 
saver in making even one chart, 
and it can be used over and over 


and labor 


again for many charts. 


TRAVEL SUITCASES 


Dorothy Overheul 


UR classes in geography be- 
O came much more interest- 
ing when each child made a suit- 
case in which to keep booklets, 
pictures, flags, clippings, maps, 
and souvenirs of various places 
we studied. 


Each child 


board box that was in good con- 


brought a_card- 


dition shoe boxes, dress boxes, or 
hat boxes. ‘These were painted. 
Handles were made of wire, and 
Seals 
and pennants of the interesting 


luggage tags were attached. 


places we visited were drawn and 
pasted on the boxes which made 
them very attractive. 

About once a week the materi- 
als collected were put on display 
and the interest keen 
among the children. Often the 
pupils would exchange materials. 
They all learned to co-operate in 
this way. Geography became 
much more real to them. 


Was very 


A PAINT TECHNIQUE 


Jeanne Herrmann 


HEN your class is painting 

V4 on glass, metal, or waxed 
surfaces, do the children have dif- 
ficulty making the poster paint 
stick and dry evenly? If you add 
soap flakes to the paint mixture, 
the paint will cover any smooth 
Rubbing a cake of soap 
to be painted is 


surface. 
over the surface 


Articles cannot be acknowledged or re- 
but if an item is not heard from in 
six months it may be considered rejected. 
pay one dollar upon publication for 
each article used and an additional dollar 
for a photograph or a drawing. 

Keep your contributions coming! 


(lub 


items. ‘This 
helpful 
when painting stained-glass win- 
dow designs or when making gifts 


sufficient for small 


technique is especially 


from jars or cans. 


SHARING TIME 


Hazel Cederborg 
sharing under 


KEEP 
control, and to make it of 


value to my third-graders, we set 
aside the last half-hour of every 
Wednesday afternoon as Sharing 
Time. We kept a running list of 
those who wanted to participate, 
and allotted to each one as much 
time We 
also set aside a shelf at the back 
of the room for our Treasure 
Shelf, and there we displayed the 
dolls, books, pictures, and so on, 


our 


as he or she needed. 


which were on the schedule for 
the day. 


Many valuable activities grew . 


Time. For 
example, talk on the 
Morse code led to a group proj- 
ect in which several children par- 
ticipated. A doll from Guatemala 
which was brought to school just 
at the time when a boy was study- 
ing about the West Indies in- 
spired him to expand his subject 
and to make a village. He bor- 
rowed the doll and used it 
model for people which he made 
of paper. In this way he drew 
more attention to his speech. 


out of our Sharing 


one boy s 


as his 
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RED CROSS PROJECT 


Jessie Dundas 


U SING scraps of wool, my pri- 
mary class produced yards 
of colorful spool knitting. T braid- 
ed the long strips, and sewed them 
together to make an attractive 
afghan. We donated the afghan 
to our local Red Cross Society. 


A WINTER MURAL 


Mollie Nicholson 


URING the winter months, the 
kindergarten children en- 
joyed singing a song about a snow 

After a group discussion, it 
decided to make a_black- 
board mural of him. 

Blue tempera paint was put on 
the blackboard with large brush- 
es. (Paper may be used if the 
boards are the green type.) Hills 
were torn from wide white paper 
which comes in a continuous roll. 
The paper was covered with a 
thin mixture of wallpaper paste, 
and artificial snow was sprinkled 


man. 
Was 


on the paste while it was still wet. 
The paper was allowed to dry be- 
fore it was pasted to the board as 
it tends to shrink and curl while 
drying. Bits of cotton dipped in 
thin paste and artificial snow were 
scattered over the blackboard to 
represent Wallpa- 
per paste does not mark the board 


snowflakes. 


as does library paste. 

Many 
from white 
one was selected to be pasted on 
the picture. Bits of cotton cov- 
ered with paste and artificial snow 


torn 
best 


snow men were 


paper and the 


were pasted to the hat, arms, and 
thought 
broom, 


wherever it was snow 
might fall. A toy 
of coal for cves, 
candy for a mouth, a button nose, 
hat cut 


trimmed 


pieces 
an orange-slic c 
walnut buttons, and a 
from black paper 
with holly completed the 
man. The children cut and col- 
ored houses with snowy roofs and 


and 


snow 


pasted them on the background 
to fill out the scene. 
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DAY 


For Teachers of Younger Children 


2. It usually takes skillful euidance to lead young 
children to see how being thrifty applies to them, 
Care of school clothing can be emphasized— 
pulling off buttons and ripping belts in rough 
play is not only bad for the clothes but requires 
time to be spent by a busy mother in mending 
them. Hanging coats properly instead of putting 
a buttonhole over the hook, and keeping rubbers 
and mittens in a designated place, are habits to 
be encouraged 

3. As a change from drawing and painting sea- 
sonal pictures like skiing, coasting, skating, and 
making snow men, give the children a chance to 
draw some indoor scenes occasionally, At the 
movies, in Sunday school, waiting for a haircut, 
watching television, and having an ice-cream 
soda are amone the activities which children will 
enjoy portraying with crayons and paint 


4. Whe n bad weather forces children to play in- 
doors during their recess periods, tensions are 
built up, a8 you know At such times, plan to use 
a wide variety of games, rhythms, and mimetics 
in which your class can let off steam. Punching 
» punching baw that is supposed to be hanging 
just above the child's head, skipping, running, 
galloping, and imitating the action of jumping 
rope, push ne a swine, bicvelir “, rowing a boat, 
and skating will provide opportunity for some 


vigorous muscular activity. 


7. Taking time to learn the names of the sisters 
and brothers of your pupils is well worth while 
It makes young children feel much closer to thei 


teacher when she is acquainted with the names 
of the other members of their familv 
8. Some interesting oral-language experiences 


can be based on the child's activities in the home 
Young boys and girls will enjoy telling stories 
and also drawing pictures about taking care of a 
baby brother, helping Mother, watching Father 


at work, and caring for the family pet 


9. Teachers as well as store keepe rs would do well 


to take inventory early in the new year. It is 
important to consider critically the activities in 
which vour class engages. Do they have a real 
purpose Do they challenge and stimulate your 


pupils, providing plenty of opportunity for group 
work Do they help in clarifying the children’s 
thouchts and feelings about something, giving 
them real satisfaction when the 
problem is solved? Have the chil- 
dren grown in their ability to work 
together co-ope:r itively since they 
came to you? If you can say yes 
to these questions, you are doing 
a fine job of teaching by the croup 
method 


10, It is not difficult for teachers 
of young children to provide op- 
portunities for a great deal of in- 
cidental learning. In first grade, 
for example, it is possible to teach 
the ordinal use of numbers quite 
casually Use ordinals on every 
occasion possible The first shelf, 
the second window, the third hook, 
and the fourth desk, become mean- 
ineful to the children through fre- 
quent and common use by the 


teacher in the classroom 


11. Perhaps you would welcome 
some additional games and devices 
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for teaching phonics which would supplement 
those given in your reading manual. If so, you 
will find them in a book called Building Word 
Power in Primary Reading, by Donald D. Durrell 
and others, which is published by World Book 
Co. The book will make a splendid addition to 
any elementary-school library 


14. Safety on stairs can be used as the subject 
for a lively discussion. Later the class can draw 
pictures and make a safety book illustrating the 
points brought out. Emphasize walking to the 
right, holding to stair rails, and avoiding touch- 
ing others when moving with a large group, as 
well as keeping the stairs at home free of toys 
and other objects. 


15. When the children in your second grade are 
exploring community life, do you mention the 
boy who delivers the daily newspaper to their 
homes? Shouldn't he be considered a community 
helper just as much as some of the others we 


discuss in the classroom ? 


16. Plan to use sufficient time during the day 
for going over the children’s corrected work- 
books and papers with them individually. Even 
though you spend valuable time outside of school 
hours in correcting their work, if vou never ex- 
plain the marks to them, your efforts to have 
them improve will not be realized 


17. The amusing child’s biography called 
Benjamin Franklin, written and illustrated by 
Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire, would be an ex- 
cellent addition to a school library. The gay il- 
lustrations will interest young children and the 
text is appealing reading for older ones. If you 
plan to mention Franklin in connection with 
thrift, you might like to borrow the book from 
your local public library for use with your class. 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., are the publishers, 


18. Even thouch you are not able to play the 
piano, you can still make use of it for activities 
which the class will enjoy. In the assembly hall 
they can spread out and walk, hop, run, skip, 
and gallop while you play a two-finger rhythm 
to accompany them. They will also enjoy a mu- 
sical variation of circle squat. While you play, 
they continue moving about. When you stop 
playing suddenly, the children must stop too. 
Those who do not must sit down. The last one 


Suggestions by Esma Hackett 


to be caught is the winner. These variations will 
provide a pleasing change from your usual forms 
of relaxation. 


21. Do yeu make frequent use of dramatization 
in your teaching? It is one way of keeping the 
class thinking about etiquette. Invite volunteers 
to dramatize situations with which the class is 
frequently faced—taking a message to the prin- 
cipal, answering the door or telephone, a mother 
visiting the class, and so on. 


22. Are you aware of the kind of climate that 
exists in your classroom? For example, when the 
whole class is working together and someone 
makes a mistake, does the group laugh at the 
child or do you all smile together understanding- 
ly? A shy child is often held back from doing 
his best in a classroom where ease and good feel- 
ing are lacking. 


23. Children are so interested in animals that 
they will enjoy a science activity in which they 
learn about the habits of such common wild ani 
mals as the squirrel, the chipmunk, the fox, anu 
the skunk. Modeling the animals with clay will 
provide an interesting change from painting and 
drawing. 


24. Invite another grade to come in and see the 
completed clay animals and hear the interesting 
facts that your pupils have learned during their 
science activity. An audience situation of this 
kind provides your pupils with excellent training 
in enunciation and choice of words 


Since recent research in reading has found 
that “knowing the A-B-Cs aids in word discrim- 
ination,” it is a wise idea to provide opportunities 
for the children to learn the alphabet. First- 
graders will enjoy singing the letters like a rote 
sone, 


28. Science experiments relating to the evapora- 
tion of water are excellent activities for this time 
of year. Fill several kinds of containers—a flat 
dish, an empty paint jar, and a cream or milk 
bottle—with water. Watch to see which loses 
water more quickly. Draw from the class, if 
possible, the reason for this 


29. Use the milk bottle for another kind of 
science experiment. Fill it with water and leave 
it out-of-doors long enough for it 
to freeze solid. Then see if ‘the 
class cah tell why the ice which 
formed rises out of the bottle top 
or cracks the glass jar. The word 
expand, for growing bigger, can be 
added to the children’s vocabulary 
during this learning situation. 


30. As your girls and boys tell a 
co-operative story about some ac- 
tivity which they have experienced, 
they are actually learning to sum- 
marize. This is an opportunity to 
help each child to widen his vo- 
cabulary and gain sentence sense. 
Corrections can be made as you all 
endeavor to find the best way to 
express a thought. 


31. Aim to make your music peri- 
od enjoyable. Select songs which 
correlate with the reading the chil- 
dren are doing. Also encourage 
rhythmic response while singing 
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2. In every school this month, teachers will be 
re-emphasizing with their pupils the importance 
of being thrifty. In order that some value may 
come from the discussions, help the children to 
see and name definite ways in which they can be 
more saving of the materials with which they 
work, the clothes that they wear, the property of 
others which they borrow and use, as well as the 
money which they earn or are given for their use. 


3. If your school does not receive the School 
Sar 


nes Journal, a free semiannual publication 
put out by the U.S. Treasury Department, request 
a copy from Mr. Jarvis M. Morse, Education 
Director, U.S. Savines Bond Division, Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D.C. Other publi- 
cations are available from State Bond Offices 
(addresses in each issue of the Journal 


4. From your state Savings Bond Office you can 
secure without cost a handbook, /low to Manage 
Your School Savings Program, and a very he Ipful 
booklet, School Savings in the Social Studies, as 
well as a play, “Future Unlimited,” which is suit- 
able for use with children above the fifth-grade 
ievel The social-studies bo mlet will be « spe- 
cially valuable as it contains many suggested ac 
tivities for use when thrift is being emphasized 
The units and activities described will help to 
enliven your arithmetic as well as your social- 
studies program 


7. Perhaps you will be interested in examining 
your personal methods of saving as well as your 
other financial arrangements for the future, as 
school discussions of thrift may have made you 
think more seriously about such matters. The in- 
formation to be found in a two part article, “The 
Teacher and His Money,” by Sidney S Ross, will 
help you in this evaluation. The article appeared 
in the September and October issues of The 
Journal of Education. This magazine can often 
be found in the library or the school office 


8. When you present the idea of abstract design 
as such for the first time, discuss the many wavs 
in which this form of art is used. Then, after the 


class has experimented a bit, encourage each 
pupil to work on a problem through which he 
can express his own individual interests 


9. After vour girls and bevs have completed 
their chosen problem in abstract desien, hold an 
exhibit of their work and invite 


other grades to come and see it. 
Mount the designs on harmonizing 
colored construction paper and add 
a descriptive caption to each sam- 
ple—wallpaper for a young cow- 
boy’s room, curtain material for a 


lover of boats, and so on 


10. Soon after Christmas, children 
frequently develop an interest in 
some new hobby initiated by a gift 
of their own or one that a friend 
has received, Encourage your pu- 
pils to share these new interests 
with their classmates. Give them a 
chance to display their collection or 
handwork in a one-man show and 
allow them time to tell the class 
about their exhibit 


11. During recent months, many 
prominent magazines have pub- 
lished articles describing the in- 
sidious way in which the enemies 


JANUARY 


For Teachers of Older Children 


to Help You in Classroom 


of our public schools are attacking them. It is 
important that you read some of these worth- 
while articles. Then you will know the names 
and background of the people who make it a 
practice to work with any dissatisfied group in 
localities where the schools are under severe criti- 


cism 


14. You will, of course, be emphasizing safety on 
the streets with your class during these winter 
months. It is not uncommon for teachers to guide 
their classes in making a study of the danger 
spots in their own communities. If you have 
never done this, it might be worth trying 


15. Teachers of upper-grade children often find 
that the pupils are not eager to have their parents 
visit school. Try to counteract an attitude of this 
kind by a casual mention of the interest parents 
might have in a science experiment, a collection, 
or an exhibit of art or handwork. Suggest that 
your pupils invite their parents in to see the dis- 
play after school if they cannot come during a 


regular session 


16. Before using a new commercial floor map in 
your classroom for the first time, it is not a bad 
idea to prepare the class for the experience. 
Guide the group in making floor maps of their 
school or of the locality in which they live. See- 
ing such familiar territory at floor level will help 
the children understand maps of less familiar 
areas at this same level. 

! Keep your 
seating plan accessible and up-to-date, and leave 
a copy of your daily program Indicate when 
and why bells ring, as well as the time blocks 
for the various subjects which you teach Above 
all, do leave a skeleton plan indicating the type 
of activities to be carried on the following day. 


17. Don't forget the poor substitute 


18. While you are emphasizing with your class 
the wisdom of being thrifty, a brief unit on the 
subject of conservation would correlate nicely 
with your other work. Trapping, winter fishing, 
and lumbering are seasonal activities through 
which the need for conserving our natural re- 
sources could be taught. The films which ar 
mentioned below might be helpful in this area. 


21. During your visits to the public library, take 
time now and then to glance throuch the current 


issues of School Life, the journal of the Office of 
Education in Washington. Among the free and 
inexpensive items listed, you may find something 
which will be of real help to you in your daily 
work in the classroom 


22. A chart describing U.S. Government films 
suitable for school use was published in the May 
issue of School Life. Directions for borrowing, 
renting, and purchasing them were also given. A 
series on fisheries and wild life, which can be 
borrowed, would be a worth-while visual aid for 
use with a unit on conservation of natural re- 
sources, 


23. Try to provide for your children’s special 
reading interests by supplementing the library 
books in your classroom. Exchange with other 
grades in your school and arrange to borrow ad- 
ditional books on such subjects as science, sports, 
nature, biography, travel, and music from the 
librarian in the children’s department of the pub- 
lic library. 


24. After a committee from the class makes a 
study of the library rules in force at the public 
library and reports on the ir findings, your pupils 
will be ready to work out some rules of their own 
to govern the lending of books from their class- 
room library. Volunteers will be glad to take 
charge of processing the books and keeping the 
records as books are borrowed and returned 


25. Be on guard to see that you do not catalowur 
a child as a slow learner and then lose sight of 
the fact that through real effort his accomplish- 
ments are reaching a higher level than formerly 
Such a child deserves a great deal of praise and 
recognition 


28. This is a good time of year to interest your 
class in learning about electricity. It is easy to 
arouse their interest by asking them to scuff 
across regs and notice the resulting snap when 
they touch something. Friction toys would also 
be another interesting approach 


29. If you are interested in having your pupils 
enter the Annual Soap Sculpture Competition for 
Procter and Gamble prizes, write to the National 
Soap Sculpture Committee, 160 Fifth Ave “Ww 
York 10 Ask for the desired number of their 
combination entry blanks and instruction folders 

and also request them to send a 


copy of Soap Carving in the Class- 
room for yourself, 


30. Planning displays and selecting 
materials to be posted on bulletin 
boards offers the children a fine 
chance to learn about arrangement, 
design, and color harmony in a 
practical way. Help them to see 
the need for prominent colorful 
items which will be eye-catching. 
These will cause the passer-by to 
stop; then he will observe the de- 
tails of the display more closely 


31. No matter how carefully you 
must budget your hours away from 
the classroom, you should allow 
some time for recreational reading 
If your re sponsibilities are too 
heavy to permit your reading some 
of the new books, at least read the 
reviews. Then you will not feel lost 
when your friends mention them. 
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A STAMP MAP 
Isabelle Anthony 


OUR stamp collectors will be 
Y interested in this map proj- 
ect. A large outline wall map of 
the world, continent, or country 
being studied should be colored 
and labeled before mounting the 
stamps. ‘Then each stamp ts stud- 
ied and research is made for the 
setting and importance of the 
character or event pictured. ‘To 
mount the stamp, cut a strip of 
paper the width of the stamp and 
about eight inches long and paste 
the stamp on one end. Write a 
short explanation on the strip of 
paper, roll it up tightly by using 
a pencil or a small round stick, 
and paste the stamp end on the 
map in the right location. When 
reading the strips, they are pulled 
out; when released, they spring 


back into place. 


A CONTINENT GAME 
Nella Walters 


N orpdER to help my fourth- 
I graders learn the location of 
the continents, I cut out each 
continent from an old map. ‘Then 
the pupils took turns in coming 
to the bulletin board and trving 
to pin one of them in the correct 
place in relation to one already 
in position. ‘This game made 
learning the continents a pleasure 


USING FLASH CARDS 


Katherine McNamara 


reacu both third and fourth 
I grades in the same room and 
the problem of organizing the 
time for both age groups requires 
much planning. Flash cards are 
available for the children to use 
as one of the learning activities 
which they can carry on without 


active supervision while I am at 
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work with another group. Aft- 
er the arithmetic combinations 
and their relationships have been 
meaningfully developed, I encour- 
age the children to use the cards 
either with other children or 
alone. They check on each other 
and select for further study all the 
cards that they are not sure of. 
In using them alone they have 
discovered many relationships of 
which they were not aware. They 
mix them up and enjoy discover- 
ing how the processes are related. 
Throughout the year every child 
at some time or other voluntarily 
uses these cards, 


NEW BOOKS FROM OLD 
Lucille Campbell 

E" RY time I go into a new ru- 

ral school, I find dozens of 

obsolete textbooks that have not 


I used to 
be tempted to burn, them, but 


been opened in years. 


never quite dared. Now I find 
After the children 
have finished reading the school 


them useful. 


magazines, they are not in good 
condition to keep. My pupils cut 
the good stories, artic les, games, 
and art work from the maga- 
zines and neatly paste them into 
the old textbooks—all stories in 
one book, all games in another, 
and so on. A cover bearing a gay. 
appropriate picture and title is 
made for each book and is shel- 
lacked for durability. ‘These books 
are splendid for extra reading, or 
for reference for art ideas and 
game ideas. 


DARKENING A ROOM 
Roger M. Woodbury 


school which did not 

have the necessary money 
to purchase extra window shades 
for darkening the classroom when 
showing moving pictures found a 
solution to this problem which did 
not cost a penny. From a local 
furniture store they obtained, 
without charge, several of the 
large, used, cardboard cartons in 
which mattresses are packaged. 
From these cartons they cut pan- 
els to fit the classroom windows 


which measured three feet by sev- 
en feet. These panels were rein- 
forced by tacking strips of used 
laths along the edges. To the 
window frames were screwed two 
small, wooden, button-type latch- 
es which pivot to fasten the card- 
board panels in place. ‘These 
lightweight panels are easily stored 


when not in use. 


A CERTIFICATE 
B. Muriel Bridges 


ur fourth-grade teacher has 
O secured nearly 100 per cent 
perfection from her pupils in their 
learning of arithmetic tables by 
using certificate which she 
makes herself. A piece of draw- 
ing paper 6” x 8” is printed as 
follows: “This is to certify that 
name of pupil) has successfully 
learned all the required tables for 
1951-52.” Beneath are listed 
“Division” on the left and “Multi- 
plication” on the right with the 
numbers 1 through 10 written 
beneath each word in two rows. 
Below each number is placed a 
small-sized gold lawyer's seal 
when each set of tables is com- 
pletely learned. In June, if ten 
duplicated tests have 100 per 


cent a large-size gold seal is cen- 
tered between the two sets of 
small seals and a gay ribbon is 
placed beneath. 


ART TIED IN 
Mabel Shields 


art and social science are: 

1. Illustrating activities (line 
drawings showing various steps 
in making cloth in colonial days). 

2. Free painting on different 
sizes of paper (impressions of 
northern lands vs. southern). 

3. Painting a phase of a sub- 
ject related to the social-science 
unit (dairy farm, pioneer life, 
firemen, and so on). 

4. Modeling animals, people, 
and objects of clay (animals that 


pe of the ways of combining 


live in the jungle). 

5. Making individual cut-paper 
pictures (circus days 

6. Developing a mural using 
chalk, poster paint, crayon, water 
colors, cut paper, or combinations 
of the above (scenes in America). 

7. Looking at art work of peo- 
ple being studied and discussing 
its good qualities (Pennsylvania 
Dutch designs, English architec- 
ture, paintings by Italian artists 


(lub Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elementary-school teachers and pupils. 


Re ph to any of the not 


ices given here by mailing your answers di- 


rectly to the teacher whose address is siven. Or send us a notice 


of your own, mentioning 
All letters received during the 
your not 


dre es, and be 
addre ed to: 


é hould be answere d. 


some point of interest in your locality. 
ax weeks following publication of 


Items should give complete ad- 


toned by the teachers themselves. Send them early, 
Club Exchange, Tut INsrrucror, Dansville, N.Y 


We are unable to supply names of individual pen pals 


California.—My pupils of the sev- 
enth grade wish to correspond with 
other pupils. The principal crop of 
the San Clemente area is oranges. 
San Clemente is a beach resort and 
contains homes of wealthy retired 
folks from all over the world. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mr. Reed B. Hess, 
Seventh Grade, San Clemente Elemen 
tary School, San Clemente, California 


California.—Our fifth gerade would 
like to know whether there are some 
grades in the states of New York, Tex 
as, North Carolina, Michigan, and 
Florida, and in England, which would 
correspond with us. Address corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. V. Pilgrim, North 
Torrance Elementary School, Tor- 
rance, ( alifornia 


Indiana.—My pupils in grades four, 
five, and six wish to exchange letters, 
pictures, and samples of art work with 
pupils of schools in the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and foreign countries 
We are especially interested in post 
cards. Our school is located near In- 
diana University. Principal occupa- 
tions are farming, meat packing, coal 
mining, and quarrving for limestone 
Address mail to: Mrs. Kent Carter, 
Headley School, R.F.D. 2, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


Michigan.—My second and_ third 
grades and I wish to ex« hange letters, 
souvenirs, and picture cards with other 
pupils and teachers who have worked 
with Indians. We are especially inter- 
ested in the Indian children of our 
Western states. We should like to 
know about their homes, food, clothes, 
games, and habits. We live a short 
distance from Grand Rapids, the “fur- 
niture city.” Address: Miss Kathryn 
Brewster, 4511 Pettis Avenue, Bel- 
mont, Michigan 


New Mexico.—My fifth-grade pupils 
and I wish to correspond with pupils 
and teachers living in the New Eng- 
land states. We live in the Pecos 
River Valley of southeastern New 
Mexico. Our chief industries are oil 
refining, farming, and ranching. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mrs. J. H. McCaw, 
Box 961, Artesia, New Mexico. 


New York.—My pupils of the third 
grade and I should like to exchange 
letters and post cards with other 
third grades anywhere in the United 
States and in foreign lands. We are 
about three miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean on the south shore of Long 
Island. Address: Mrs. Isabelle W 
Savage, School No. 4, South Oceanside 
Road, Oceanside, New York. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in any phase of your teaching, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
you can get it free by sending specific questions to appear in that counselor's column, or you will re- 
the counselor concerned, in care of THe INsrRuCTOR, ceiv: one by mail if you enclose a stamped envelope. 


Audio-Visual Aids Vocal eMusic 


F. Dean MeClusky Laura Bryant 


Associate Professor of Education, University 
j of California, Los Angeles thac 


Teacher of Singing, Schools, 
a, New 


Please recommend an up-to-date visual 
aid on the use of the blackboard in 
teaching. 

A new slidefilm entitled Making 
Your Chalk Teach has been re- 
leased by the Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials Consultation Bureau, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Michigan 
Descriptive literature is free upon 
request. 


Will you please list a set of criteria for 
the evaluation of textbook illustra 
tions? 


A well-illustrated textbook is a 
rich source of visual material. ‘The 
pupils should be taught to study 
the illustrations and relate them to 
the classroom activities which de- 
velop from reading the text. 

Consider these questions with 
reference to textbook illustrations. 

1. Are they related to the con- 
tent to be read? 

2. Are they simple and devoid 
of extraneous detail? 

3. Are they rich in content? 

4. Are they casy to view? 

Are they authentic? 


Where in the classroom is the best 
place to locate the screen on which 
movies and slides are shown? 


The darkest part of the class- 
room is the best location for the 
screen. You may find that this 
spot is at the rear of the room, or 
so far to one side as to be imprac- 
tical. In general, screens are placed 
in front and at a height so that the 
bottom is at the level of the eves 
of the pupils. 

The projector should be located 
so that the beam of light passes 
over the heads of the class. Avoid 
placing the screen so high that the 
audience has to strain to look up 
at it. 


I wish you would publish the source of 
a book on the use of the tachistoscope 
in teaching. 


A book on this subject published 
in June 1951 by the William C. 
Brown Publishing Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, is Tachistoscopic Teaching 
Techniques, by Gaspar C. Barnette. 
Applications to teaching situations 
are indicated in detail. 


Elementary Science 


Glenn O. Blough 


Specialist in Elementary Seier 


US. Office of Education, D.C. 


My principal talks about a science table 
or corner in my fifth-grade room. W hat 
should be in such a corner? 


A science corner is used for many 
different purposes and these pur- 
poses usually determine what is to 
be in the science space. It may be 
used to display science materials 
which pupils bring to school. The 
things may be labeled and placed 
beside a card telling who found the 
object and some pertinent informa- 
tion about it. One important thing 
to remember is how the informa- 
tion is found and why the pupils 
consider the information reliable. 

It is desirable to keep such a ta- 
ble “alive” by disposing of the ma- 
terial after a certain length of time. 
Examples of such science objects 
are—deserted bird’s nests, sprout- 
ing seeds, sea shells, fossils, and 
magnet. 

Another type of science table is 
one on which pupils keep materials 
with which to perform experiments. 
It is for the purpose of giving every 
child an opportunity to use mate- 
rials which he could not use during 


one period. 


Please tell me where I can find a bibli- 
ography of useful materials for teaching 
elementary science. 


Secure “Selected References,” 
No. 3, 1951, Professional Literature 
for Teachers of Elementary Sci- 
ence, June 1951 (Revised) from 
U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Single copies are free 
to teachers. 


Where can I find information that will 
help me start a science club in my sixth 
grade? 

Write to Science Service, Inc.. 
1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., for information. This or- 
ganization issues a Sponsors Hand- 
book, priced at $1.00, which tells 
how to organize and conduct a 


Can you suggest an elementary book on 
jet propulsion that eighth-grader 
could read? 


Young People’s Book of Jet 
Propulsion, by Frank Ross, Jr. 
Lothrop: $2.75), is very good. 


How can 1 get my pupils to evaluate 
the music programs seen and heard on 
radio and television? 


Teach the children to evaluate 
good music programs as you teach 
them to read good books. Steadily 
bring good music to their ears. 
Constantly have them sing good 
music. Begin in the kindergarten 
to cultivate their taste. Fight the 
poor programs as the whole coun- 
try has fought the comics. Eternal 
vigilance is the only answer. That's 
what it takes in every subject to 
constantly present the good in place 
of the bad. It looks like a losing 
fight but there are national com- 
mittees at work to plan good TV 
programs for children and to more 
or less banish the poor ones. 


Where, besides in THE INSTRUCTOR, 


can I find primary rote songs? I have 
only one book with songs for all grades. 


There are many good rote songs 
in the primary book of any of the 
current music series. First Book of 
Songs, by Foresman (American 


Book Co.), while it is old, contains 


a great number of the finest old 
folk tunes. For very little children 
try Sentence Songs, published by 
The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Also consult the first book 
of the newest Ginn and Co. Series 
and of The C. C. Birchard Co. Se- 
ries. Both companies are in Boston 


How can I make music theory interest- 
ing to my primary pupils and still not 
use too much singing time? 

Teach the theory side of music in 
the lower grades incidentally “as 
you go.” For example, if you are 
working at the blackboard placing 
something for the class to sing, you 
might name the things as you draw 
them, 

Teacher—This is a staff spelled 
s-t-a-f-f, staff. What did I say? 

Class—Staff, s-t-a-f-f, staff. (Add 
this, to spelling lesson. } 

Teacher (as she draws it)—This 
is the G-clef sign. What is it? 

Class—G-clef sign. 

By constantly using the terms 
they become fixed in a child’s mind 
without taking any time out. 


eMeaningful cArithmetic 


Foster E. Grossnickle 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State Teachers ¢ ollege, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


What is the purpose of an example in 
division in which dividend, two-place 
divisor, and quotient, all are given? 


Different studies of errors in di- 
vision with a two-place divisor 
show that as many errors are made 
in the combined processes of multi- 
plication and subtraction as in es- 
timation of quotient. The best way 
to practice multiplication and sub- 
traction as related to division is by 
doing division examples. That is 
the purpose of including them. 

Many pupils are able to multiply 
in multiplication examples and sub- 
tract in subtraction examples, but 
these pupils may not be able to 
perform these processes accurately 
in division. The best way to cer- 
rect this deficiency is to provide 
the kind of practice offered by ex- 
amples in which the quotient is 
given. When a pupil finds that the 
final remainder in his solution is not 
the same as that given in the ex- 
ample, he knows that very prob- 
ably he made an error in multipli- 
cation or subtraction, or in both of 
these processes, and that he must 
try again. 


Do you think we devote as much time 
today to arithmetic as we did a gener- 
ation or two ago? 


In 1900 the average weekly al- 
lotment of time to arithmetic was 
approximately 21 hours, and in 
1950 the average time was about 
14 hours. This decrease is large- 
ly due to the reduction made in 
the time given to the subject in 
the primary grades. 


Does it hinder the child's progress in 
arithmetic to write numbers and work 
processes at an early grade level? 


The research department of the 
public schools of New York City 
recently supervised a program in 
developmental arithmetic. ‘Through 
its survey, this department found 
that it is harmful to begin writing 
numbers before the child has had 
adequate experience to understand 
their meaning. The study by this 
group also showed that children’s 
thinking in number is inhibited 
when the fundamental operations 
are introduced as early as the sec- 
ond grade. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVIC 


Before making use of this free service, refer to the 


directions for sendin 


questions Vee 61. 


Social Studies 


Hannah M. 


Lindahl 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, 


Vishaw aka, 


Should every unit in the social studies 
include activities related to other areas 
of the curriculum’? 


Understandings in social studies 


will be broadened and enriched 
greatly if the learning experiences 
n soctal-studi unit include 


meaningful activities in the areas 
of reading, language, art, and mu- 

Such activities should always 
erve a genuine purpose ; they should 
never be introduced merely for the 
Reports, letters, 


‘ 


“NIAC so 

dramatizations, exhibits, illustra- 
tions, and songs will help to make 
the learnings in the social studies 
‘ivid and interest 


Another reason for including ac- 
areas of the 
rriculur is that such 

nal use of basi skills 
and in oral 
When 


children see that reading and lan- 


activities 


nd written communication 


solated areas of the 
rogram, but that they are related 

meaningful wavs to vanous other 
rning areas, they will develop a 
ion of the 


fundamental abilities in 


unportance of 


recogni 


reading 


and language. 


‘t what age level can children under 
stand relationships between time, place, 
events, and ideas? 


This ability does not develop at 
exactly the same time for all chil- 
dren because of a difference in ma- 
Generally, however, chil- 
dren attain the ability to place 
events in a time sequence and to 


turity. 


see the re lationship between events 
and ideas at about the ages of ten 
through twelve 


1 expect to teach social studies in grade 
one. Do you suggest 1 teach it as a 
separate subject? 


In the primary grades the social 
studies are thought of not as a se p- 
arate subject, but as an area that 
may be integrated with practically 
all other learning areas. 

During the daily period assigned 
to social studies, the children will 
engage in: group discussion of the 
unit content, telling related per 
sonal experiences, singing songs and 
reciting poems, working on art and 
construction projects, and secing 
films or reading simple stories re- 
lating to the unit. 


Reading and Language 


Mildred A. 


Dawson 


Professor of Education, State Teachers College, 


Fredonia, New York 


Vy supervisor wants me to have more 
dramatic play in my kindergarten, Hou 
does this differ from dramatization? 


When children at home or at 
school play house, play doctor, or 
play cowboys and Indians, they are 
engaging in dramatic play here 
is no tory of plot; the children 
imply bury themselves in a situa- 
tion and make up their actions and 
conversations as they go along 
For the moment, the child is the 
doctor on an Indian and behaves 


ordi thy 


In dramatization the child has 
listened to a. story ind later acts 
out a part in it Dramatu play 

mut of real life, as a rule 


tization is the enactment of 


Vv eightheraders tend to be preoecu 
pred when they have to learn by listen 
ing. How can | remedy this situation’ 


Prin that the 
pupils already hay in interest in 
and that they 


mind to listen 


what they are to! 

have something in 

for However. vou mav be inter- 
] 


ested in plat ne a series of lessons 
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in which the pupils discuss the dif- 
ferent occasions and reasons for 
listening and then practice each 
kind 

There is first of all the casua 
type of listening which requires 
little effort on the part of the lis- 
tener. Casual listening is called 
lor as peopl listen to conversation, 
vith the probable intention of join 
ng in but certainly of being cour 
teously attentive. There is also sec- 
lary listening, as to music on the 
writing letters Ar 
other phase is appreciational listen 


radio while 
ing to good literature or good vocal 
or instrumental music. 

The second major type is intent 
listening. Here there may be inter- 
rogative listening, as to a report 
where the listener is seeking the 
answer to some definite question 
Chere may also be exploratory lis- 
tening, as to a radio broadcast 
where additional information about 
reported in a 
Listening 


an event already 
scanty wav is sought. 
too, mav be critical, as in analyzing 
a political speech in which flaws 
in reasoning or unjustified propa- 
ganda may be present. 


January 1952 


(Child Guidance 


Paul L. Hill 


Psychologist, Department of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


T am a substitute teacher and have a 
hard time keeping the youngsters at 
work, Hace you any suggestions” 


Children tend to consider a sub- 
stitute teacher as “fair game” and 
work hard at the selt-appointed 
task of “getting her goat.” Since 
the regular teacher had to spend 
time early in the year to make an 
aggregate of youngsters into a 
workable group, it is reasonable to 
expect that a substitute will have 
to do the same, since a change of 
teacher changes the group struc- 
ture 

I would suggest that progress 
can be made by first emphasizing 
activities which the children will 
enjoy, just as the regular teacher 
did earlier. If your stay is extend- 
ed, vou can gradually work in the 
less sought-after materials and ac- 


tivities 


Can you suggest a way to handle a neu 
boy in my third grade who gets excited 
easily and becomes almost hysterical? 


Has the child changed schools 


often? Are the class members try- 
ing to see what he “can take”? 


Children differ widely in their 
ability to adjust to such a big 
change of environment as changing 
schools, depending largely upon the 
amount of security they have de- 
veloped before the change. Such 
hysterical behavior, as you describe, 
might well be a reaction to fear of 
a new and, to some extent, un- 
known situation. If that is the 
case, some or all of the following 
may prove helpful 

1. Always use a calm voice your- 
self. 

2. Make certain that the child 
knows exactly what is expected of 
him, that he knows where to go and 
what to do on all occasions. 

3. In an extremity, arrange an 
activity away from the group, not 
as punishment, but as something 
“less exciting” to do. 

4. Compliment the child when 
working or speaking with him. 
Vhis will help put him at ease and 
give him self-confidence. 

5. Explain to the group when 
the child is absent that anyone’s 
ability to “take it” depends in part 
upon not being tested too hard or 


Too soon 


cArt and SHandwork 


Jessie Todd 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
niversity of Chicago 


Can you suggest what kind of mounts 
to use to make bright-colored pictures 
show off ? 


Pure white. Leave as many inch- 
es as possible. A 6” or 8” mat is 
lovely when possible, but even a 
narrow white frame helps. 


What is a practical kind of paper that 
doesn't tear easily to use for big paint- 
ings made with tempera paint? 
Manila tagboard paper, size 22': 
by 28!2 inches, is the most practi- 
cal kind. Heavy wrapping paper 


ilso good 


How can I teach abstract art without 
having conservative teachers and par- 
ents think I am wasting pupils’ time? 


Chink of quick ways for children 


to make abstract designs. Use 


these designs for covers for a 
parent-teacher program given by 
children or for some school assem- 
bly This effective, practical way 
to use the creative patterns will be 
popular with other teachers and 
parents, and at the same time will 
introduce the class to modern art 


Can you advise whether finger paint 
will work on smooth tagboard, or must 
you use finger-painting paper? 

Finger paint didn’t work with 
the tagboard we bought. Since the 
surface of the tagboard was smooth, 
we decided to experiment, for the 
surface seemed as slippery as that 
on finger-painting paper. The dif- 
ficulty was that when the tagboard 
was soaked, it fell apart and didn’t 
stay smooth as finger-painting pa- 
per does. 


W ill you please advise me as to wheth- 
er you believe children can draw plans 
of the things they want to make? 


Primary children can very easily 
draw plans, because they are satis- 
fied with their crude results. How- 
ever, children in fourth grade and 
higher more often find it easier to 
tell in words the plan for some- 
thing they wish to make. They are 
no longer willing to scribble a plan 
as primary children do. After such 
an explanation, the teacher can 
help the children draw a plan that 
will be enough to show her what 
sort of a project they wish to do. 
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Jerry’s Busy Week 
(Continued from page 17) 


“Please leave your work, boys and 
girls,” said Miss Gray. “Miss Dawson 
would like to see everyone.” 

“Now I'll never get my plane fin- 
ished!” thought Jerry. But he left his 
work and went over to stand in line. 

“Good morning, Jerry,” greeted 
Miss Dawson when it was his turn. 
“Can you open your mouth and say 
\h’ for me? T'll hold your tongue 
down with this little flat stick.” 

Jerry opened his mouth and said, 

Ah.” 

“Fine,” said Miss Dawson. 

“Miss Dawson,” said Jerry, “would 
you give me one of those flat sticks? 
I think it would make a good propeller 
for my airplane.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Miss Dawson 
“Here's a clean one.” 

Jerry hurried back to his work- 
bench. He found a tiny nail and ham 
mered the flat stick on the nose of his 
plane. He turned it carefully. At last, 
Jerry’s airplane was finished. 

It was Friday morning. Jerry and 
Mother and Daddy were eating break- 
fast, a breakfast of prune juice, oat- 
meal, and milk. 

“This was a busy week for me,” said 
Mother. “I cleaned the house.” 

“This was a busy week for me,” said 
Daddy. “We had a big sale at the 
store.” 

“This was a busy week for me,” said 
Jerry. “I made a wonderful airplane 
with a propeller that really turns!” 


Nonoral Reading 


(Continued from page 13) 


other characteristics. One of each pair 
had been taught five years before by 
the oral method, and one by the non- 
oral method. The two groups were 
compared on eight factors. 

The results indicated a superiority 
for the nonoral method in every one of 
the eight criteria, five of the differ- 
ences being large enough to be statis- 
tically significant. The most striking 
results were perhaps those that showed 
the effects of the nonoral method on 
tHe promotion rates of the pupils. The 
oral group had 95 per cent more grade 
repeats than the nonoral group in go- 
ing from first grade to sixth grade, 
while the nonoral group, in that time, 
achieved double promotions 65 per 
cent more often than the orals. These 
results seem to indicate that the non- 
oral method is helpful to the slower 
pupils in the classes, among whom 
grade repeats are apt to take place, 
but that it is equally helpful to the 
bright pupils, who are most apt to re- 
ceive double promotions. 

In the present-day teaching of non- 
oral reading, the teacher does not 
speak at all, but writes on the black- 
board anything she wants to tell the 
children. Lessons are not rehearsed 
beforehand in spoken language, be- 
cause this has been found to keep the 
children thinking in terms of speech, 
which is a hindrance rather than a 
help. Of course, speech is very im- 
portant, so the rest of the day the chil- 
dren are given plenty of planned oral 
work. ‘They learn to speak clearly, to 
use the forms of courtesy, to tell 
stories, recite poems and rhymes, and 
improvise little plays. 

But care is taken not to mix speech 
with the writing or the reading in be- 
ginning work, at which time correct 
habits are being formed. The children 
learn writing-reading as a separate 
language. In teaching a new language 
to adults, the modern teacher is care- 
ful to avoid mixing in the old lan 
guage till the pupils become proficient 
in the new one. 


From the first, the writing that the 
children do is real language for their 
classmates to read. They are never 
asked to write words just for practice. 
Written words must always function to 
express meanings of the writers, to tell 
someone to do something, to ask a 
question, or to tell about some thing 
or action in their immediate experi- 
ence. The children become very clever 
in setting little tasks for each other in 
writing, and in quickly grasping the 
meanings of what others write. So 
they carry on little conversations in 
class. all in writing. The result is that 


by the end of the year they not only 
are able to grasp print meanings with 
a swift glance, but have come to excel 
in composition and spelling. The writ- 
ing of words makes the eye quick to 
notice differences, and to seize the 
meanings of printed words. The teach- 
er never needs to ask a pupil the 
meaning of what he has read. He 
must respond to it by action of some 
sort, and that reveals whether or not 
he understands what he has read. 

The children are also given system- 
atic seatwork based on the same idea 
of reading for meanings to be ex- 


pressed in action. The pupil carries 
out tasks which are described in print, 
and uses self-help picture dictionaries 
that enable him to master in seatwork 
time a considerable part of the vo- 
cabulary. 

Incidentally it is evident that the 
nonoral plan is perfectly adapted for 
the education of the deaf. The writer 
had a deaf boy in her class in the first 
semester of her work in nonoral read- 
ing, and found that his deafness was 
no handicap. He made normal prog- 
ress, and was promoted with the rest 
of the class. 


Wisconsin School Superintendents meet to discuss nutrition-education problems. From left to right, (in the back) ore L. R. Bune, Polk County; 
Miss Elsie Schorta, Pierce County; Wilbur M. Gibson, Pepin County; (in the foreground) Arthur W. Rindlisbacher, Barron County; Archie Shafer, 
Dunn County and N. E. Erickson, St. Croix County. 


Round-Table Talk About Square Meals 


The table you see here is an important by-way. 
Across its top passes a vital commodity . . . informa- 
tion. This information, when translated into action, 


plays a big role in the health and welfare of thousands 


of school children. 


These six western Wisconsin county superintendents 
meet regularly to share their experiences in carrying 
out nutrition-education projects that began at River 
Falls State College four years ago. 

While all the superintendents follow a common 
basic plan of action to improve the eating habits of 
children, experience has shown that out of the opera- 
tion in each county grow significant new methods and 
devices to implement the over-all program. 

When a technique is proved successful, it is discussed 
at the next meeting. In that way, all six superinten- 
dents share and exchange ideas. And, best of all, the 
benefits are reaped by children of six counties. 

General Mills applauds this outstanding cooperative 
effort in Wisconsin. We encourage more «{ the same 


Name 


City... 


Education Section, Dept. of Public Services 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me additional information about the 
six-county nutrition-education project in Wisconsin, 


Business Address. . 


fine type of teamwork in other counties and states, 
More information about the interesting Wisconsin story 
is yours for the asking. Why not write today ? 


Copyright, 1951, General Mills, Inc 


State 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Educational Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 140 
Please send me free sample copy of THE GENIE STORY - a 16-page, full-color book in 
which @ Genie shows @ schoo'boy the part thet Coa! piays in our daily lives 


Name . Grade 


Street or RD 
EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 29) 
Please send FREE the fully illustrated 1951-1952 addition to the EYE GATE FILMSTRIP 
CATALOG 


Name . Position 
Street or School 

City .. Sneesce . Zone State 


LIFE MAGAZINE, Dept. 1-12 THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 374 


Please send me reprints of the pictures which have appeared to date in Life's ‘What's 
in Picture’’ series . and future releases at regular intervals. 
Name «+ Grade 
Street or No. Pupils 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Please send me: FREE Rayon Teaching Units 
Grades 4-6 Kit 


THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 22 
TD) Science Kit; (TA) Grades 1-3 Kit; (18) 


..No, Pupils . 


Name 
Street or 
City . . Zone 


WORLD BOOK, Dept. 152 THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 269 
Please send me your free booklet on ‘How to Help Your Child Win Success."' 


Name ... cove 
Street or 


< 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76 THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 7 
Please send copies (limit 25 per class) of your new booklet, "1952 Pattern Service 
for Sewing with Cotton Bags featuring Simplicity patterns and containing new ideas 
for making clothes, household items, toys, and gifts from cotton begs 


Name Grade 


Street of 
City ... ‘ Zone State 

THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 386 
copies of your exciting story for children's reading, ‘The 
to distribute to my pupils 


BLUE SHIELD COMMISSION 
Please send me 
Rangers Put On A Show, 


Name 


Street or Schoo! 


BRITISH RAILWAYS THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 188 


Please send me copies of your travel booklets and maps 


Street or &.0 
City . Zone State 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 280 


| Please send me a copy of “My Guide" which gives suggestions for orgenizing @ nutrition 
| education program am @ teacher in: (Please check Elementary grades [) Junior 
High 
Name Grade 
Street or &.D School 


- 
THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 4 


THE UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
Please send me « set of your free teaching unit on BEET SUGAR 
Name 


Street of &.D 


> 
< 


Zone 

FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 235 
New bo 6 Regional booklets showing railroad and 


Please send me kiet on France 


motor services 
Name 


Street or RO 


Zone State . 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, Book Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 382 


Please send me. for free ten-day inspection, the Better Homes & Gardens Story Book - regular price 
$2.95. | understand that | can keep the book at the special teachers’ price of $2.00 
Name 
Street or 2.0 Schoo! 
Zone State 


City 


FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS ... 


Clip, ond SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish to obtcin. PRINT 
ON EACH the required information, and mall them together (first class) in ONE envelope to THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. Do not paste them on cards. You will doubtiess wish to 
include some of the other coupons on page 66. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to service the coupons in 
this issue beyond the present school year. Do not send us coupons from any issues earlier than Sep- 
tember, 1951. Teochers should fl! out the coupons themselves—NOT have pupils do it. 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we connot occept ond forword COPIES of coupons. The original coupons, clipped 
from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 
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SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 


A New Circle Dance 


Josephine Locke 


“Dutch Mill 

Dance,” an old Hollandish 
song-dance, with modern words, 
this country circle dance may be 
done by any number of dancers di- 
visible by three. The First Dancer 
in each group of three is Farmer 
Brown, and sings Stanzas 3, 5, 7, 
and 9. The Second and Third 
Dancers sing the remaining stanzas. 


DAPTED from 


MUSIC FIGURE 1 
Stanza 1: Dancers join hands 
to form a circle. Everyone glides, 
or “sashays,” eight steps to the left 
for the first four measures. For the 
next four measures they glide eight 
steps to the right and then quickly 
drop hands separate into 
groups of three. (There is no rest 
between Stanza | and Stanza 2, so 
step lively, please. 
MUSIC FICURE 2 
Stanzay 2-9: The First Dancer 
hooks right arm through right arm 
of the Second Dancer. They swing 
around in a windmill circle, taking 
small running steps, while the 


Third Dancer claps in time to the 
music, as far as the first word 
“oirl.” Then the First Dancer 
drops the arm of the Second Danc- 
er and hooks his left arm through 
the left arm of the Third Dancer. 
Second Dancer claps as First and 
Third Dancers swing in a reverse 
circle, until the second word “girl” 
is sung, when they separate. 

The First Dancer alternates part- 
ners four times during one stanza. 
If this seems too difficult at first, try 
alternating partners only twice in 
each stanza until you see how it 
is done. 

In square-dance language, this is 
than the ordinary 


nothing more 
“elbow swing.” the “farmer” alter- 
nately swinging first with one 


“oirl,” and then with another. 
Re-form original circle at the end 
of Stanza 9 


MUSIC FIGURE 


Stanza 10: Repeat the action de 
scribed tor Stanza 1, dropping 
hands at the end of the last sashay 
or glide to the right. 


FARMER BROWN 


Music Figure | 


1. Farm - cr Brown, how goes your hay 
10. Farm - er Brown, how went your hay - 


-ing’ May we 


help you if you please? 
ing? We have danced ¢ - nough in threes. 


Then in-stead of wag - ¢s 


Farm - cr Brown, what's that you're say 


pay -ing, Will you dance with us 


in threes? 
ing? Now we all can take our ease, 
Yes, we all) can take our ease, 


Oh, Jack, where your girl? Oh, Jack, where is your stead - y girl? 
3. She’s milk-ing in the shed. She's milk- ing in the dair-y shed. 
a i 
be t 4 i 


With a 
Witha HAY-sa-saaa anda 
4. And does she drink the milk? 
And does she drink the nice, fresh 
milk? 
With a hay-sa-sa, 
And a hoop-la-la, 
Oh, does she drink the milk? 


5. She sells it in the town. 
She sells it in the near-by town. 
With a hay-sa-sa, 
And a hoop-la-la, 
She sells it in the town. 


What will she bring for us? 
What will she bring for all of 
us. 
With a hay-sa-sa, 
And a hoep-la-la, 
What will she bring for us? 


+ 


HAY -sa-saaa anda HOOP- Jack, where is your girl? 


HOOP - la - la, She’s milk-ing in the shed! 


7. Some candy, pop, and gum. 
Some candy, pop, and bubble gum. 
With a hay-sa-sa, 
And a hoop-la-la, 
Some candy, pop, and gum. 


And will you soon be wed? 
Oh, will you soon be churched and 
wed? 
With a hay-sa-sa, 
And a hoop-la-la, 


And will you soon be wed? 


9. We planned on harvesttime. 
We planned to wed by harvest- 
time. 
With a hay-sa-sa, 
And a hoop-la-la, 
We planned on harvesttime, 


| 
| 
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| 
~ 
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How Transportation Has 
Developed in America 


Continued from page 50) 


TOM AND |JERRY—No fooling? 

aLice—The sparks from that hor- 
rible engine have ruined my best Sun- 
day dress. Just look at it! 

ENGINEER Too bad, Mis , but wood 
fires just naturally throw off sparks 

TOM (still brushing off his clothes 
Jerry, remember that horse and buggy 
we saw going along next to the tracks 
a couple of miles back? 

yerry—Yes? 

rom—Why, they were going almost 
as fast as we were, and they were 
probably more comfortable than we 
were. 

perry—Don't worry, Tom. If men 
could invent a vehicle that would go 
by itself, they are smart enough to 
make riding in it more comfortable. 

ALICE fruit )—Just 
think of it. We are the first passengers 
to ride from Albany to Schenectady on 
the railway. 

tom—I right. The 
iron horse is a wonderful invention 

JERRY How does this 
train run anyway, Mr. Engineer? 

ENGINERR—Well, | put this wood in- 
to the fire and the fire heats the water. 
When the water gets good and hot it 
makes steam, and the steam drives the 
engine wheels. 

atict—But where do you get water? 

ENGINEER—When we come to a 
alone the track, we stop 
ind fill up the tank in here with wa- 
ter, He points to neine, 

rom--We owe our thanks to James 
Watt who inve nted the steam engine. 

jerry ll give him thanks. 
Maybe in vears to come a train will be 
able to go twenty-five or thirty miles 
an hour 

anice—If they do, I hope they make 
railroad coaches enclosed so that the 
sparks won't burn the people's clothes. 

rom—And find a way to keep out 
the smoke so people won't cough, 

ENGINEER (footing a whistle)—All 
aboard! All aboard for Schenectady. 

They all get back into the cars. 
Sound of train starting as the curtain 
closes. ) 


passing some 


suppose you're 


to Engine er 


farmhouse 


AcT 
The Modern Railroad 


ARACTERS 


KEADER OPERATOR PEGGY Jim 
SETTING 

\ signal tower of a modern railroad. 

modern railroads 

We are going to 


READER—On out 
there are many jobs 
learn something about them. Let us 
look in on an operator at a signal 
tower of a modern railroad. 

OPERATOR (seated at a desk sending 
telegraph knock on 


messages; hears 


door ,—Come in. 

Pegey and Jim enter 

procy—Are you the operator of this 
tower’ 


operator Yes, am 

peccy—Mav we look around and ask 
vou some questions P 

OPERATOR— Certainly 

jim—Just what is your job up here 
in the tower? 

Well, | make sure that 
the trains get on the right track. I 
keep in touch with the engineers on 
the trains by telephone and also with 
the other operators and the dispatcher. 

jim—You must pretty im- 
portant job. 

OPERATOR — Yes, it really is. Of course 
the dispatcher in the main office is in 
charge. 
have to check with the dispatcher. 

jiw—You keep the trains from run- 
ning into each other, don’t you? 


hav e a 


We operators in the towers 


peccy—A wreck would cost a lot of 
money and probably hurt many peo- 
ple, wouldn't it? 

operator—Yes. The railroads work 
constantly to maintain safety in oper- 
ation. They don’t want any accidents, 
but sometimes they occur because boys 
and girls are careless or mischievous. 
Just picture a big, fast, streamline 
train with its crew and hundreds of 
passengers aboard, and then imagine 
what might happen if someone should 
tamp vr with a signal light, or do some- 
thing to a switch to cause the train to 
turn onto another track, or put a small 


A Power-Full 


Huge electric generating plants like this burn as much 
as 10,000 tons of coal a day. And, ton for ton, today’s 
better-prepared coal burned in the most modern plants 
develops 2 to 3 times the power that it did 30 years ago. 


One of the fastest growing needs in America today 
is the need for more electric power. To meet this de- 
mand, electric utilities have expanded more rapidly 
than any other industry in America. This has required 
more and more fuei—most of it coal. 


More than a hundred million tons of coal will be used this 
year to generate the nation’s electric power. Lighting the 
lights of great cities and lightening the work of daily living. 


operator There are pullman: cars, 
dining cars, mail cars, library cars, 
lounge cars, working cars, derrick cars, 
and many others. And there are also 
three kinds of engines—steam, electric, 
and diesel. 


The train might be 


rock on the rails. 
wrecked as a result. 
jim—We'll tell the others at school 
what you have just said, Mr. Operator. 
prccy—No boy or girl I know would 
want to cause a wreck, but some can 


be verv thoughtless. peccy—Mr. Operator, what do some 

operator—If you persuade them to of the new streamline trains look 
leave alone everything that is used by like? I’ve never had a very good look 
the railroad, you will be doing a won- at one. 


operator I know one reason why 
you haven't seen one very plainly. It’s 
because they go over one hundred 
miles an hour. In order to go this fast, 
(Continued on page 70) 


derful thing for all the people who 
ride on trains—and that means a lot 
of people. 

jim—How many different kinds of 
cars are there on this railroad? | 


Future — ~ 


Thanks to Coal! 


combustion equipment make it possible to get more 
energy per ton than ever before. 

Now, and for hundreds of years to come, coal will 
be the nation’s most abundant, economical, and de- 
pendable source of heat and power. 


Today the electric utilities have pushed ahead to 


take the place long occupied by steel as coal’s leading 


customer. 


There are sound reasons why electric utilities are 
relying so heavily on coal: Coal is America’s most 
abundant fuel—representing 92% of the nation’s fuel 
reserves. Coal is America’s most dependable fuel— 
mined by a progressive, highly-mechanized industry 
that can keep pace with the demand. Coal is America’s 
most economical fuel—better preparation plus better 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DeparTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


Coal Institute, | Dept. 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
includes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. 
Coal Map. 


PLEASE PRINT 


Bitumi Ed. 


Name 
Street — 
City— 


Jone State — 
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FOR CANADIAN READERS 


FIRST LOAN CO., Dept. F-133 


lease send me on @ plain envelope, complete information about your Borrow-By-Mail 
y 
service for teachers, as described on the back cover 
Name Grade 
Street or 8.0 Sch 
City Zone State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 32g 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
am interested in knowing about 7.C.U.'s "'10-Way Protection 
sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less than a nickel @ day 


THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 4g 
Policy against accident 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No 
Zone State 
MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS, Box 10 THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 398 
Please send me FREE « rty assroom suggestions for handicraft using MYSTIK TAPE 
reprinted from center pages October INSTRUCTOR 


Pupils 


n 
=< 


Name Grade 


No. Pupils 


° 
= 
° 


cit Zone State 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc., Educotionc! Director THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 9 
Please send me Breaktast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1 - 2 - 3 


Name 

Street or R.D 

City Zone State 

CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., Educotional Director THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 9 
Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4-5 - 6 


Name 


Street or 


Zone State 
PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 152 THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 247 


Please send me, free and without obligation, new Rhythm Band Catalog 


< 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City County State 
BLUE CROSS COMMISSION THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 385 
ke to have copies of your exciting story for children's reading. Please 
The Rangers Pick A Wine 


My would 
send copies of 


Name Grade 


School 


Street or 
City ... Zone State 

UNITED AIR LINES THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 6] 

d for teachers only. Please send me travel! information as checked Hawaiian 

Golden West Air Cruises Send me your listings of Free Aviation 


<”* 
= 
a 


Name Grade 
Street or RD No. Pupils 
City Zone State 
MERS. ASSN., INC., Rubber Footwear Div. THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 355 
hart and unit The Story of Foolish Freddie and 


Please send me your free classroom 


Wise Willie reprinted from center pages December 1951 INSTRUCTOR 

Name Grade 
Street of B.D No. Pup 
City woe. Zone State 


FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 273 


Please send information on your American Pictorial History offer. (See ad on Page 70 
Name 


Street of R.D Sch 
Zone State 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 379 
e pies ne for each pup of your Arithmetic Unit Based on 
» pages 27-34 of the September issue 


Please end 
q e, for elementary grades, which appeared 


{ THE INSTRUCTOR 


Grade 
Street of RE N Pupils 


City Zone State 

GILBERTON CO., INC THE INSTRUCTOR 1-52 63 
Please send me a mplete t of publications in the Classics Illustrated Series. 


City Zone State 


In requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


Clip, ond SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish to obtain. PRINT 
ON EACH the required information, ond moil them together (first class) in ONE envelope to THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. Do not paste them on cords. You will doubtiess wish to 
include some of the other coupons on page 64 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertuke to service the coupons in 
this issue beyond the present schoo! yeor, Do not send us coupons from any issues earlier than Sep- 
tember, 1951. Teachers should fill out the coupons themselves—NOT have pupils do it. 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept ond forward COPIES of coupons. The original coupons, clipped 
from the magotine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 
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| John Peppers Notes 


Quartette 


OMERSET MAUGHAM’s famous 
S short stories have been made 
worth-while movie called 
Quarteite. Recently, it was our 
pleasure to attend a teachers’ con- 
vention that might well be de- 
as a quartette and which 


inte a 


ribed 
made an informative and entertain- 
ing afternoon for the teachers. We 
thought of Somerset Maugham’s 
movie in connection with this con- 
vention featured four 
major speakers and then broke up 


because it 


into discussion groups and question 
periods. 

Phe first speaker was Inspector 
Cavell, who presented the teachers 
with some broad principles of edu- 
which they might use to 
euide them in the formation of a 
healthy educational philosophy. 

The second spe aker, Mrs. Ruth 
teacher in 
reading, grouping the 
pupils for the teaching of reading. 
She featured her talk by giving 
each teacher a mimeographed sheet 
which outlined the latest practices 
in the teaching of reading so that 
the individual teacher could refer 
to her notes when putting these 
practices into effect in her own 


cation 


Thomas, consultant 


spoke on 


classroom. 

Mr. E. Tyers, newly appointed 
consultant teacher in social studies, 
spoke to the teachers regarding ex- 
cursions and stressed the necessity 
of a thorough preparation before 
the trip, the trip itself, and finally, 
the follow-up. Mr: 
the programme's pace by showing 
a sound film that demonstrated the 
ideas he had so ably advocated in 
his talk. 

Mr. Harold Whitly, mental- 
health consultant teacher, told the 
teachers that mental health in the 
classroom is important because two 
from everv hundred children will 
enter a mental hospital at some 
time during their life. In other 
words, the child the 
school has 


Ivers varied 


averade 
Canadian elementary 
the same likelihood of entering a 
mental hospital as he has of at- 
tending a university. Mr. Whitly 
stated that the eleme ntarv-school 
teacher could play a leading part 
in improving the general level of 
mental health in our society by cre- 
ating classroom where 
children could 


and give satisfaction with a min- 


situations 
learn how to get 


mum of attention and frustration 
He reminded the teachers that chil- 
dren need to feel satisfaction in be- 
ing a member of the class. ‘Teach- 
ers should plan the work so that it 
Is challenging and vet possible ot 
attainment. ‘Teachers should show 
their affection for the child by tell- 
ing him that he has been missed 
when he has been absent due to ill- 
should generally show 
their concern for the individual pu- 


ness and 


pil. Mr. Whitly went on to say 
that every child should feel freedom 
from fear and that the creation of 
self-confidence in a child is a major 
function of the teacher interested 
in developing sound mental health. 

We enjoved this “quartette” con- 
vention because it moved along at 
a brisk pace. The speakers were 
all well prepared. The discussion 
groups that followed were not held 
for too long a_ period after the 
speeches. The questions the teach- 
ers asked the experts were challeng- 
ing, and the answers provided on 
the spur of the moment by the con- 
sultant teachers and the inspector 
were comprehensive and stimulat- 
ing. This convention proved that 
local experts can do a splendid job 
of leads rship It is wise to recog- 
nize our local educational prophets 


Toronto’s In-Service 
Programme 


year a high light of the 
school opening is the issuance 
of the Training Pro- 
gramme booklet by the Toronto 
Board of Education, The unique 
feature of the classes described in 
this booklet is that the after-school 
improve ment programme was start- 
ed by the teachers themselves and 
is organized and operated by the 
various staff members during out- 
of-school hours. The attractive 
booklet, with its amusing little il- 
lustrations contributed by the pub- 
lic-school pupils, and with a fore- 
word by Dr. C. C. Goldring, 
Director of Education, is the con- 
tribution of the Board to this out- 
standing programme. 

More than 2,000 teachers in the 
Toronto elementary and secondary 
schools— principals, teachers, and 
school secretaries—are participat- 
ing in this self-motivated pro- 
gramme that is keeping them 
abreast of the rapid developments 
in Canadian education. 

The Toronto system has four- 
teen different associations for edu- 
cators in the various specialized 
fields, and each association spon- 


In-Service 


sors its own in-service programme. 
In addition, the fields of 
learning are featured with classes 
in Red Cross, first aid, conserva- 
photography, and hu- 
man relations in school. 


broad 


tion, music, 


Canadian Teachers— As you ean 
plainly see, this column is all 
yours, althongh many teachers 
in the States will read it too. 
Would you like to be @ contrib- 
utor to, as well as a reader of, 
Mr. Pepper's Notes? Send in- 
teresting short items to Cana- 
dian Notes, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y.. U.S.A. and we 
will forward them to him. Pay- 
ment will be made for all con- 
tributions used. Unused items 
will not be returned. 
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Teaching Sixth-Graders 
to Think 


(Continued from page 28 


ideas without fear. Wouldn't it be in 
teresting to get different points of 
view? But we must always decide for 
ourselves what is wisest after we have 
compared these. We must read many 
ideas, but we must never accept oth- 
er people's opinions without critical 


thinking. How could we discover 


other people’s thoughts if we did not 
read them and discuss them? 

Here | made a survey of the news- 
papers read by the children at home 
They were the News, Mirror, Journal, 
Post, and Times. Most of the parents 
were shopkeepers and workers; some 
were professional persons; and several 
worked at the public library. 

Joel had brought his radio to 
school. Every morning we listened to 
the news while Carol jotted down the 
important words (clues for further 
discussion) on the blackboard. One 
morning it was announced that the 
candidates for an important political 
office would speak that night. Several 
of the children found articles about 
this meeting in their newspapers and 
brought them to school. How differ 
ently each paper defended its favorite 
candidates! The ensuing 
aroused a great deal of interest Then 
the inevitable happened! Every pupi! 
brought a paper to school the follow 
ing morning without being asked. We 
all had a good laugh about that. My 
purpose was being accomplished. \ 
new world had been opened up 


discussion 


EXPLORING NEWSPAPERS 


We studied the make-up of news- 
papers. Hlow do we find an item in a 
book? How could we tind an item in 
a paper? We read the index of the 
various papers and posted them on 
our bulletin beards. Which was most 
Then the period of dis- 
covery and fun began 

1. What clues did the 
give? 


inclusive 
headlines 


What was in the article itself? 

>. How could we find out when the 
article was published? 

t. Who wrote it? 

5. Were all articles on the same 
news alike although printed in differ- 
ent papers’ 

6. What was meant by “colored” 
articles? 

7. What was the editorial’ 

8. Who wrote the editorial’ 

9, How could a paper develop hob- 
bies? 

10. What kind of type was used in 
the papers? 

11. How could we get the most in- 
formation from our paper? 

12. Why does a paper have cartoons’ 

13. What daily happenings could 
keep our class alert to find the an- 
swers? 

The papers made the world a vivid 
place for every child in the class—the 
lonely boy interested only in’ books, 
the handball player who looked down 
on bookworms. David discovered the 
photography section of the World- 
Telegram Jay developed a stamp 
hobby. Sally, who dreamed of trips, 
made a scrapbook of the travel sec- 
tions of the Post, Mirror, and Time 
Anthony had hated reading but now 
he read the sports section every day 
Individuals spent ‘ess time on reading 
comics, 

Not a day went by but something 
interesting was brought in from news- 
papers and magazines and discussed 
Each day new clippings were posted. 
What heated discussions arose! “Who 
is vour authority?” was often asked. 
When a report was given, the children 
listened with an awareness that was 


good to watch. Ihe class was trans- 
formed into a democratic whole that 
read, thought, and criticized. 

The day soon came when we de- 
cided to write our own newspaper 
Since we did not have much paper, 
we decided to use large sheets of 
brown wrapping paper and publish 
the news once a month. The editorial 
Then the class, us 
ing the index of various papers, d 
cided what would be put into ours 
Bernard designed the form What 
kind of printing should be used? The 
art staff decided on typing and manu- 


staff was elected. 


script “because newspapers use vari- 
ous kinds of printing.” One commit- 
tee volunteers typed the articles. 
Our best artists illustrated the articles. 
Who would interview? Who would 
be reporters’ 

Then began the business of editing 
the material. Richard's feelings were 
hurt because part of his story of 
Chanukah was omitted The class 
discussed the matter. They realized 
why his writing was “colored” when 
he wrote that Jerusalem should be- 
long only to the Jewish people. Per- 
haps other people felt the same way. 


What a happy outcome toleration of 
other people's ideas! Critic al thinking 
can lead to rich living 


CARRYING THE WORK ALONG 


We teachers must constantly ask 
ourselves: Are we teaching our chil- 
dren to read correctly? Are they ac 
cepting everything they read and hear, 
or are they capable of discerning dif 
ferent points of view? We must teach 
them to read between the lines so that 
they can recognize and choose what is 
true and right for our democratic pat 
tern of living. 


Time to Check Food Habits 


Alert teachers know the value of nutrition and 
health education. They know it is in the lower 
grades that habits are formed which last on into 


adult life. 


And you can see results of such a program 
almost at once! Classes on food are lively and 


The start of a new year is a good time to takea 
new look at the eating habits of your pupils . . . 
and put more emphasis on the study of food. The 


booklet, ““My Guide” tells about one elementary 


interesting . . . it’s a subject which your boys and 
girls will like to study. It’s an important part of 
their lives. Then, too, as you see the results mir- 


rored in improved eating habits, you alse 
see the reflection in more responsive minds. 
Healthy pupils actually sparkle. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NAME 


teacher's program. It may help you. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below for your free copy. 


Wheat Flour institute, Dept. 1-1, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, ili. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “My Guide,” which gives sug- 
gestions for organizing a nutrition education program. | am a teacher 
in: (Please check) 
0 Elementary grades 
© Please send me the “Teaching Materials” leaflet describing other 
tree teaching aids and nutrition materials. 


Junior High High School 


INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 


CITY AND ZONE 
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RETIREMENT 
IN 
FLORIDA 


Let us send vou our free color 
booklet about the wonderful re 


trement advantages of Ocala 
Marion ¢ ty blorida Op 
portunit for trus growin 
cattle fa ne. tart n a loaned 
wher ntortable 
suprem Send coupon today 


Mr. Harold A. Goforth 

Ocala & Marion County Chamber of 
Commerce, Ocala 6, Flor 


Plen end free r booklet about wonder- 
ful Marion County t 

Name 

Addrew 

City State 


TAKE ORDERS 


NaWeonallyg Advertised 


TWONEW CARS 
NYLONS |: 


GUARANTEED MONTUS Biitswuh tne 


rents 
nd for | } 


MONTHS depending on 


4 nace § Paul 
SEND No MONEY sb Hose Size 

Kian name on for fu 


© bite Lowett Wikia, 
KNIT. HOSIERY CO. oA Greenfield Onio 


Mal POSTAL FINANCE CO 

Dept.i0 15th and Harney Omaha, Nebr 
tome H 


TEACHING — THE PROFESSION 


rough t rt 


Write for 


K. Richard Johason, Ph. Pres. Evansion 


‘ PAT SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 


Last! 


GREETING 
CARDS 
The ideal way to raise funds for schoo! 
group activities Sunshine Cards 
: quickly, cara big profits Write today 
FO for Sunshine Fund Raising Plan and 
7 Samples on approval inciude name of 
school and group represented 
‘ SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. IN-1, 


115 Fulton Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


Life with the Eskimos 


(Continued from page 0 


1. Another verv interesting activity 


making of Eskimo-head seatter 
pins from halves of walnut shells. The 


was the 


Eskimo face was drawn on the shell 
with cravon and covered with cleat 
hits of blue felt trimmed 
with cotton were used to make hoods 
beneath which fell black yarn hair 


nail polish 


Small safety pins were sewn across 
the back of the hoods. The children 
were extremely proud of these on 
ments and wore them on their ‘blouses 
ind jackets 
5. One committee made several at 
tractive murals for our exhibit The 
most striking Was a cut-out picture of 
a huge walrus sitting on a cake of ice 
This was drawn on brown paper and 
painted with powder paint. Another 
was a water scene featuring a glisten- 
ing iceberg in the distance and a dog 
team crossing a floe. Strips of shiny 
colorless paper were fastened over the 
iceberg to give it a glittering effect 
Other polar animals, made like the 
huskies, gave additional atmosphere. 
B. Reading and languag 
1. Many of the children brought their 
library books to school for the class to 
use I read some stories to the chil- 
dren and other books were left on the 
library table for the bovs and girls to 
enjoy in their leisure time. Some of 
these books were The himo 7 
by Luev Perkins (Houghton Mifflin 
and Their First Igloo, by Barbara 
True and Marguerite Henry Albert 
Whitman 

Manv in the class collected poems 
fe in the cold North. Thev 


about lif 
needed little persuasion to use their 
own creative designs for decorating 
thei | pers 

From time to time the 
wrote stories about the different phases 


children 


of our work 
t+. We made invitations for our final 
program which were sent to parents 
and friends, 

It was necessary for us to write a 
number of “thank-vou™ letters to those 
who had helped make our program 
so successful 
C. Arithmet The building of our 
*, and dogs proved 
exceedingly valuable to the children 
¢ construction estimates. The 

addition, 
muitiplication, and division were put 
I he develop nent 


of many story proble ms came about as 


snow house, sledge 


m makir 
principles of subtraction, 


nto immediate use 


our committee went to work. 


D. Mu We 


learned several tine 


songs about Eskimo life. The favorite 
eemed to be rote song by R. T. 
Bjork it Jolly Littl Eskimo 
d in Rhythr and Rimes (Ginn 
1 ¢ 
I I aid Facts were obtained 
not only by reading but by seeing films 
md des pertaining to Eskimo life 
\\ wited out visual-aids supervisor 
to cor and take pretures of the inter 
estu thines we were doing. Needless 
to sav, there was great excitement on 


the day we previewed the slides 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

In order for others to share what 
ve had learned, we presented a pro- 
ar ind exhibit as the conclusion 
tf our unit Lhe program was ca ed 
Life with the Eskimos We sent i 
Vitations to our parents and friends 
The invitations were made in booklet 
fort } x 3” Part of our cover 
were made from red construction pa 
per with a blac k seal stenciled on the 
front, while the others were made of 
blue paper with a white polar bear for 
A white sheet was stay | 
inside for the message. 

Each committee gave a report on 
some phase of Eskimo life, in which 


decoration 
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every child took part. Some had only 
several sentences, but it was their way 
of sharing experiences. Pictures were 
used to illustrate some of the talks. 
In other instances, the papier-maché 
objects themselves were used 

Songs and choral speaking made up 
another part of the program 

Ihe climax of a show was a 
dramatization portraying a typical sit- 
uation in an Eskimo home 


ESKIMO CHILDREN AT HOME 
CHARACTERS 


ten-year-old Eskimo boy. 
Kiava— His nine-year-old sister. 


SETTING 
Just outside the entrance way of the 


family igloo. The time is shortly be- 
fore the evening meal. 


KLAYA niffing a xe 1d arema com- 
ing from the igloo Lm I smell 


something good cooking, dont you 
neTsook— Yes, I do. That's the seal 
meat mother is cooking for dinner. 

KLAYA—Seal meat Why, didn’t 
know that we had fresh seal meat. 

NeTsook—You missed all the fun 
this afternoon. Father and the other 
men caught two large seals while they 
were out on the water. I helped cut 
them up. 

KLAYA—What? You mean father let 
you help cut up the seal meat this 
tire 

NETSOOK—Yes, of course he did 

KLAYA—Well! I don't believe it. 

Nersook—Why not? I am telling 
the truth 

KLAYA—You will have to prove it 
to me. Just tell me exactly how you 
did it. If you tell it exactly right, I 
will know that vou are not teasing me. 

NeTsook—First [ went down to the 
edge of the water and helped the men 
pull the kayaks and seals ashore. We 
used large knives to cut up the seals. 
We took off the skins and next the 
thick laver of blubber beneath. Um!! 
Leans over with his head in the en- 
trance way That smells good! Then 
we sliced off big chunks of meat and 
passe d them out to the women. So you 

e, | was there and I did help. 

KLAYA Well, I guess vou were there 
all right. What else did vou de? 

Netsook—TI played with some of the 
bovs in the village. We were waiting 
for father and the others to come 
home. We plaved ball and ran races 

KLAYA—The meat should be ready 
now because mother never cooks it 
long. Come on. Let's go in and see. 

The children crawl into the igloo.’ 

When Netsook and Klava came out 
of their snow house, each was carrving 
a plate of seal meat (marshmallows 
which they passed to the guests 

Those in the a 
ed when they were invited to crawl 
into the house and pretend to be 


udience were delight- 


dwellers of a region of ice and snow. 


Real-Life Experiences in 
Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 31) 


receives much pleasure in using a dic- 
tionary. She keeps a running list of 
new vocabulary words in arithmetic. 
Marvin Mmacines that he is an F.B.L 
man and enjoys solving puzzles. Al- 
most every day he brings quizzes and 
odes to the room and sees his friends 
train their mental resources toward 
Herbert's fingers are 
nstantly doodling, drawing, and de- 
Herbert continually sketches 
the stories in the arithmetic problems 
Those pupils who have visual domi- 
nance are especially grateful for his 


the solutions 


work. Each in his own way finds self- 
expression through arithmetic and at 
the same time serves his friends, 


As the scores on the Map, Index, 
and Graph Reading Test were being 
tabulated, the teacher noticed that the 
highest scores were consistently in 
Graph Reading. The teacher chuckled, 
Of course, for individual graphs were 
kept by each child for his studies in 
arithmetic! 

Possibilities for the development of 
through instruction in 
anthmetic are becoming more appar- 
ent. There is an element of originality 
in molding numbers to fit the demands 
of a social situation, like the purchase 
of a gift, that can be compared favor- 
ably in its basic elements to creative- 


cr-ativeness 


ness in art, music, and literature. As 
the child gains arithmetical skill, and 
as he finds jov in transferring arith- 
metical knowledge to new situations, 
large areas for creative effort are 
opened to him. 

Andrew wrought wonders with bits 
of colored glass. He created patterns 
to. demonstrate fourths, thirds, and 
halves. Do you wish to add fractions? 
Just wait a minute, while Andrew 
checks his bits of glass. Ah, here now 
is the answer. Do vou wish to demon- 
strate the relationships of proper and 
improper fractions’ Here it is, for 
Andrew has created patterns in glass 
for you as ancient as those made by 
the Phoenicians; as modern as those 
in the twentieth-century classroom. 
From either View pomnt, arithmetic or 
art, they are beautiful. 

From the joy he finds with numbers, 
the child may frequently develop life 
interests. Many children find a securi 
ty in the mathematical process which 
they cannot duplicate in other fields 
From this security have come the 
architects, 

The boy, 
telling his classmates about his prob- 


stimuli for the engineers, 
and statisticians of our time 
lems met while selling newspapers, 
may be the merchant of tomorrow. 
Not only in the 
arithmetic make a contribution. Every- 
one knows that the salesman, the clerk, 
the secretary, and even the housewife, 


professions does 


must use arithmetic daily. The con- 
tribution the individual makes to his 
democratic society, no matter what his 
occupation may be, will inevitably be 
enhanced by skill in arithmetic. 

The extent to which arithmetic be- 
comes functional for the learner de- 
pends to the greatest degree upon the 
ability of the teacher. If the teacher 
holds arithmetic to be a social process, 
if she sees the many implications for 
effective living in the teaching of arith- 
metic, she will develop in her pupils a 
confidence in meeting life's problems 


The Three Bears 


Continued from page 49) 


PAPA BEAR—Sh 

MAMA BEAR—Sh— 

BABY BEAR—Sh— 

PAPA BEAR—Someone’s sleep- 
ing in my bed! 

MAMA BEAR—Someone’s been sleep 
ing in my bed! 

BABY BEAR—Someone’s been sleep 
ing in my bed! 

neaRs—And here she is! 

PAPA BEAR~A little girl; 

MAMA BEAR—With golden curls. 

BEAR—She's waking up! 

coumbocks—Oh! Oh! OL 

2—Then out the window 
Goldilocks leaped, 


voice 3—And ran and ran as a lit- 
tle girl can, 
voice 4 


She ran so fast, until at last 

She was safely home again. 
ALL— 

To this very day 

She has never been known 

To enter a house, 

When folks were not home. 
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Li'l Zulu 


Continued from page 55 


Now Li'l Zulu tried to forget about 
all those odd creatures. He ran and he 
jumped. He walked and he whistled. 
Looking down he saw some’ great big 
tracks. He looked around. He thought 
he was alone. He knelt down to ex- 
amine the tracks. “Yes! They belong 
to that great monster,” said Li'l Zulu 
“T must get away from here.” 

So on he went holding tightly to 
his spear. Then he heard a terrible 
loud nowe. He ran 
Then he peeked over it and sure 
enough, there was that gigantic animal 
running toward him! Nothing could 
stop him! Lil Zulu made a sudden 
dive under the bush. Then a heavs 
pounding came close to him. Som: 


behind bush 


thing swept by so close to the bush 
that he thought the bush was being 
taken up by its roots. When he looked 
out through the top—my he was fright- 
ened! He saw the big animal running 
by him. Li'l Zulu said to himself, “Tl 
be a cracked coconut if he hasn't got 
two tails! 

Lil Zulu was still a little shaky as 
he climbed oui of the leaves and be 
gan looking for Bobo. “Bobo, Bobo! 
he called But no Bobo He saw a 
hollow log. Perhaps Bobo had crept 
in there But no, Bobo was nowhere 
to be found! 

And then just as he reached a grove 
of palm trees he turned his head and 
Oh-h h! There he was again that 
vreat big animal looking right at him! 
He put his hands up to covet his eves, 
ind when he looked again, there they 
all were Ihe big bird, the animal 
with spots, the one with stripes, and 
Mr. Two ‘Tails! But now as he looked, 
Li'l Zulu wasn't so afraid. “Maybe I'm 
getting used to them,” he said to him- 
self. But no. they 
want to be friendly for they were 
laughing. And when he felt himself 
being picked up by that long thing 
that looked like a tail, he began to 
laugh too, He was tossed ever so light- 
ly onto that long, long neck and down 
he slid—off that spotted animal and 
onto the back of the striped one. This 
one gave him a ride round and round, 
until finally Li'l Zulu fell off. By now 
he knew they were playing with him, 
for all of them kept laughing. 

Lil Zulu suddenly remembered he 
was lost and thought he had better 
find his wav home sundown, 
So he backed away, waving good-by to 


really seemed to 


before 


his new friends. 

He was just wondering which way 
home was when he saw at his feet a 
banana peel. A little way 
another banana peel. He 
little farther and there was 
and another! 

Li'l Zulu began to follow the ba- 
nana peels, One, two, three, four, five, 
and many, 
on, he looked up and there was Bobo 
chattering and chattering and drop- 
ping banana peels, Lil Zulu was 
home again! 


ahead was 
looked a 
another 


many banana peels farther 


Paul Bunyan—Hero 
Extraordinary 


Continued from page 24) 


and strike while the iron is hot! Have 
available the books and materials you 
have been assembling for this exciting 
moment, and provide time for brows- 
Expose the children 
them to 


ing and reading 
to the 
explore other sources, such as the li- 
brary and bookshelves at home. From 
time to time, read a Paul Bunyan tale 
to keep alive the 
been created during the more continu- 
ous class activities, 


books and encourage 


interest which has | 


The most genuine source of evalua- 
tion in summarizing vour success is 
that related to the children’s behavior 
and to their reactions to new experi 
ences in the world of literature. This 
evaluation will be in accord with the 
original goals and purposes set up ip 
presenting the tales of Paul Bunyan. 


CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 


When Paul Bunyan has lived in the 
children’s imaginations and their 
stories long and vigorously enough to 
have an abiding place as the hero he 


is, most of them will show a natural 


Dramatizations, planned and prepared 
| by the group, will give expression t 
children’s interpretations of the stories 


and a spontaneous desire to express 
their new-found interest in some crea- 
tive activity. Many will seek to read 
more of the stories in their free-reading 
time Some will retell 
stories with their own creative inter- | CONCLUSION 
pretations, characteristic of retold folk Little by little, the 
tales. Others will draw on their im- | served a very re: il purpose in initiating 5 
Paul Bunwan as a story character will 
take a definite back seat. Paul Bunyan 
will live for the children in their own 


in Satisfying wavs, 


rewrite or 


which 


poster 


aginations as they portray Paul Bunyan 
and his Blue Ox im original stories 
and art creations, 

Children who enjoy the rhyme and pictures and posters. He will live fos 
rhythm of poetry may express them- them in his rightful place as a favorite 
selves in poetic form, They may and fascinating character in out 
original musi American folklore 


original words to 


To meet tomorrows challenge 


Research on teen-agers emphasizes the importance ofan 
adequate calcium intake for growing young people. 


One quart of milk daily during childhood—particu- 
larly when supplemented with vitamin D to insure 
maximum absorption and utilization of calcium—pro- 
vides for ample storage of this 
mineral prior to the rapid growth 
period of adolescence.'! The rec- 
ommendation has been made 
that, during this period of accel- 
erated growth, the daily milk 
intake of rapidly growing boys 
be increased to one and one-half 
quarts.? Not all of this needs to 
be in the form of fluid milk— 
cheese or ice cream may be substituted for equivalent 
amounts of milk as a rich source of calcium. 


Boys and girls need ample supplies of all nutrients to 
meet demands for growth and activity. In addition to 
providing calcium for sturdy bones, milk supplies high- 
quality protein for growth of muscles and other tissues. 
In amounts recommended, dairy foods—milk, butter, 
—also make substantial contributions 
to the energy value of the diet, and to the supplies of 


cheese, ice cream 


DAIRY 


_ essential to our 
nations strength | 


riboflavin, vitamin A, thiamine, 
phosphorus, magnesium, and 
other essential nutrients. 


Milk and milk products, as 
parts of an adequate diet for our 
youngsters, represent an invest- 
ment in good health, strength, 
and morale for our country. 


1. Stearns, G. Human requirements of calcium, phosphorus, magnesium. J. Am, 
Med. Assn. 142:478 (Feb.) 1950. 
2. Smith, J. M. Calcium needs of teen-age boys. Nutrition News, (April) 1947, 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition : 
of the American Medical Association, 3 


OW 
40005 ano 


DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products, 
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WITHOUT CHARGE! 


a Class project 
your pupils 


0.5. 


fir 


Betsy Ro 


Lincoln's Speech at Gettysbure 


a 
portfolio of 

48 

Joseph 

Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here's one class project for which you 
needn't send home notes or raise 
money. Just get the class members 
to collect OUTER WRAPPERS of 
Fleer’s Dubble Bubble Gum. With- 


out charge, you can obtain: 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


A brand new portfolio of 48 fine repro- 
ductions of the celebrated Beale American 


history paintings, suitable for framing. 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP 

Dept. A9 

Philadeiphia 41, Pa 

} | enclose 150 outer wrappers trom Dubble 
Bubble for new Beale portfols 48 
reproduc 


© Please send more intormat 
Porttolo offer 


n about the Beale 


(check one) 
Teachers 
Name 


ic 


Addres 


City tate 


THE INSTRECTOR. 


How Transportation Has 
Developed in America 
(Continued from page 65) 


they must be very smooth, without anv 
smokestack, bell, or anything on top 
to slow them down. They burn oil in 
engines which we call diesels, Wait a 
minute There a signal He checks 
na n panel 

What's the matter 
There is a train on the 


jim (excitedl 
OPERATOR 
wrong track 
pracy Do you have to go and flag 


it, 
oprraror—No. You see this button 
here When | push it down a red 
light flashes in the engineer's cab on 
the tran It means to stop There 
He pushes button dows ll thre 
t nidow and i A oul That signal 
over there shows that the train has 
stopped. Now [ll have to report and 
eet instructions 

uu- Then we must leave. Thank 
you for the information, sir, It wiil 
help us in our study of transportation 
it school 

oreRATOR~ Drop in again sometime. 
be glad to have you 

PRGGY AND JIM (together) —We will. 
Good-by. 

OPERATOR Good-by. (Sits down and 
message on his telegraph 


taps out 
key 
ACT IV 
The Sky» Giant 
(CHARACTERS 

READER PILOT 
passescens Eight. COPILOT 
HOSTESS RADIO VOICE 


SETTING 
Inside a modern airliner. 


Pilot are Seated at simulated or 


imaginary controls at front Pa venuers 
are seated on cach side of the plane. 
Hoste tands in the rear 


READER Transportation has grown 
since the days of the DeWitt Clinton 
train. Now we can tly from Boston to 
Albany in a few hours. This scene 
will show vou the peopl who help 
keep the airliner tlying pilot, co pilot, 
and hostess 

FIRST PASSENGER (to Hostess as she 
Pardon me, Miss, 


comes down aisle 
but what is your job on this plan 

Hostess- | take care of all the pas- 
sengers on the plane I serve the food 
and make sure everyone is safe and 
happy 

SECOND PASSENGER—But where do 
you get the food up here? 


round before we leave 


Hostess is prepared on the 
The it Is 
tored back there until we need it. 


Pots to rear of plane 
FIRST PASSENGER (as Co-pilot come 
m Pilot's cabir Who is that man 
mnie back here 
Tm the co pilot of the 
plane My job is to take over the con 


irols if the pilot becomes ill or if it 
is his turn to sleep or rest. 
Flight 64, this is con- 
trol tower, report your position 

PILOT picking uf phone Control 
tower, this is Flight 64. We are now 
directly over Worcester, Massachusetts 
We expect to land in about one-half 
hour at Albany. How is the weather 


RAINO VOICE 


there 
RADIO -Weather good, Sky very 
cle if 
ritor— Roger Snaps off radi 
Turns to Co-pilot.) 1 euess everything 
s going to be O.K. on this trip 
PASSENGER Oh, I feel dizzy 
I should not have looked out of the 


window so steadily 


HOSTESS Just a minute I get 
something for vou She goes to rear 
of plane, g a pill, returns to Third 
Passeng Here. Swallow this pill. 


It should help you. 


January 1952 


THIRD PASSENGER Lhank you. 

FOURTH PASSENGER—I seem to be 
getting very hungry. 

Hostess — Food will be served in just 
one minute She goes back to rear of 
plane and brings out paper plates with 
food on them. She hands one plate to 
each Passenger 
My! This chick- 
en is delicious 

rHIRD PASSENGER It 
I guess | was just 


Tit’ PASS 


makes omy 


stomach feel better 


hungry, that’s all 

Evervor for a while. Then 
Hostess collects plates. Pilots are fly- 
ng all this time 

mes back to Passengers) — 
We are approaching Albany. Fasten 


vour safety belts. We will land in a 
few minutes 
Passengers fasten belts 
RADIO vorcr— Flight 64, land on Run- 
Heavy wind to the east 


wal 

rinor (picking up phone Roger. 
Stand by, Al 

Check 

Sound effects of plane landing 
Pilots make believe th sre bringing 


SINTH PASSENGER Are we in vet 
Have we landed 

SEVENTH PASSENGER” Yes. Look out 
the window We've stopped now I 
didn't even feel it 

SIXTH PASSENGER That certainly 
was a smooth landing 

SEVENTIE PASSENGER-And it took 
us only about one hour to go from Bos- 
ton to Albany 

HIGHTH PASSENGER That's modern 
transportation for you more spe ed 
and more safety 

ritor—All out. This is the end 

Note This play can serve as an in- 
spiration to any group desiring to put 
on a dramatization about the subject of 
transportation. Many more episodes could 
be added. For example, the covered- 
wagon scene might be followed by a 
scene depicting a family crossing the 
continent using a car and modern trail- 
er A scene about going from the east 
to California by ship around Cape Horn 
could be followed by a scene on a mod 
ern ocean liner. The long-distance bus 
might rate an episode—perhaps be con- 
trasted with the early stagecoach. 


Benjamin Franklin 


Continucd from page 


of things that were wise, but thev 
were funny too, and people took his 
advice without knowing he was tell- 
ing them what to do 

rom— Paul, vou're next 

pavut—Bob and I read about the ex- 
periments with cleetricity carried on 
by Benjamin Franklin. Onee, just be- 
fore a storm, he sent up a kite with a 
lo the 
end of the kite string, he attached a 


piece of wire attached to it 


kev 

jANE~ Did vou say a key? 

ROBERT (taking up story)—Yes. Any 
piece of metal would have been O.K., 
guess Then the storm began 


ightning flashed and thunder rum- 
ted. Whenever he saw a flash of 
lightning, Franklin held his finger 
near the key. He would see sparks. 
So he decided that lightning was a 
huge spark of electricity. 

Walter signifies that he wishes te 
peak, 

rom—Walter 

watTeR—I read that Benjamin 
Franklin attended school for only two 
vears. But he was apprenticed to his 
brother, who was a printer, and then 
he read everything he could find in 
print and taught himself. 

jaNe—All through his life he loved 
to read and he continued to educate 
himself \ good book to read about 
Franklin's boyhood is Ben Franklin, 
Printer’s Boy, by Augusta Stevenson, 

nerry One of the finest things he 
did for his city, Philadelphia, was to 


help establish the first circulating 
library. 

rom—We have quite a list already. 
Does anyone have anything to add? 

No one raises his hand. Well, I 
think we have plenty of material to 
write a play. 

The door opens and some colonial 
people enter. 

FIREMAN~ You may have enough in 
formation, but vou have really omitted 
some of Benjamin Franklin's most im- 
portant achievements 

rom (looking surprised)~Who are 
vou? 

FIREMAN~ We are some people 
lived in Franklin's time. He did mam 
thrifty things that helped people, and 
we think you should include them in 
vour play. [| was a fireman in Phila 
delphia in 1770. Did vou know that 
Franklin started the firt fire company 
in the colonies? He was worried be- 
cause there was no equipment for 
fighting fires, so he decided to do 
After he 
established a fire company, he helped 
to establish the first fire-insurance 
COMmpany, too 

wipow- Benjamin Franklin invented 
the first steve was a poor 


something about the matter 


widow with three children to care for 
and he would often come to my house 
with food. He worried because so 
much heat went up the chimney in- 
stead of warming mv home, and he 
invented a stove that would fit in the 
fireplace. 

WoORKER—Benjamin Franklin knew 
the newspapers were expensive because 
the colonies bought all their paper 
from England, To make cheaper pa- 
per, he helped to establish eighteen 
paper mills. Tle wanted to make it 
letters 
throughout the colonies too. es- 


possible for peopl to write 


tablished our postal system and was 
the first postmaster general of the 
United States 

Although Franklin had 
little education, he knew that the 
colonies needed trained and educated 
people He founded the University 


STUDENT 


of Pennsvivania insisted that it 
net only teach the classical subjects, 
but business and engineering too. He 
organized the Junto Club for people 
who wouldn't go to college Poday, 
thousands of people in Philadelphia 
will attend the junto 

NEIGHBOR | was Franklin’s neigh- 
bor. Although he was busy with his 
printing and his scientific inventions, 
he was always ready to serve his coun- 
trv. Congress sent him to France to 
seck aid for the American colonies 
His humor, patience, and wisdom 
helped him to win the sympathy of the 
French, and to draw up a treaty of al 
liance in which France promised to 
give us aid. Some people think that 
because Franklin was thrifty he was 
miserly with his money. That is not 
true. When the tea was dumped in 
Boston Harbor, Franklin felt that this 
was wrong. He offered to pay $75,000 
to reimburse the owners for the tea if 
the English would agree to remove the 
tax 

rom—We certainly thank you for 
coming to visit our class and giving us 
so much information 

FIREMAN~ We were glad to tell vou 
about our friend, Benjamin Franklin 
If you would like to know more about 
him, vou will find a famous book in 
your library. It is Franklin’s Auto 
biography, or the story of his life. I'm 
sure you ll think it is exciting reading 

Colonial Characters exit. 

Miss Cox~ It is too bad they couldn't 
stay here for our play. 

rom—Well, they helped us and w« 
should be able to think up a good 
play now. This afternoon L will ask 
for volunteers to help write it The 
meeting is adjourned 
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rectly spelled are added to his list of 
troublemakers 

My slowest group enjovs writing one 
word to illustrate a picture which I 
the blackboard, 
ball, girl, boy. 


Have a Reason for 
Spelling 
Continued from page 34 


drill Ihe pupils liked to 


have their achievement judged by tests 


draw on such as, a 


doll, 


through 
house, 


: With a little ingenuity, each teacher 
so that they ul ind ual 
ud keep can develop her own dev.ces to meet 
progress charts 
, the needs of her children. If a word 
But tests and drills can be fun and { 
ghewtul \ gi does not lend itself to a meaningful 
eaningtul oo Var vy of games 
» die application, then it usually does not 
nd ices on ere levels will 
keep th belong on the spelling list of the sec- 
ond-grade child. 
thusiastic. My most advanced nd-grade child 
enjoved mak This method may seem to take a 
ye | aking pi e dictionaries ot 
pelling v " little more time at first. However, it 
w words 
Another dev filling in the teacher the satisfaction of 
noth t ce Vas uiing } 
the tlanks { knowing that her teaching is geared 
or ¢ ampie: 
Jack and Jill " th to the individual needs of the child. It 
nd uy resents a challenge to both the child 


water 
and his teacher. It makes for a hap- 


This type of exercise makes for a chal- 


| To fetch a --- Ol 


} 
pier classroom atmosphere because it 
} sives each child the opportunity to 
4 nother test can be given with in- >. . 
i} ‘ 6 : enjoy what he is doing, and, most im- 
| structions: “Write the word that tells 
] portant of all, to meet with success, 
what kind of pet Johnny brought to 
school (cat). 
| Since the most meaningful test of a 
\ spelling word is when it is written in Seven-Day Party 
} context, the children and I often play Continued from page 19 
“secretary. I dictate a short letter o1 
message to each group. They act as Good-by.” she called from the 
7 a my secretaries and write the message door. “What part of a cupboard has 
) on their papers It is usually a sim- an elf in it? “ 
| ple message in which I try to use the “What crazy question!” Robin 
: / words that need testing such as: “Dear muttered Now I won't know until I 
1 Bovs and Girls, I am glad you are all see Ruth again. 
)) in school today,” or “We will play a But the next day Raymond bounced 
}) new game outdoors.” into his room and shouted, “Shelf! 
) Each group exchanges messages and before Robin had time to turn around. 
i the children enjoy evaluating each ‘Sh—elf Sure!” Robin grinned 


“PH get the hang of those riddles yet!” 

Raymond had brought him a game 
of cards that had bird pictures on 
studying 


secretaries. Helpful remarks 
“Johnny is improving as a 
had just one 


other as 
} such as, 

secretary. He 


word 


t wrong.” are encouraged. I collect all them. Robin’s hobby was 
the messages and, during individual birds, so he and Raymond had an in- 
conference time, each child helps me _ teresting hour. 
4q correct‘ his paper. The words incor- Continued on page 73 
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Name 
T.C.U. My claim received 
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tention and whenever a Address 
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learning as in a game. 


COMPREHENSION. pupil m the «f 
words. He knows a DX) word from a WHAT 

SPEED. The regular pace for first-gra ploy 
ing, Understamling, awl reading @ Vocabulary 
words in 10 months 

DISCIPLINE Chi just 
listen. N ral reading ‘ he 
part and maintain interest 

PARTICIPATION Every member of each group ge 
many tore for active par A 
not held back by the slow te 

RETENTION What a child learns he reta because be 
hearus the meaning of every word throug 7 

NO LIP MOVEMENT. goof the reacting 
is Virtually climimated, 

NO INNER SPEECH There is no tendency think 
out the word of Ppromuncation 

ALL-IN-ONE-LESSONS.. The relationship between the 
printe word and the meaning is closely taught so that 
reading, color iting yelling and compre 


bension are taught at one thu 


FREE 
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Please serd me free illus 
trated booklet “Going Our “AME — — = 
Way” giving many inter E 
Psting 
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Winter Strikes the Double O 


(Continued from page 19) 


porch door and the other end to the 
hook by the corral gate. Then he'll 
follow the rope when he comes back. 
Its a great help in a heavy storm.” 
Oh, my!" Lois’ eves grew wide. 
We must eet busy,” Martha an- 
ounced cheerfully as she went to add 
fuel to the kitchen fire. “Dh put the 
rest of the vegetables into my soup 
How'd you like to make the cocoa?” 
The girls prepared the meal and 
set the table, chattering cheerfully 
Stormy darkness fell early. Robert 
had not returned, Martha put the pot 
of soup on the back of the stove and 
hept the tire rearing. The eves of both 
itedly went to th window, 
Iwo pairs of ears strained to hear the 
wind of footfalls on the back perct 
At t Martha went across the 
porch and opened the storm door. In 


muient she was back. Iler face was 


shite inc drawn and her voice shook. 
The rope is gone!” she said. “It must 
have untied or Slipped off the hook.” 
Oh, nol” excl wd Lois, “What 
‘ do?” 
1 must trv to find him. He mav be 
it tl He would be safe 
ther ire ikets the But if 
it 1} wav to the 
tly (set the | } he 
t elf, I and she began to don 
outd r clot 
Mart! vou get tl 
le 
Pil tic rope to the | 
r d make will stay 
k p hold I car wil 
t » towure 
Robert 
tulked. M ! 
1 the store 
‘ her 
1 tl flash nt for me to tte 
the rope, Le she directed 


Lois hurr forward 

Now give me the flashlight, and go 
side, honey,” she said kindly after 
he had secured the 1 ye by a series of 
knots Keep up a good fire and keep 
the soup and cocoa hot. Don't worry 
We ranchers are tough 

Martha bent and kissed her cousin, 
and turning, took a step. At once she 
was swallowed up by the storm 

Lhe wind was strong and the blow- 
ng snow was harsh and icy against 
her face The flashlight illuminated 

a small area. She had only her 
sense of direction to guide her Grasp 
ng the coil of rope firmly, she went 
n the direction she thought the corral 
lav. Every few steps she called out, 
Robert! Robert! 

\fter what seemed a very long time, 
she bumped against something She 
felt carefully and decided that it was 
the biggest of the cottonwood trees 
that grew between the house and the 
corral, but it was not, she knew, in a 
direct line. She had veered to the left 
" quite a distance. She leaned against 
the tree on the side away from the 
wind and drew long breaths 

My voice will 
Iam a bit shelte red she thought 

Robert! Robert! 


Still no answer 


carry better now that 


She was beginning to feel the cold 
acutely. Her feet felt numb and heavy 
start back toward 


Again she began her slow, careful 
gress through the deepening snow, 

nd on and on. The flashlight was 
no help, so she put it into her pocket. 
She needed both hands to hold the 
coil of rope and let it out behind her. 


Breathing grew increasingly difficult. 


Suddenly she again bumped against 
something solid. She felt of it eagerly 
It was the little old gnarled apple tree 
that grew almost on the edge of the 
arrovo which ran along the western 
edge of the home clearing. She was a 
long way from both house and corral. 
Martha realized that a few more yards 
in the direction she had been going 
and she would have fallen into the 
arroyo. The arroyo was a deep wash 
with steep, brush-grown sides and a 
rough bottom, holding water in the 
rainy season and at all times a danger 
to cattle and unwary people. 

The apple tree, though stout, was 
small and did not give much protec- 
tion from the wind, but Martha leaned 
gainst it thankfully 

With returning breath she called, 
loudly this time, “Robert! Robert!” 

Who-ce!” she heard faintly. 

Oh, Robert!” she cried into the 
wind. “Where are vou, Robert?” 

There was a brief lull in the storm 

“In the arrovo.” she heard plainly 
now 

Drawing the rope as taut as she 
could, Martha tied it to the apple tree 
Then | ding the loose end, she Ine hed 
forward feeling ahead with her foot 
before each step. When her advancing 
foot touched only space, she knew she 
stood on the brink of the arrovo 

Robert.” she called I'm on the 
edge of the arrovo Keep calling so | 
can locate vou 

Robert call d and Martha moved 
slowly along the edge until she was as 
near the place from which his voice 

as she could get. She lay prone 
the snow with her head out over 
the big ditcl Are you hurt 

My ankle twisted under me when | 
fell. but I'm not hurt except for that 

The wind was not so strong in the 
arrovo, the sides furnishing some pro- 
tection. Martha found she could hear 
verv well in her present: position 

How can I get vou out? Hf I lower 
my rope to vou, do you think you 
could seramble up the side with m« 
pulling the rope to help?” 

No,” replied Robert. “The side is 
very steep and my twisted ankle won't 
help me much. Get Roxie from th 
stable and bring her to pull me up.” 

1 can't find the corral,” quavered 
Martha. “I've been trying for a long 
time.” 

“ve got my rope; [ held onto it 
when I fell The other end is still tied 
to the corral. Have you got a flash- 
light?” 

Yes.” 

“Then listen carefully. Turn the 
flashlight on, tie it to the end of your 
rope, and lower it to me. I think I 
can see the gleam enough to find it if 
its near. [ll tie my rope to yours and 
you draw it up. You can fasten this 
end of my rope to a tree or some 
thing here and follow it to the corral 
Can you do that? 

“Oh, yes! Pll get my rope ready 

“Yell when you begin to lower it,” 
said Robert 

Martha took out of her pocket the 
knife she always carried and cut her 
guide rope. She was afraid to lay the 
end down in the snow for fear of los- 
ng it, so she tied it to her belt. Then 
she tied the flashlight to the end of 
the piece she had cut off and turned 
on the light Rope coming with flash 
hivht on it Watch! she called 

She reached out as far as she could 
to avoid possible entanglement in the 
brush growing on the side of the arro- 
yo and lowered the rope, down and 
down until it struck something: then 
back and forth to attract Robert's at 
tention, 

Continued on page 73 
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She heard Robert call sharply, “I 
see it! Move slowly to your left.” 

She did so 

In a moment, * Yippee! I’ve got it.” 

“Oh, oh! Martha expelled he 
breath she had unconsciously been 
holding. 

She felt fumbling on the rope 

tied my rope on,” Robert 
called. “Draw it up and be sure to tice 


it to a tree to guide you back 

She drew it up quickly, “Pll be 
right back,” she called to Robert. 
“Keep your chin up.’ 

She went to the apple tree and fas- 
tened the corral guide rope to it. 
Leaving the home euide rope, she fol- 
lewed the one that led to the corral. 
Though walking was difficult, the go- 
ing was easier with the rope to 

“IT must hurry,” she thought. But 
her heavy feet moved awkwardly 


through the deep snow 

At last her hand touched the iron 
hook by the corral gate Roxie the 
gentle old mare, whinnied a erecting. 
Martha put a bridle on Roxie and a 
work collar to provide a fastening for 
the rope. She wished she might ride 
Roxie back to the apple tree, but she 
knew she could not reach and follow 
on horseback. So, tak- 
Ing the bridle in one hand and holding 
to the rope with the other she again 
labored through the snow 

At the apple tree she took the loose 


the guide rope 


end of the guide rope and, advancing 
cautiously toward the arrovo, called 
Robert. His answer was prompt 

“I'm here,” he assured her, “and 
raring to go. Be sure you tie the rope 
firmly to Roxie’s collar so I won't be 
dropped back into the arroyo.” 

With great care Martha tied one 
end of the short piece of rope to 
Roxie’s collar. She tied the flashlight 
to the other end. She stopped Roxie 
well back from the edge of the arrovo 
for fear the ground might crumble 
when she began to pull. Ready at last 
Martha crept to the edge of the arroyo 
cuided by Robert's voice ‘Rope com- 
ing,” she called 

Robert called, “I see it. Lower a 
little and move toward the left.” 

Then, “I have it! Hold on while | 
tie the rope around myself.” In a mo 
ment he shouted, “I’m ready now. 
Lead Roxie back very slowly in case 
I hit a rock. Stop if I yell.” 

Tense with anxicty, Martha took 
Roxie’s bridle and led her slowly away 
from the arrovo. She could feel Roxie 
pulling against the collar 

“All right?” she called back over 
her shoulder 

“Ves.” came the answer. “Go slow 
and steady.” 

Back went Martha and Roxie. Now 
and then they halted to give Robert a 
rest. Twice he velled to them to stop 
while he scrambled around a rock. He 
was dragged through several bushes 
growing along the way, but the rope 
held firm. 

At last he shouted, “I'm up! Bring 
Roxie back.” 

Weak with relief, Martha led Roxie 
back and untied the rope from her col- 
lar. After a moment's rest she helped 
Robert to mount Roxie’s broad back. 
Then with Roxie’s bridle in one hand 
and the other on the home guide rope, 
Martha began her last trip through the 
snow that night. 

Fatigue and numbness slowed her 
movements. Several times she stopped 
and leaned for an instant against 
warm, sturdy Roxie. At last she felt 
the hook by the back door under her 
hand. Lois rushed out. With two pairs 
of young arms to help, Robert was 
soon in the warm, bright kitchen. 


Ti put Roxie in the woodshed for 
tonight,” muttered Martha’ through 

ld stiffened lips. “it's just a step and 
she ll be comfortable there.” 

In a few minutes she joined the 
others in the kitchen. “At last the 
Double O familv is housed for the 
night,” she mumbled wearily 

Kind little Lois made her cousins 
comfortable with blankets, robes, hot 
drinks, and warm food. When they 
had finished their meal they sat quict- 
ly, and the warm kitchen seemed to 
grow still except for the subdued roar 
oft the storm 

Suddenly from the depths of his 
father’s flannel robe and the kitchen 
rocker, Robert said, “The Double O 
kitchen has it all over a snowdrift in 
the bottom of the arroyo as a_ place 
to spend a stormy evening. Boy, am I 
a lucky guy to have such a sister!” 


Seven-Day Party 
Continued from page 71 


As Raymond was putting on his 
jac ket to go, he leaned toward Robin 
and whispered, “What piece of furm- 
ture has a place for a ship in it 

Robin leaned back and laughed. 
“Now that’s just silly. How could a 
piece of furniture hold a ship! 

Raymond just grinned mysteriously 
and disappeared. Robin knew now he 
would get the answer the next day 
His mother had said his party would 
last a week! 

The next day Sharon popped in the 
door, shouting, “Davenport!” 

Robin snapped his fingers and 
laughed. “I'd better get back to school 
quick I'm getting dumber every dav!” 
he said 

Sharon’s gift was a set of modeling 
clay, the kind that really hardened 
and could be baked in the oven. Robin 
made a little vase to hold his mother’s 
pansies, 

Sharon left a riddle behind he r, too 
“What musical instrument does a dog 
like best?” 

Robin scratched his head hard over 
that one and finally had the answer 
When he heard Hank’s voice at the 
loor the next day, he got ready to yell. 
Hank stuck his head in suddenly, and 
both boys shouted, “Trombone!” at 
the top of their lungs. 


“You're getting smart,” Hank said. 
“I didn’t think we could stump you 
much longer.” 

Hank brought some new records for 
Robin’s phonograph. After they had 
listened to the jolly cowboy songs, they 
went through Robin’s other records, 
Hank almost forgot to vo home. 

Here's your lesson for tomorrow,” 
he shouted as he dashed out the door. 
“What dav of the week has something 
bright in it?” 

Robin grinned and wrote down the 
days of the week. That one was easy, 
he de« ided 

The next day Robin didn’t wait for 
Anne to get to his room. He started 
shouting, “Sunday! Sunday!” as soon 
as he heard Mother let her in. 

“IT knew vou'd guess that. one,” Anne 
sax! disappointedly, “but the next one 
won't be so easy!” 

Anne had brought him a circus set 
to be cut out and fitted together. Be- 
fore- long the bedspread held a three- 
ring circus with a bear riding a bicyele, 
a lion tamer in a purple suit cracking 
his whip, and a clown with shoes like 
tov canoes 

Just as they set up a seal balancing 
act, Anne glanced at the clock. “Oooh, 
Ive got to go,” she exclaimed, “and 
now for a hard one. What flower has 
something to eat in it?” 

She left Robin busy writing down 
all the flowers he could think of 

When Bruce came the next after- 
noon after church, Robin was ready 
for him. “Sweet peas!” he cried, just 
as Bruce shouted, “Buttercyps!” 

‘IT euess you're both right!” Mother 
laughed. “I'd call that a tie.” 

Bruce had brought Robin a book of 
things to make. Before long the bed 
was covered with old spools and boxes 
and twine and jar rubbers, Bruce left 
with a jumping jack made of spools 
for his lithe brother, and Robin pre- 
sented his mother with a string-holdet 
for the kitchen 

‘Just to thank you for the party,” 
he told her. “It's the best one I ever 
had. I'll miss the daily riddles though. 
Thev were fun.” 

Here's one I thought of myself,” 
Mother said proudly. “What bird can 
play ball 

Ihe indigo bunting!’ Robin cried 
quickly. “I knew my bird studying 
would come in handy someday!” 
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“THE CLOTHES | WEAR”. Individual 
copies of reader-coloring booklet 
for the children with clear pic- 
tures, easy-to-follow story. 1 cent 
each for which | enclose 
$ 
(Please print) 
Name 


School 


Schoo! Address 


City State 


AMERICAN 
VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 
America’s largest producer of Rayon 


Box 864. GPO 
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CHILDREN LOVE THIS ae 


Here’ $ an easier, better, happier way to teach Music to grade 
students—a method scientifically develope ! and tested for years 
t America. Teaches rhythm, sight 
“Beat Response.” 
Get EASY enformation Felder FREE! 

Ne rest G ‘ ‘ 


in classrooms thro gho 
reading, pitch perception, solfeggio through 


Create ol M Classes... organize 


t g Flue lasse tan s Beat Re ponse Method” 
you « the fun route tos n in class room music. Results 
” 1 win 1 t pra respect of 5 pils, the f parents, and your 
Mail I raf al...get free folder NOW. 

PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Elkhart, Indiana 

? | PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 

Division of C.G. Conn itd. Dept. 151, Elkhort, Indiana 

send w Song Flute folder. I ur 
Na 


SEND FOR 
FREE FOLDER 


I teach 


TEACHERS 
ARE YOU ABOUT 
TO RETIRE? 


BORROW MAIL 


sonnow ey Male ene ull age 

| The I ersity of Florida of- 

yw fers cour in many field 
- people of retire ment age. You 
9 ; experience in life meets all ad- 
requirements to enroll 

ident 

MUTUAL LOAN 0.,Dep.§ Sioux iy, low 
Name 4 t Ideal for retiremer Low- 
a ‘ d te, cultur 
fate us sen you new 
= color booklet and full details. 


Write Chamber of Commerce, 
Desk 10%, Gainesville, Florida. 


America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
A NATIONAL SERVICE Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 
Efficient, reliable 
(Larson Leathercraft 
eatnerc 
TEACHERS 
and schools, Under COMPLETE ee 
AGENCY direct Albert man- READY CUT to supp 
and COLLEGE HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUREAU generations. materials, moderately-price 
Member NATA aT REE ters the ar we re ve th 
J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept.1137, Chicago 24, tl. 
Make ‘em Yourself FR E E tert 
Blackboard Bo 
cm OUrSé Colorful Poster 
By phy. ro ANN MARIE, 5922 Newburg Dept A 35, Chicase 31 
FREE cato today 
TANOY. LEATHER Sompany BE A READER 
ion 3 . ulso lahoma 
OF THE LEADER 
Join the growing ranks. A penny 
postal card to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
; rane Dansville, N.Y., will enter your sub- 
School. at Seth, Chic scription. Pay ‘January 15. 
a We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Specialize in New York State 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Elementiry teachers needed throughout the West. Salaries up 


to $4600 and better, Exceptional opportunities in all depart- 
ments. REGISTER NOW, FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


Established 1874 


Traveling Representative 


HUF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
years” superior p 


Member N.A.T.A. 


acement service 
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Treasure Trovers 


Continued from page 19) 


He would make a smiling sun to say 
good mornin toa hospit il patient, 

With a compass he lightly penciled 
a circle on orange poster paper. Then 
he painted jolly features on the circle 
( “Now I need to make some 
vellow sun ravs,” Buzzy thought. He 
made a circle one inch wider than the 
first one, cut it out, and pasted it be- 


h the face Then with scissors he 
slashed jagged ravs to the edge of the 
face. Half a cardboard square pasted 


behind the sun face served as a prop. 


Next morning when Buzzy started to 
school, he noticed a book Iving in the 
grass. “It looks like our citizenship 
text!” he thought as he picked it up. 
Inside the front cover was a jingle. 

This book bel to Rowe Beeson 
linder, please return this season!” 


land tucked the book un- 
der his arm with his own texts and 


Lefore school Buzzy hurried to re- 
turn Roger's book. But in the hall 
opped him 

S Bust ‘NN, were going to have a 
test! Did you study isked Bill 

Yes, studied Buzzy answered, 
but how did vou know we're having 

test’ Mr. Pevton didn’t tell us.” 

Oh, mavbe a littl bird told me,” 
Bil replied, but he glanced down at 
book and pushed a tiny scrap of 
paper inside as though he didn’t want 
nvone to sce it 

Just as Bill had predicted, they had 

test. Buzzy pondered over his ques- 
tions. He worked so hard he did not 
watch Bill in front, or Roger just 

ross the a 


A\fter school 


Buzzy caught up with 
Roger, who apologized for running off 
the evening befor 
That's all right.” said Buzzy good- 
naturedly, “Come on home with me 
ow 


On the wav home he told Roger 
bout the favors and explained that he 
could not show his ideas to another 
Trover but he could show anyone else 
Roger thought the sun face was clever, 
ind he watched Buzzy design a friend- 
ly house favor 

This is fun!” said Roger. “I'd give 
anything to be a Treasure Trover! 

Iwo davs later 
Mr. Peyton announced, 
cheated on yesterday's test. This cheat- 
er is known. I shall not name him, but 
I am warning him. Cheaters are al- 
cays found out!” The instructor tore 
up all rp test papers. “We shall pre- 


tend this test never occurred 


im citize nship « lass 
“Someone 


Immediately pupils squirmed. Two 
Treasure Trovers stared at Roger. His 
face grew red. He looked down at his 
hands fuzzy was watching Bill Bass. 
He wondered if Bill had cheated by 
opying answers from that little paper. 
Chen Buzzy looked at Roger. Roger 
did not expect a test; he had not even 
had his book to prepare his lesson! 

After school Buzzy invited Bill to 
come home with him. They played 
catch.” The game was fast. Furious- 
lv thev threw the ball back and forth 

irder, harder, harder! Then, rest- 
iz, they parted for deeper breaths. 

Whew! I'm hot and dirty!” com- 
plained Bill. “Mind if I go upstairs to 
’ My mom is having guests 
ifternoon. I hate to go 


uh a bit 
for tea this 
ome looking like a tran p.” 
Go on up,” Buzzy urged. 


“Tl fix 
ne fruit juice.” 

Buzzy squeezed oranges as Bill went 
wondered 


upstairs Waiting, Buzzy 
what took Bill so long. After Bill final- 
ly hounded downstairs, they drank the 


frum yurce. 
Then spe told Buzzy he must go 
home. He abbed his books and start- 


ed out the ba k door, failing to notice 


a small paper flutter from the inside 


cover of his citizenship text. Buzzy 
picked it up. “You dropped some- 
thing, Bill!’ he cried. But Bill did 
not hear, 

Buzzy studied the scrap. It was a 
list of answers to the citizenship test. 
Many of the words and names were 
abbreviated, but still Buzzy knew these 
were the answers. 

‘Think Bill is the cheater, now,’ 
thought Buzzy. “How did he know 
what questions we would be asked?” 

The next day Buzzy was still puz 
zling over the matter. Some of the an- 
swers on the scrap of paper did not fit 
the questions on the test. If Bill had 
cheated, why weren't all the 
right? Sull wondering, he finished two 
more designs for trav favors 

On Saturday at their regular meet- 
ing the Treasure Trovers put out their 
Then thes 
all began to look at one another's 

When Buzzy looked at Bill's favors, 
he stood amazed. There was a sun fa- 

w and a house favor exactly like 
Buzzy’s own! Soon all the 
staring at the two sets of favors. 

sill laughed. “We have cheaters in 
the club, too.” he said suzzv. took 


answers 


sample favors on a table 


hows were 


my ideas!” 

The Trovers gasped. Their pirate 
chief a cheat 

Buzzy charged, “Bill, vou know that 
I made mv favors first. You must have 
looked at them that day we played 
ball 

sill shouted, “You can’t prove a 
thing 

Mavbe I can.” answered Buzzy 
Sandy, please ask Roger Beeson to 
ome here, but don't tell him what we 
want him for. I think he can help us.” 

While Sandy was ex the Trovers 
ke pt on looking at the favors, but the 
fun had gone out of it. Everyone was 
glad when thev heard the secret knock 
at the door—rat, tat, tat-a-tat, plus 
one foot bang 


ie, 


“Password,” ordered Buzzy. 


‘Kindness and fellowship!” Sandy 
called from outside. 

“Enter!” said the chief. 

With Sandy came Roger, “Hello, 


Trovers,” he said. “Thanks for asking 
me over.” Suddenly he saw the favors 
on the table. “These look fine. I see 
Buzzy’s. He showed me the sun face 
and I watched him design that house 
favor. The mouth was my idea! The 
other two are new to me. You must 
have done them later, Buzzy. You had 
the first two done almost a week ago.” 

Then Roger noticed another house 
and another sun face. He stared at 
them. “Why, those are almost exactly 
like Buzzy’s! How did that happen? I 
thought you Treasure Trovers couldn't 
show your favors to each other until 
today!” 

Right!” Sandy declared. “Trovers, 
Roger has proved who had the idea 
first. Bill told me on Thursday that 
he didn’t have any ideas. 1 remember 
because it was the day Mr. Peyton 
tore up our test papers.” 

“What was the matter, Bill? Were 
you afraid to pay a forfeit?” Walt 
asked. 

“It isn’t fair!” Bill exclaimed wildly. 
“Buzzy is just trying to get me out of 
the club, so you will have enough votes 
to get Roger in.” 

Above the chatter Buzzy banged the 
plank for order. “Roger,” he said, 
“why is Bill afraid of you? Your an- 
swer will be our secret forever.” 

Roger replied, “Even if it means I 
can never join you Trovers, I just 
can't tattle.” 

“He doesn't need to tell!” 
Bill, now genuinely ashamed. 


(Continued on page 76) 


blurted 


“I will. 
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It's never too early to 
start planning! In fact, 
half the fun lies in the 
preparations. You will 


want to gather travel literature, invest—if possible—in a few good books, 


and certainly draw on the resources of your public library. 


This column 


will try to do its share to make that “next trip” more enjoyable by call- 
ing attention to some sources of information, 


People who never gamble in any other 
way often “take a chance” on an over- 
night stop when traveling by autome- 
bile. 
tion services are doing much to assure 
safe and comfortable 


However, associations and inspec- 


the motorist a 
night's rest. 

In recent years, American enterprise 
has developed roadside “motels” and 
“motor courts,” combining many hotel 
advantages with ease of access and in- 
formality. United Motor Courts, Ine. 
(1460 Pennsylvania St.. Denver 3, Colo.) 
offers a free Guide, listing that associ- 
ation’s members in many states. 

Teachers who are planning trips in 
the eastern part of the United States, 
and particularly in New England, will 
find helpful a folder issued by Ray A. 
Walker, Haverhill 1. Mass. (10 cents). 
It lists recommended motor courts and 
vacation resorts and includes maps. 


“Come to Britain” is a persuasive slo- 
gan which has often met your 
Even if you are fully convineed that 
your European sojourn should include 
a time allotment for the “right little, 
tight little island” of Great Britain and 
its counterpart across the Lrish Sea, you 
realize that there are many things you 
ought to know in advanee, to enable 
you to plan wel! and gain the greatest 
possible enjoyment. 

Almost every question of a practical 
kind that you might ask is answered in 
a folder, Travellers’ Guide for Visitors 
from North America to Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. lt not only pro- 
vides much information, but it tells 
where you can get more details. For a 
copy, address The British Travel Asso- 
ciation, 336 Madison Ave. New York 
17, N.Y. When writing. if you state 
what part or parts of the United King- 
dom you plan to visit, the association 
will give more specific aid. 


eye. 


With winter-sports centers increasing 
in number and popularity, many read- 
ers will be interested in learning about 
those near enough to permit a week- 
end (or longer) sojourn. Among the 
sources of information are these: 
CALIFORNIA—State Chamber of 
Commerce, Sacramento, Calif., Cali- 
fornia Winter Sports Guide. 
COLORADO— Continental Air Lines, 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver, Colo. 
IDAHO (Sun Valley) 
senger Traflic Manager, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 1952 “Learn 
to Ski” Weeks (Jan. 6 to April 19). 
MICHIGAN State Tourist Council, 
114.8. Walnut St. Lansing 15, Mich. 


General Vas- 


MINNESOTA —Lutsen Resort, Lut- 
sen, Minn., folder. 
NEW ENGLAND—See the “Winter 


Sports” section of New England, which 
is reviewed on this page. 

NEW YORK—State Department of 
Commerce, 112 State St. Albany, N.Y. 
hooklet Ski New York, 

OREGON—Travel Information Dept., 
State Highway Commission, LOL High- 
way Bldg., Salem, Oreg. 

WISCONSIN AND UPPER MICH. 
IGAN—Publie Relations Dept., Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway System, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, IL 

W YOMING—Commerce and Industry 
Commission, 213 Capitol Bldg. Chey- 
eune, Wyo, 


Most INSTRUCTOR readers will re- 


this before the Christmas 

Any who can arrange for a trip 
during that vacation interval should find 
very attractive the prospect of spending 
ten days or two weeks in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Allexpense tour possibilities 
are outlined in Winter Sunshine Vaca- 
tions, a folder issued by United Air 
Lines, Chicago (or address your near- 
est Laited Air Lines office). 


ceive issue 


recess, 


“Admirable” is the word for these guides to 


CALIFORNIA 


Florida, California, and New England 
three in an ambitious series by 
burn and Harlan Logan. 


the first 
Andrew Hep- 
Their aim is to 


give travelers by train, plane, bus, or pri- 


The dmerwun Serves 


NEW ENGLAN 


The Te 


RFLORIDA 


A COMPLETE GUIDE 


tellong vem 


tes the Ste 

TO 


vate car “really 
guidance at 


complete unbiased travel 
a low cost, in a convenient 
form.” They do this, and a great deal 
more, 

The text is factual and practical, the 
illustrations well chosen, and the maps 
all that could ask for—simple, 
graphic, integrated with another 
and with place descriptions. The page 
size (8'," by 11”) permits an expan- 
sive treatment unusual in publications 
of this kind. Strong paper covers make 
the books easy to handle and easy to 
pack. 

The authors have sought help from 
many sources, and they invite sugges- 
tions for improving later editions. Flor- 
ida and California are $1.00 each; Nenu 
England $150 (Simon and Schuster, 
New York). 


one 
one 


A CLASSROOM BREAKFAST PARTY 
for Grades 1*2*3 


This is one of the many learning activities to help children to de- 
velop favorable attitudes toward breakfast and to learn what foods 
are included in a good breakfast. It is fully described in the complete 
teaching unit which provides: 


A 24-page Teacher's Manual “A Classroom Breakfast Party and Other 
Classroom Activities,” size 8” x 1012", with complete instructions 
for a classroom party and authoritative background nutrition facts. 
Contains 7 charts and 27 interesting illustrations and photographs. 
Edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago. 
A Classroom Breakfast Calendar, in full color, size 12” x 18", with 
activities suggested for each month. 

30 Students’ Notebook Folders “My Breakfast Book” in picture form 
for coloring. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
fo the betterment of national mutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. ” 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
GRADES 1 «2° 3. 
PLEASE PRINT 
Add: 
FREE Teaching Unit Yam _____Zone__State___ 
for Grades 1 * 2 © 3 Grades taught | 


FREE CATALOG OF 
BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Every elementary grade school teacher should have 
a copy of this new guide to instrumentation for 
Rhythm Bands. It’s new from cover to cover, and 
packed with illustrations and prices on all the in- 
struments and outfits in the complete line. 
Mail coupon today... Catalog is offered free. 


GET THIS BRAND NEW, HELPFUL 
“HOW-TO-DO-IT” BOOK, TOO 


A 50-page “Handbook for Beginning 
and Advanced Rhythm Bands’... 
has 30 pictures, 25 pages of scores 
—tells what to do and 
how to do it. Only 50c, 


1 
RAO PAN-AMERICAN bivision oF CONN LTD. 
Department 151, Elkhart, indiana 
| 2 Send, free and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog. | 
©) Please send new “HOW-TO-DO-IT” Handbook. I enclose 50c. | 
mai. CouPON TODAY! 
| GET CATALOG AND NEW mations 

RHYTHM BAND HANDBOOK | 
| | ity Co State | 
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‘These are useful either to cumula- 


New Horizons in Teaching 
uggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful — 


Sources of 
Free Pictures 


Here's welcome listings 
for teachers and librarians 


Sources of Free I 
include such curriculum materials as 
harts, exhibits, posters. Bruce Miller, compiler, is Supt. 
Schools, Riverside, California. He 


ictures, just printed, 


pc tures, m ip, 


tive development of units of work or began this compilation of source lists 
to enrich and supplement traditional as a practical hobby when faced with 
- courses of study. Also helps the problem of getting picture aids 
cn ral te ers outside a limite d x hool-budget. 
obuild tl vn visual 
: In any source list, Mr. Miller knows, 


it is impossible to include all types of 


Subjects are arranced free pictures. And, while each source 


ve rified, a manu- 


iIphabeti lly. To vive 


you the scope, see box, } which are Listed J? FA facturer, travel, 
right. Here are subjects trade or govern- 
appearing just under “A” Butterflies * Cater eS Ament bureau might 
pillars * € lat 
\ Air, A © Makes run out of certain 
Maska, A pieces. So tell what you 
g * Interior D 
\ Anta tic, Ant 
g * Jet Planes | are making of the pictures 
\qua , Arabia, Art, Ass | Oranges *Rep- | 
une, At Rubber * Sea Life | so that substitutes can be 
\ A \ } sent when necessary. 
if you are further interested — | booklet sour or ProrTuRrs by BRUCE 
MILLER, Supt. Schools, Riv le, Cal, 50¢ postpaid, Write to BOX 369, RIVERSIDE, CAL, 
Millions daily chew WRIGLEY'S SPEARMINT GUM because —_— 


it refreshes taste and keeps mouth and throat cool 
and comfortable. Too, the long-lasting delicious 


flavor is such a satisfying treat. Just try it sometime 


- 
ctures 
Fine sepia reproductions of the world famous paint- 
ne Instructive, and so inexpensive, Used and recom- 
ended by teachers in every state of the Union. 
Popular TWO CENT size, 5% «x 8 
A smaller size, 3 x 3'y, ONE CENT. 
(Minimum order, 60 cents). 


Just as the child is made familiar with literature, he 
ay te nt know and appreciate the great pictures 
vt ure the world's heritage 

fi-page CATALOGUE 


Make r election from our 
. rated, price 25 cents. Or for 60 cents we 

t pictures for children; or 30 art 
tUARY BIRTHDAYS of Washing- 
Lit Longfellow, ete., a set of 30 for 60 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


RECORDINGS FOR CHILDREN 
Con sed, At at i Re fed by NORA BELLE EMERSON 
FIRST SERIES--THREE RECORDS—18 RHYTHMS SECOND SERIES—THREE RECORDS—15 RHYTHMS 
$5.00 Per Set Postpaid $5.00 Per Set Postpaid 


Ma Walk, Train, A Doll, Jig, Aco Day and : 
Happy Clap Dance, Polka D Ind Bou Pickers, W lls, Boats, Skip 
g Balis, Jumping Jack January, Febru- Saw, Jump the Rope 
ity, March Rainbow Rhythm Band, Rainbow Lullaby 


VINYLITE PLASTIC UNBREAKABLE RECORDS 
THES A PIANO RECORDINGS 


Order from. Rainbow Rhythms, P. 0. BOX 608, EMORY UNIVERSITY, GA. 
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Hop, Sk Cowboys, G snd Fairies, Bunny Cotton Tail, The Elephant, The Duck, 
Night, The Butterfly, The Cotton 


U S.A. Victory March, 


Treasure Trovers 
Continued from page 74) 


Roger knows I cheated. He saw me 
copying the answers from Mr. Peyton's 
notebook. From it I knew just when 
the test would be and what the an- 
swers would be, too. But Mr. Peyton 
changed the test! When I copied those 
answers, some of them were wrong. 
So Mr. Peyton knew I cheated. I 
thought that Roger would tell you if 
he got in the club, but I'm tired of 
worrving about it, so I'm going to tell 
the principal tomorrow. You Trovers 
don't need to vote me out—I'm resign- 
ing now!” 

Buzzy banged for order. “Let's not 
make Bill walk the plank. He's been 
a good member. Telling the principal 
will be hard enough to do. He prob- 
ably has decided that cheating doesn’t 
pay. Do you want to stay, Bill?” 

“Oh, ves!” cried Bill. 

“If Bill stays, Roger comes into the 
club, too!” Sandy shouted. 

“Ave! Aye!” voted the club loudly. 

Bill thanked the Treasure ‘Trovers 


and promised never to cheat again. 


Conviction rang in his voice 

Roger thanked the pirates for mak- 
ing him one of them. Buzzy handed a 
copy of the club song to Roger 

sang 
“We are happy Treasure Trovers, 
We are pirates of good grace 
We shall never be far rovers 
like it in this place! 
Hurray for the happy pirates 


C.ause we 


Hurray for our jolly clan! 
We boast no boats or frigates 
But we do all the good we can!” 


Record Talk 
Continued from page 22) 


want to secure a copy of the words, 
They are just as warm and cozy as the 
tune is crisp and wintry. This is a 
record vou will want to take home for 
Whole family to enjoy, so “Giddy- 
Yap, let's go 

Young People’s Records are prepar- 
g to present an American Almanac 
eres that will introduce the twelve 
months of the vear through traditional 


ind characteristic «song story 


May, August, November, 


ind January are already on the mar- 


De« t miber, 


vet, so why not get acquainted with 


January Al- 


the January issue now 


manac, Young People’s Records, Inc., 
, 78 rpm, $1.28)? “Auld Lang 
Svne” is an obvious choice for the 


pening song, but don’t be surprised if 
recognition in the 
s of vour children, for this ts one of 


sou see very litth 


hose songs that we 
ind so we never hother to sing 
Other songs are “The Lazy Man, 
popular Oh, 
Michigan-I-O,” a charming song of 
the lumber camps that describes 
gan’s rather chilly “summer.” 


All in all, this is a collection of good 


assume evervone 


Susanna,” and 


songs that are well sung 
Landeck fan 
On has been 


\re you a Beatrice 
Her book Songs to Groz 
extremely well received and, under her 
supervision, some of the songs in her 
collection have been recorded. The 

ers are such well-known ballad 
warblers as Charity Bailey, Pete 
Seeger, Cisco Houston, and Lead Belly 

Songs to Grow On, Folkways Rec- 
rds and Service Corp., Vol. 2 FP20, 

rpm, $4.45 \ true easy-going 
simplicity is achieved with a remark- 


ible degree of clarity. The delightful 
Mocking Bird” song, as well as “Skip 
to My Lou, Crawdad Hole,” “Go 


Corey 


Tell Aunt Rhodie,” and 


are among those included. Each song 
separated from its companions by a 
strip of uncut wax, so that the songs 


may be heard singly. This folk music 


is as authentic as the initials on a 
patchwork quilt. 

Are you using LP records? Let me 
remind you to check your stylus occa- 
sionally. None of the so-called perma- 
nent needles are really permanent, so 
don't let an accumulation of mileage 
mar the clarity of your new or old 
purchases. One of your young Thomas 
Edisons can do the checking and re- 
placing. He'll be proud as Punch of 
his new office. 


Sally Turtle 
(Continued from page 17) 


without a mistake each day. And 
when she did make a mistake, Sally 
tried hard not to stop. 

At the dress rehearsal, Sally played 
her piece perfectly. But Friday eve- 
ning the school was crowded. Sally 
huddled like a little stone between 
Mother and Daddy. The other chil- 
dren looked strange in their dress-up 
dresses and best suits 

Then it was Sally's turn. And all 
the way to the big piano on the stage, 
Sally knew she was going to make a 
mistake. 

So of course she did! 

And Sally stopped. There it was! 
She had done just what she had feared 
she would All the people were Wwait- 
ing to hear her piece and Sally had 
stopped playing. 

You be Sally Turtle.” Sally im- 
agined she heard Daddy's voice in her 
ear, 

“But all those people heard me 
make a mistake,” Sally thought. 

Just the the tears stopped 
crawling out of her eves. Turtle had 
known it wasn't easy. So did Sally 
Turtle. 

“Tm going to start Sally 
said out loud to anvone who wanted to 


samc 


again,” 


listen. 

And she did. She had made a mis 
take, but if she made another, she 
wasnt going to stop and poimt to it 
aud sas, “See! Poor me! I made a 
mistake.” She was going to keep right 
on playing 

But strangely enouch, this time Sally 
didn't make a mistake at all 

“Hooray for Sally 
Daddy on the way home from the re 
cital 

Sally Turtle plays the piano better 
turtle | ever heard,” said 


Purtle,” sani 


than any 
Mother 
Sally giggled. She felt wonderful 
For she knew now that when peopl 
make mistakes, they go right on. 
And trv to do better the next time. 


Pupils love Spelling, 
Writing, Drawing, 
Arithmetic on the 
ERASE-by - MAGIC 
Strathmore Slate. 
Order from School 
Dealer or write for 
Catalog to Strathmore, 
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Dear Miss Owen, 

Was I seeing double or was I seeing 
double with the November Instructor 
and Grade Teacher side by side? .... 

Clarence Meir, Texas 


Evidently two magazines in the ele- 
mentary field know a painting 
when they see one. Incidentally, Doris 
Lee is one of my favorite painters. 

Wilma Osborn, Tennessee 


good 


What happens when two magazines in 
the same field print the same cover pic- 
ture in the same month? 

Marian Skinner, New Hampshire 


and did you know that the Grade 
Teacher had the same painting for their 
November cover picture? 

Evelyn Walsh, North Dakota 


Yes. but not until the magazines 
were out. What really surprised us 
was the number of people who wrote 


ashing if we knew what had hap- 
pened, And here is our last comment 
on the ther—what could be a more 


typical s« vr than the 
bustling preparation of “the feast’? 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Margaret Chase Smith the best edi- 
torial writer you could have chosen! 
When | reached page 25 in your No- 
vember issue. it was a ple assure to see 
Mrs. Smith's picture and article, 

You know she campaigned through 
this section in 191% with a broken arm, 
What spunk and what a woman! 

Charles Bradley. Maine 


Mrs. Smith certainly is outstand- 
ing and enthusiastic. It was a pleas- 
ure to work with such a charming 
person, Your letter was one of many 
complimenting us on our choice. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Remember the double-page spread ia 
the November issue on “Unite for Free 
dom”? My elass and | planned a win 
dew display around them for a down- 
We've received compliments 
about the display and its timeliness, so 
Im passing the word along. 

Clara Crouse, Indiana 


town stere. 


Thanks for sour thoughtful letter. 


We're ‘very happy that you drew 
special attention to American Edu- 
eat Week. Its certainly worth 
while. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Lam a dental hygienist with the De 
partment of Public Instruction in Ha- 
wail. Sinee | do want to stress the 
Importance of good diet, am interest- 
ed in the various materials and visual 
aids that the firms are offering. Thank 
yeu for the work you are doing. 


Violet Tujikawa, Honolulu, TH. 


Dear Miss Owen, 

\s a teacher with six weeks’ 
training in elementary school teaching, 
I find your magazine a great aid to me. 

My school, Howe school, subse ribes 
to it- but most of us find that having 
our own copy is most helpful. 

Thank you so much for the wonderful 
performing. 

Grace Friedman 


new 


service you are 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I want to thank you personally for a 
such aS The Tastasctor which 
has made our tasks as teachers lighter 


with its many helpful articles and hints. 
The free material offered through your 
magazine has filled many a child's mind 
with pleasant activities. 

We here in Puerto Rico are especially 
grateful sinee the necessary material for 
stimulating class interest is often not 
available to us, Thank you again. 

Gladys F. Walker, Puerto Rico 


The coupon service is for your use 
and we've had many letters express- 
ing thanks for the variety of mate- 
rials provided for the classroom. And 
a hearty weleome to the teaching pro- 
fession, Miss Friedman! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

In your November issue, you asked 
for criticism. Well, here is my pet 
peeve. How about more material for 
the rural school of less than twelve pu- 
pils? All your plays, helps, ete.. are for 
big schools. say more material for 
small and for short class or 
discussion periods. 

Luella Mechels, South Dakota 


schools 


Rural teachers, take note! There 
are hundreds of good rural schools 
in the counters manned by able teach- 
ers. Lnits, science projects, original 
plays, and other activities carried on 
in your schools will be of particular 
interest to other rural teachers. 

Everyone who teaches multiple 
grades in the same classroom realizes 
that the problems of organization. 
control, and evaluation are different 
from having a single class in a room. 
Se, how about sharing sour good 
ideas with others in like situations? 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

am discontinuing my subseription 
since have retired from teaching, 

When began teaching in Belleville, 
Illinois, in the fourth grade of the old 
Bunsen School in L904, | subseribed to 
The Normal Instructor. In 1932, was 
transferred from the fourth grade of 
Douglas School to the Belleville Junior 
High Sehool. | ceased subscribing to 
The lastructor and after trying in vain 
for several years to find a junior-high 
magazine. | subseribed to The Instructor 
again until resigned. 

In closing, | wish for this splendid 
publication many years of inspirational 
and successful usefulness, and | thank 
it and its publishers for all the good 
that it has done for me in the past. 


Emilie P. Heber. 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I am not renewing my subscription 
since [Tm retiring after thirty-seven 
years of teaching. I started to teach 
in 1914-15. That year I attended the 
County Institute where [T met an agent 
and subscribed for your magazine, 

One day after school, a handsome 
young fellow walked into my room and 
asked me to subseribe to your magazine. 
1 told him that [| always subseribed 
through Mr. King. He then told me he 
was helping Mr. King so I paid him, 

In a few days there was a fuss all 
over the Beaver Valley. That young 
man was a fake. I sat down and wrote 
to vour office and they came through 
with magazines for the entire year. | 
have always been grateful to them, In- 
cidentally. the man was later caught. 

Olive L. Matheny, Pennsylvania 


“Orchids to vou, ladies!” We're 
sure the teaching profession is going 
to miss you but we hope that vou will 
still keep in touch with it and us! 


Only $288 round trip trom calitornia, plus tax 


v 


can be there in just a few pleasant hours no matter where you live. 


F 


California from 80 other cities on the Mainland. En route, you enjoy 
delicious meals and famous “Service in the Mainliner Manner”, at 
no extra cost. 


10 days to three weeks, and including round trip transportation, hotel 


FOR THE WORLD'S MOST WONDERFUL 
VACATION AT MODERATE COST 


A vacation in Hawaii actually costs less than many mainland 
acations when you take advantage of United's low fares. And you 


You fly the world’s finest Stratocruiser from Los Angeles or San 
rancisco. And United offers fast, convenient connecting flights to 


ASK ABOUT United's seven Hawaiian Air Vacations, lasting from 


- accommodations and sight-seeing. Prices begin 
at $326, from California, plus tax. 


GOLDEN WEST AIR CRUISES ore other vacation 
“possibilities on United Air Lines. Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, California and the Grand Canyon are 
all available in special inclusive tours. For free illus- 
trated folders: write or visit your nearest United 


, PS office or see an authorized travel agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 
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American Education Week 
Our Own School in Pictures (handwork), Nov. "51, p 
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Oct. "51, p. 25 
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Where Do Birds Go horal reading), Oct bl, p. 
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Winter Sleepers p. 56 
Arithmetic—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
tion in the Third Grad rticle), Sept. 51, p. 35 
Ant t n Act Se} ol, pp 
Seatwork tw N ri, p 
M t ¢ pts p 
Life tu irticl Jar 
Seatwork ( itwork Nov rl, p. 38 
Armistice Day 
At pict il, p 
tor A > ‘ Now p29 
Articles 
t Net he WH Sil Sept. “51, 
88 
Per between R Ihe, N ’ p. 
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J 4 lests and Records, Sept ’ p 
Wastepaper Collect Is Fun, Sept. p. 89 
Art Masterpreces 
4 itt \ Wickha r: lesson 
( Balt \ p. 79 
> Sey 
( Children, Benarth (coves 
I M It \ r tut lesson, 
7 p. 78), Sept. °5 
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t ter ] over; | 
wn, p 
Audio-Visual Aids 
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Building \ \ Sept. "51. p. 4 
nt ( Sept. “51, p 
Ont | 
( Show Sel Sept. “51, p 
3: N 
In Stu N Visual 
\ p. 34 
r res Hel \ S 
Trends in \ Arts, Sept. 4 
R talk, © Lh 
Philadelphia Set Sept. ‘51 
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of I Rabt Vhe, Sept. “5 
l Billy Goats ¢ Vhe, Oct. “5 » 28 
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69 
I Dect 
Singing Tow 1 Sa 1 p. 2 
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September 1951—January 1952 


Pictures 
Benjamin Franklin, Jan. °52, p. 10 
Better Equipment for Classroom Living, Sept. "51, 
p. 9 
Britain Is a Storybook Land, Sept. “51, p. 5 
Christmas Morning, D p.9 
Modern Sioux Indiar Carry On the Customs of 
On Armistice Day, Nov. "51, p 
One Day, Dee. °51, p. 2 
Shopping in Algiers, Jan. “52, p. 33 


Some Members of th ‘Si, 


p 
UN at School, The, Oct. "51, p. 15 
L nite for Freedom, Nov. '51, pp. 3 
Posters 
Daily Weather Predictions, Jan. “52, p. 26 
Drop Your Nickels in the Bank, Jan. “52, p 56 
Easy to Start Hard to Stop, Oct. “51, p. 26 
January Is Thrift Month, Jan. “52, p 
Our Room Helpers, Sept. “51, p. 106 
Paul Bunyan—-Legendary Hero of the 
Jan. ‘52, p. 25 
Safety Is the Key That Unlocks the Door to Your 
Future, Jan. °52, p. 2! 
Safety Patrol Boy 
51, p. 54 
Santa Claus Picture and Verse, Dec. “51, p. 64 


Northwest, 


A Good Amet n Citizen, Sept 


Books for Children—See this department in each issue 
Books for Teachers—See this department in each issue 


haracter Education 
Ant Discovers America (story), Nov. 51, p 
Brothers All (story), De 51, p. 17 


Bushy Tail’s Leap (story), Sept. 51, p. 1 
Christmas Doll, The (verse), De« 1, p. 57 
Christmas Shoppin play), Dee p. 55 


Clarissa and the J ep (story), Nov rl, p. 26 
David's Best (story 3 14 
Davy's Gift to the Christ Child (play), De« 


il, p. 58 
(verse), Nov Sl, p 
Lucile Makes Friend story), Nov. ‘51, p ’ 
“Outside” Activities (article), De« p 
Plant a Dream (verse), Sept. 91, p 
Ponies of Their Own! torv), Sept. “51, p. 14 
Prize Pumpkin, The (story), Oct. “51, p 


Sally Turtle story , Jan 52, p. I 
Silver Ring, The (story), Dee. ‘51, p. lo 


Treasure Trovers (story, Jan. “52, p. 19 


Your Work (verse), 
hildren’s Book Week 


Book Fair, A (article), Nov iI, p. 19 

Book Plat handwork ), Nov rl, p. 54 

Book Week Every Week rticle ), Ne Il, p. 16 

Book Week it ral Schools ticle), Now. “51,4 2 

Book Week 1951 (article), N il. p. 10 

tookworm Turns, The (p 1, p. of 

Desiens for Book Jackets (handwork), Sept. “51, p. 5 

Enjov Children’s Books rselt rticle), No Il. p 
9 

Let's Have a Book Carniva rticle Nov p ) 

Make Book Week Cort \ rtich Nov. ‘51, p. 15 

New Books for School ar Hor book reviews), Nov 


bl, pp. 12-15 


» Pi 
We Visit the Haders (article), Nov. °51, p 
horal Readings 
Indian Rain Dance and Chant, Oct. “51, p. 65 
Mr. Froe’s Good-by, Oct. 51, p. 6 
ces to Live, Oct. “51, p. ¢ 
Lhree Bears, The, Jan 52, p. 49 
Where Do Birds Go? Oct. ‘51, p. 62 
hristmas Handwork—See also Girls and Boys and Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Balls and Rosettes for Tr nus, Dec. “51, p. 25 

Christmas Decorations fre Drinking-Cup Cones, De« 
p. 39 

Christmas Wrapping Paper, Dee. “51, p. 38 


Cute Little Holiday Table Favors, Dee, “51, p 
Decorate with Paper Snow!lakes, D il, p. 29 
Desien a Memo Set and Mold It in Clay, 


Desk Set, A, Dee jl, p 

Every Child Will Want to Make Christmas Greeting 
p. 56 

Cans of Sweet Popeor Dre p 

Gifts for Father, Dec. 51, p. 45 

Have You Tried Styrotoam for Christmas Decorations 
Dec, “S31, p. 26 

ndow Decorations, 

10-31 

Make a Set of Place Mats, D il. p 

Pull-Tov Lamb for Small Fry, A, De« bi, p. 28 

Spool Holders Are Easy, ill p 

Three Lapel Ornaments for Christ: 

Wall Plaque, A, De« 51 

We Gave Candles in Hol 

hristmas Plays 

At the North Pole, De« rl, p. 62 

Christmas Program, A, D il. p. 18 

Christmas Shopping, Dex 55 

Davy's Gift to the Christ Child, Dec. “51, p. 58 

Finding the Right Tree, D jl, p 5 

In the Toyshop, Dec. 51, p. 50 


1952 


Magic Christmas Tree, The, Dec. °51, p. 51 


Santa’s Brownies, Dee. "51, p. 52 
Small Rural School Gives a Pageant, A, Dec. °51, p. 60 
Viewing Christmas in Other Lands, Dec. ‘51, p. 54 

Christmas Songs—See also Rhythm Band 
Christmas Emblem, A, Dec. "51, p. 59 


Forest School, The, Dec. “51, p. 53 


Friendly Beasts, The, D « 51 p 61 
Jingle Tree, The, Dec. “51, p. 59 
Santa Is Coming, Dec. ‘51, p. 63 


Santa’s Sleigh, Dec. “51, p. 65 
Christmas Stories 
Brothers All, Dec. “51, p 17 
Christmas Carnation, Dec. °51, p. 16 
Christmtas Cupids, Dec. “51, p. 1 
Cinderella Angel, Dec. °51, p. 1 
David's Best, Dec. "51, p. 14 
Make Christmas Merry, Dec. °51, p. 14 
Pilots’ Reply, Dee. “51, p. 12 
Present for Pussy Claus, A, Dec. 
Silver Ring, The, Dee. “51, p. 16 
I. Bear's Christmas Tree, Dec. ‘51, p 12 
Christmas Verse 


Bored Reindeer, The, De« 


p. 13 


Christmas Brings, Dec. °51, p. 5 
Christmas Doll, The, Dee. "51, p. 57 
Christmas Gifts, Dee. “51, p. 56 


Christmas Message, The, Dec. “51, p. 56 
Gift, The, De« 56 
Little Sheep, The, Dee. “51, p. 56 
Now Every Child, Dee. “51, p. 56 
On Christmas Morn, Dec. ‘51, p. 56 
Preparations, Dec. “51, p. 57 
Santa Claus, Dec. °51, p 57 
Santa Claus Picture and Verse, Dec 
They Are Not Far, Dec. “51, p. 50 
Words from an Old Spanish Carol, Dec. °51, p. 56 
Wrapping Presents, Dee. “5 57 
Columbus, Christopher 
Facial Expressions (handwork), Oct. “51, p. 46 
Story of Columbus, The (shadow play , Oct. *51, p. 60 
he one), 5 
Conservation—See Science 
Coupons—See this department in each issue 
Films—See Audio-Visual Aids 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor—See this de- 
partment in each issue 
Fire Prevention Week 
Clang, Clang, Goes the Fire Engine! (sone), Oct. °51, 
p 
Easy to Start 


Mammoth Match Folder for Fire Prevention Week, A 
handwork ), Oct. “51, p. 47 
First Class Mail—See this department in each issue 
From the Case Records of Our School Psychologist—See 
this department in cach issue 
Games—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club 
Calling Game, A, Sept. °51, p. 84 
Pin the Tail on the Halloween ¢ 
Plavine a Gan with a Picture, 
September Outdoor Games, Sept 
Song Game to Play “My Cat, 
Girls and Boys 
Crossword Puzzles 
Peter's Crossword Puzzle, Nov. “51, p. 45 
Picture Crosswood Puzzle, A, Sept. “51, p. 64 
Witch Puzzle for Halloween, A, Oct. °51, p. 5 
Games 
Christmas-Gift Game, Dec. “51, p. 6 
Dart Game, A, Sept. “51, p. 62 
Games for Christmas Time, Dec 
Leaf Race, A, Oct 51, p 57 
Marble Pass, Sept. eB p. ¢ 1 
November Game, 5 
Snowball Golf, Jan. “52, p. 35 


p. OF 


rl, p.5 


p. 60 


Hard to Stop (poster), Oct. 51, p 


‘51, p. 65 


A, Nov. "51, p. 41 


Still Pond, Jan. “52, p. 35 

String Pictures, Nov. "51, p. 42 

Thanksgiving Game, A, Nov. "51, p. 42 
Handwork 


Chimney Package, A, Dec. °51, p. 67 


Christmas-Gift Vase, A, Dec. 51, p. 65 
Christmas Note Paper, Dec. °51, p. 68 
Christmas-Tree Flowers, De« ‘Sl,p 65 


Clappers and Cymbals, Jan. "52, p. 37 
Cut and Paste, Jan. "52, p. 35 
Doll's Bedspread, A, Oct. 51, p. 56 
Fun with Old Records, Oct. “51, p. 5 
Garage for Your Cars, A, Sept. "51, p. 61 
Grapefruit Bird Feeder, Jan. "52, p. 36 
Lapel Pin, AJ Sept. ‘51, p. 62 

Let's Draw Snow Men, Jan. °52, p. 36 

Make a Nest of Boxes for Baby, Dec. °51, p 68 


Miniature Christmas Tree, A, Dec. “51, p. 68 
Modern Spectacles, Jan. "52, p. 35 

Mr. Gobbler, Nov. ‘51, p. 42 

Paper-Bag Gingerbread House, A, Dec. °51, p. 66 


Pipe -Cleaner Icicles, Dec. °51, p. 63 

Pumpkin Faces, Oct. 51, p. 56 

Seed Pictures, Oct. “51, p. 55 

Shadow Boxes with Miniature Bouquets, Sept. ’51, 
p. ot 

Shoulder Cover, A, Dec. "51, p. 66 


| 
; 
Double © (story), Jan. p. 19 
1, p. 


Sky Raiders, Sept. °51, p. 63 


Snowy Shadow Boxes, Jan. °52, p. 37 
Special Gift for Mother, A, Dec. °51, p. 66 
Straw “Beads,” Nov. °51, p. 43 

Table Favors, Nov 51, p +4 


Tree Ornaments, Dec. °5 
Walnut Turtles, Nov. ’51, p. 41 
Whirligigs Are Fun, Sept. 51, p. 61 
Notes from Aunt Grace—See this item in each issue 
Parties 
Popcorn Treat, Oct. "51, p. £5 
Spooky Party, A, Oct. °51, p. 56 
Puzzle Pictures 


Calling All Detectives! Nov. 51, p. 41 

Find All of the Things That Begin with S, Sept 
p. 61 

Find What Is Wrong in This Halloween 
Oct. p. 55 


Ruth and Bill's Christmas Game, Dec. °51, p. 65 
What Slogan Is This? Jan. “52, p. 35 
Puzzles 
How Old Are They? Jan. °52, p. 37 
Magic Ink, Sept. 51, p. 63 
Schoolhouse Puzzle, Sept. "51, p. 62 
What Don’t I Like? Nov. ‘51, p. 4! 
Quizzes 
Farm Puzzle, A, 
Greetings to You, 


Oct. “51, p 55 
Dec. °51, p. 66 


Guess These He ro Sept "51, p. 61 
HA Words, Jan. 52, p. 35 
How Seeds Fravel, Ort.” 51, p. 55 


Let's Play, Jan p 
Match the Pets, Jan. “52, p. 36 
Name the Books, Nov. ‘51, p. 44 


On Christmas Trees, Dec. "51, p. 65 


September QOurz, A, Se pt p. 61 
Spuxim Quiz, A, Sept. “51, p. 61 
Dinner, Nov. 5l,p.41 
Turn-About Words, Nov. p. 41 


What Did They Eat? Dec. °51, p. 66 
What Is It? Nov. “51, p. 44 
What's the Answer? Nov. “51, p. 42 
Where's My Vowel? Jan. °52, p. 37 
Which Is Smaller? Nov. “51, p. 42 
Who Was It? Oct 51, p. 5b 
Riddle Box, ‘The See this item in each issue 
Sam and Sue Travel with Uncle Dick 
Glacier National Park, Sept. "51, p. 62 
Greenfield Village, Jan. p. So 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Oct. °51, p. 56 
Santa Claus, Indiana, Dec. °51, p. 6b 
Will Rogers Memorial, Nov. °51, p. 52 
Science 


Picture 


Casting Indian Figures with Rubber Molds, Oct. ‘Sl, 


p. 45 


Chip Carving, Sept. °51, p. 51 
51 


Headbands and Belts, Oct l, p. 44 

Making a Pewter Bowl, Nov ‘SI, p. 50 

Reversible Oilcloth Mats, Jan. "52 » p. 47 

Weaving in the Rural School, Oct. 51, p. 80 
Cravon Work 

Art Work by Japanese Children, Jan. "52, p. 45 


Let Your Weak Readers [lustrate 


Jan. p. 39 


I ung Wax Cravons for Variety and Inte rest, Nov 
‘SI, pp. 46-47 
Cut Paper 
ee Decorations for Reading Tables or Window Sills, 


Oct. ‘51, p. 44 
Design for Living 
Vegetables on Parade 

Desien 
Christmas Wrapping Paper, Dec. "51, p. 38 
Corrugated Paper for Sixth-Grade De sign, Jan. 

p. 42 
Creative Designs, Sept. °51, p. 25 
Designs for Book Jackets, Sept. “51, p. 52 

Dr: iwing 
Art Lesson on Trees, An, Nov 21, % 32 
Facial E xpressions, Oct. ‘51, p. 46 
Fourth-Grade rs Create Serib ble Rhythm Pictures to 


Cowboy Style, Oct. "51, p. 41 
, Nov. 51, p. 48 


Music, Sept. °51, p. 26 
Favors 
Cute Little Holiday Table Favors, Dec. "51, p. 
Getting Ready for a Halloween Party, Oct. ‘51, pp 
18 49 
Make These to Carry on Halloween, Oct. °51, p. 50 
Flower Arrangement 
Simple Flower Arrangements, Sept. °51, p. 48 
Gilts 
Design a Memo Set and Mold ft in Clay, Dec. °51, 
p. 34 
Desk Set, A, Dec. °51, p. 27 
Gay Cans of Sweet Popcorn, Dec. °51, p. 32 
Gitts for Father, Dec. “51, p. 35 
Make a Set of Place Mats, Dec. °51, p. 37 
Pull- Toy Lamb for Small Fry, A, Dec. “51, p. 28 
Spool Holders Are Easy, De« jl, p 37 
Three Lapel Ornaments for Christmas, Dec. '51, p 
40 
We Gave Candles in Holders, Dec. “51, p. 72 


Greeting Cards 
Every Child Will Want to Make Christinas Greet- 
ings, Dec. “51, p. 36 

Modeling 


Modeling Material, Sept. °51, p. 49 


Feeding Vable and Drinking Cup, Jan. °52, p. 37 Modeling with Sashes Clay, Oct. “51, p. 44 
Gun That Shoots Bullets, A, Oct. “51, p. 97 Painting 
How Steady Is Your Hand? Oct “Sl, p. 38 Let's Experi ment with Son New Ideas for News- 
Indian Shadow Stick, An, Nov. “51, p. 4 print, Jan. "52, p. 45 
Learning to Control Fire, Dec, “51, p. 67 Our Own School in Pictures, Nov. "51, p. 53 
Surprises with Simple Machines, Sept. “51, p. 63 Posters—See Audio-Visual Aids 
Stories Sewing 
Johnny's Surprise Party, Sept. "51, p. 6 Mitten Kits and Crayon Rolls, Jan. ‘52, p. 46 
Winter-Afternoon Fun, Jan. “52, p. 38 October Is a Good Time to Play Indians, Oct. °51, 
Time to Smile— See this item in each issue pp. 42-43 
Halloween—See also Girls and Boys Portfolios for Schoolwork, Jan. ‘52, p. 46 
Black and Gold (verse), Oct. “51, p. 61 Silhouettes 
Getting Ready for a Halloween Party (handwork), Book Plates, Nov. "51, p. 54 
Oct. “51, pp. 48-49 Draw with Scissors for Freedom of Expression, Jan 
Halloween’s Here! (sone), Oct. p. ¢ p. 44 
Hailoween Witch, The ong), Oct p. ¢ Three-Dimensional Pictures 
Little Ghost’s Wail (sone), Oct. "51, p. 6 Popcorn Pictures, Sept. "51, p. 49 
Little Jack-o'-Lantern (story), Oct. °51, p Health 
Make These to Carry on Halloween (handwork), Oct September Outdoor Games (games), Sept. “51, p. 58 
“S1, p. 5f Story of Foolish Freddie and Wise Willie, The (unit 
Unexpect I nter Julio de Diego (cover), Dec. “51, pp. 41-48 
Oct. *51 20 Questions on Health Education (article), Sept. ‘51, 
What An verse), Oct , p. 61 p. 55 
Witch High Hat's Flieht (story |, Oct. "51, p. 31 Unit on Milk, A (unit), Sept. °51, p. 56 


te also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ He 


One-Another Club 


Ip- Vea tables on Parade (handwork), Nov. °51, p. 48 


Home Life 


Articles All Set (verse |, Nov. °51, p. 56 

Mystik Tape (Self-Stik Cloth) Tells Teacher How t Baked Snow Men (story), Jan. °52, p. 16 

Do It, Oct. “51, pp. 51-54 Benny Helps Cut Wheat (story), Sept. "51, p. 12 

Tools for Beginuers, Jan. “52, p. 2¢ Betsy and the Beautiful Bride (story), Oct. °51, p. 31 
Christmas Decorations Cinderella Angel (story), Dee. '51, p. 13 

Balls and Rosettes for Trimmings, Dec. “51, p. 25 One Day (pictures), Dec. “51, p. 21 

Christmas Decorations from Drinking-Cup Conrs Our New Baby ( verse , Sept. “51, p- 71 

Dec. p. 39 Preparations (verse), Dec. “51, 57 

Decorate with Paper Snowflakes, Dec. °51, p. 29 Seven-Day Party (story » Jan. °52, p. 18 

Have You ‘Tried Styrofoam for Christmas Decora- Indians 

tions? Dec. "51, p. 26 Casting Indian Figures with Rubber Molds (hand- 

Let's Talk About Your Christinas Window Decora- work), Oct. “51, p. 45 

tions, Dr« 51, pp. 30.3 Decoration o Re Tables or Window Sills 

Wall Plaque, A, De p. 27 handwork }, Oct. °51, 14 
Construction Headbands and Belts Oct. p. 44 

Cart and Chair, Sept. "51, p. 51 Indian Brave, An (story), Oct "51, p. 30 

First- Gr. iders Construct a Plavhouse, Sept. "51, p. 47 Indian Ceremonics—An All-School Program  (pic- 

For a Thar ving Centerp Nov. "51, p. 49 tures), Oct. “51, p. 64 

Help to Maki Saving a Good American Custo Indian Rain Dance and Chant horal reading), Oct. 

Jan. “52, p. 41 51 

Indian Tom-Tom, Oct. 51, p. 45 Ir in handwork), Oct. "51, p. 45 

Mammot} —~ 1 Folder for Fire Prevention Week, Janie Fir nd (story), Oct. “51, p. 33 

Chet. 17 Learning Indian Words (seatwork), Oct 51, p. 24 

Miniature Votes Poles, Oct. "51, p. 45 Little Fox’s Canoe (story), Oct. 51, p. 32 

Souvenir Menu for Middle Grades, A, Nov. “51, p Miniature Tot Poles (handwork), Oct. °51, p. 45 

51 Modeling with Native Clay (handwork), Oct. "51, p. 

Woodworking Materials and Methods, S« i } 

51 Moder Sioux Indians Carry On the Customs of Their 
Crafts Tribe (p res), Oct. “51, p. 23 

Bright Enamels Will Make a Permanent Finish on October Is a Good Time to Play Indians (handwork), 

Glass, Nov. "51, p. 45 Oct. 51, pp. 42-43 


Reading Charts, 


THE INSTRUCTOR, January 1952 


We Meet the Navajos (unit), Oct. '51, p. 
When Big Mountain Sent Rain (play Mm 

John Pepper's Notes for Canadian Readers 
Art Exhibits, Oct. °51, p. 78 
Character Plus, Oct. ‘51, p. 78 
Community Education, Dec 
Conversation Time, Oct. "51, p. 78 
Education Wee k, Nov. "Si, p. 74 


New Canadians, Oct. "51, p. 78 
Quartette, Jan. "52, p. 66 
Remen Them, Nov. ‘Sl, p. 74 
Royal Tour, The, Dec. "51, p. 74 


Royal Tour Project, The, Sept ‘51, p. 100 


Toronto's In-Service P rogramme, Jan, p. 66 
Vandalism, Nov. ‘51, p. 74 
Visiting Your City Hall, De« "Si, p. 74 
Young Canada Listens, Sept. "51, p. 100 
Kindergarten 
Adventure of Jimmy Jack Jones, The (story), Sept 
p. 84 


Balancing Boards (article), Oct. “51, p. 20 
Calling Game, A (song), Sept. "51, p. 84 
Christmas Program, A play), Dec. 51, p. 18 


Clang, Clang, Goes the Fire Engine! (sone 
p. 20 
Creative Expression (article), Nov. "51, p. 31 


Creative Materials for the 
Sept. p. 85 
Decorating for Christmas 


Kindergarten (article 


article), Dec. “51, p. 18 


Following Fall in Kindergarten (article), Oct. 51, p 
2U 

Locker Labels—A Teaching Aid (article), Sept. ‘51, 
p. 84 

Rufus Rooster and Hilda Hen (story » Oct. “51, p. 20 

Santa’s Brownies (play), Dec. ‘51, p. 52 

Song Game to Play——“My Cat,” A (song), Jan. °52, 
p. 20 

Tools for Beginners (article), Jan. °52, p. 20 


We Had Fun with Trains 
Language 
Chippie Comes to Visit Second Grade 
at. pp 18-19 
Commonplaces Make 
cle), Sept. °51, p. 3 


unit 


» Nov, ‘51, p. 31 


(article), Oct 


Exceptional Compositions (art 


Program for World Analysis, A (article), Se pt. "51, p 
Teaching Sixth-Graders to Think (artick » Jan. 
p. 28 
Word Files Help Teach Phonics, Reading, Spelling 
article Sept. “51, p. So 
at Recognition for Second Grade (seatwork), Jan 
op. 


1 also Calendars 
Bookworm Turns, The 
Enjoving Good Books 
Mother Goose 


plav), Nov. “51, p. 60 
ticle), Sept. "31, p. 101 
Land's 4-H Club Fair (play), S« pt. ‘51, 


p. 76 

Paul Bunyan—Hero Extraordinary (artick » Jan. °52, 
p. 24 

Paul Bunvan— Lee cendary Hero of the Northwest 
poster), Jan. “52, p. 25 

Three Bears, Whe chor: reading), Jan. "52, p. 49 


Music—See also Songs 


Enrich the Curriculum throueh Music (artick , Overt 
"Si, p. 21 
New for You—See this department in Sept., Oct., Now., 
and Dec. issues 
Physical Education—See also Games 
Indian Rain Dance and Chant, Oct. °51, p. 65 


It's Recess Time, Sept ‘51, p. Bl 
New Circle Dance, A, Jan. °52, p. 64 
Twirling, Oct. ‘51, p. 99 

Plays 


All Aboard for Thanksgiving, Nov ‘51, p. 59 
Benjamin Franklin, Jan. "52, p. 54 
Bookworm Turns, The, Nov Me p. 60 
Happy Puppet Plays, Sept cl ey 


Ilow ransportation Has ted in America, Jan 
*52, p. 30 
Indi an Ceremonies, Oct. "51, 64 


Mother Goose Land's 4-H ( air, 
Remembering Vacation, S« pt 
“Take It or Leave 
Thanksgiving Eve, 
Three Bears, The, 
lommy's Dream, 
lo View or Not 
Story of Colurnbus, The, Oct. °5 
We Are Thankful, Nov. °51, p. 58 
When Big Mountain Sent Rain, Oct. "51, 
Professional Articles 
Elementary Teacher as a Ch mpion of Human Rights 
The (editorial), Sept. °51, p. 7 
Elementary Teacher Is a Ch impion of the Less Fortu 
nate Child, The (editorial), Jan. °52 p. 11 


Sept. "51, p. 76 
"St, p. 72 
Jan. ‘52, p 
Nov. ‘51, p. 58 
Jan. p. 49 
Nov. ‘51, p. 57 
lo View, Sept. "51, p. 73 


p. 65 


Elementary Teacher Should Be an In for ned, Dynam 
Citizen, The (editorial), Nov. "51, p. 23 

Open Letter to My Supervisor, An (article), Se pt. 51 

Three Maidens, The (article), Oct. "51, p. 96 

You Are Important in Defense Mobilie ition! (editori 
al), Oct »p. 17 

editorial), Dec. °51, p 


Ygu Are Proc bade of Good 
11 


Reading—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Let Your Weak Readers Illustrate Ri ading Charts 
handwork), Jan. 52, p. 39 
Nonoral Reading ( artich , Jan "52, p 15 


Place of the Film Reader in the Classroom, 
cle), Sept. '51, p. 38 


The (arti 


3 
” 
ct. 51, p. bo 
| 
2: 
wt 
: 
is 
7 
i 
> 
. 
79 
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Re e Party, A (as le), Oct 1 p. 98 
Remedial Read Wi When, How (article), Sept 
51, p ty 
Storytelling Develops Readit irticle), Nov jl, p 
17 
Rhythm Band 
= Silver Bells Austrian Folk Tune, De« iI, p 49 
Up on the Housetop, Dec. ‘5l,p. 5 
Rural Schools 
Book Week Rural Scho« rticl Nov p. 72 
It's Ree Sept. 51, p. 8 
New Curcle D \ p. t+ 
Out Nctivit Dec. 
Small Rural School ¢ A 
Weavir n the Rural Sct work Oct. “51, 
80) 
We Gave Candles Holders (1 work), Dee il, p 
ifety 
” Diaw with Scissors for I of Expression (har 
work), Jar p. 44 
i) Safety Is the Key That Unk the Door to ¥ I 
ture (poster), Jar 
Safety Patrol Boy \ Good American Citizen ( poster 
Sept p. ot 
Tips for Leaders of Satety Patrol rticle ), Sept 
p. 59 
Science—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club 
: Daily Weather Predictions (chart), Jan. 52, p. 26 
Followine Vall in t rt Chet p 
r Jinx « t Jenks Place, A tor pictures Sept 
51, pp 
For a Aut i m Tk 1 Mill P Innes 
picture), Oct. “51, p. 79 
New Places to Live Sl, p. t 
4 Now Is the 1 mit), Now 
Our Study of Winter W thes rticle Jar 52, p 
Sharing Experiences in the ¢ irtich Oct 
51, p. 9 
Seatwork 
First-Grade Scatwork, Ne 
Learning Indian W () 
4 Measur nt Conerpts, J p 
| Seatwork tor Se Cir N ) 4 
Test for Reading R A, Sept » 108 
Word Re« nit ] p. le 
Slow Learners 
Ba G Store, 1 unit), Ne 
( olin n School rtile), D 
(Christ I rips rticl 
\ Obet ) 
Science for the Slow I Sept 
* What Is the Answer tel ] 
Social Studies—See also American Education Week, In- 
dians, Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, Transpor- 
* tation, and United Nations 
Aviator mit), Sept. p 
Arour the W in tl Classroot article), 
p 
Basic | Isal is Studies (art 
Benjamin Fr ] 
ber ] 
Britain Is a S k Sept 
Cit \ \ Sept. 
1) l 7 
I State B t rv), Nov 
Fat Ss N t 
( Gate B I t Ja ) 
If ‘ M Th pict 
p. 69 
\ } 
] M Sept. 
3 Let I I tl Your ( tv Chest 
Now Is the ‘I N 
Pict Hely S S til Out 
he Sem I \r 
t 
R \ t Sept. °5 
Ra Show, | Oct 
Sal { Re > 
Sept 
\ 
\ 
It ord l | Ja 52. p. 52 
4 Senus-—See also Christmas Songs 
Calling Game, A, Sept 84 
Clang, Clang, Goes I I ' Oct. “51, p. 20 
THE INSTRUCTOR, January 


Farmer Brown, Jan. °5 


p. 6+ 

If I Were a Pixie, Sept. °51, p. 75 
Halloween's Here! Oct 
Halloween Witch, The, Oct. ‘51, p. 63 
Hippity Hop to the Candy Shop, Sept 


91, p. 63 


Jack Frost, Jan 2, p. 53 


Little Ghost’s Wail, Oct. "51, p. 63 
Sing and Save, Jan. "52, p. 48 
Snow Man, The, Jan 32, Pp. IS 


Song for Armistice 


Song Game to Play-—“My Cat,” A, Jan. °52, p. 20 
Song of the United Nations, Oct. "51, p. 59 
Dhankseivine, Hurrah! Nov p 
Thankseiving Round, A, Nov 51, p. 61 
Vovya The, Oct 1, p. 60 
We Give Thanks, Nov. °51, p. 61 
Winter Fun, Jan. "52, p. 5 
Spelling 
Have a Reason for Spelling (article), Jan. 52, p 
Stories—See also Christmas Stories 
Adventure of Jimmy Jack Jones, The, Sept. “51, p 


Anna Discovers America, Nov rl, p 
d Snow Men, Jan. ‘52, p. 16 
nv He Ips Cut Wheat, Sept. ‘51, p 12 
y and the Beautiful Bride, Oct. “51, p. 31 
by’s Birthday Present, Jan. °5 lo 
lail’s Leap, Sept. p. 12 

ind the Jeep, Nov. ‘51, p. 26 
und the Indians, Nov. “51, p. 27 
cious Indian Snow, Nov. "51, p. 26 
¢ Shoes, Sept. ‘51, p 
Good Holiday, A, Nov. 2 
n, Chimo! Jan "52  p. 18 
Indian Brave, An, Oct, “51, p. 30 
Janie Finds a Friend, Oct. “51, p. 33 
Jerry's Busy Week, Jan. “52, p 
Jinx on the Jenks Place, A, Sept. “51, p. 20 


Judy's Treasure Map, Sept. ‘51, p. 14 
Li'l Zulu, Jan. “52, p. 55 

Little Fox's Canoe, Oct. “51, p 

Little Jack-o'-Lantern, Oct. “51, p 


Lost Hich-Topper Hat, The, Sept. “51, p. 14 
Lucile Makes Friends, Nov. “51, p. 25 
Ponies of Their Own! Sept. 51, p 

Prize Pumpkin, The, Oct. “51, p 

Rufus Rooster and Hilda Hen, Oct. “51, p 
Sally Turtle, Jan. “52, p. | 

Seven-Day Party, Jan. °52, p. i8 

Taming of Robin, The, Oct. p 

lreasure 
Watch 
Winter Strikes the Double O, Jan. 95 
Witch Hich Hat's Flight, Oct. 51, p 
Young Sentinel, Nov. "51, p. 28 


lrovers, | 


irkey, 


Talking It Over—See this department in each issue except 


September 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Arithmetic 
Anthmetic 
Certificate, A, Jan. “52, p. 6 
Tables” Train, The, Oct. 51, p. 68 
Classroom Devices 
Average Child, The, Oct. “51, p. 69 
Chart Liner, A, Jan. “52, p. 5 
Class Hobby Show, Oct. ‘51, p. 69 


lable, Sept p. 92 


Company Is Fun, Jan. 52, p. 5 
Darkeninge a Room, Jan. 52, p. 60 
Help for Parents, Oct il, p. 69 

Ne *ks from Old, Jan. 52, p. 60 
Operation Change, Oct. 51, p. 68 
Reminder, A, Nov. "51, p. 68 


Llimesaver, A, Sept 


Using Flash Cards, Jan. “52, p. 66 

Visiting Artists, Oet. p. 08 
Games 

Musical Games, Oct. “51, p. 69 


About Christmas,” 
Art Tied In, Jan. °52, p. 60 
Christmas Plates, Dec. “51, p. 69 
Jack-o’-Lanterns, Oct. °51, p. 68 
Let's Make Clocks, Sept. 51, p. 92 
Life-Size Santa, A, De« dl, p. 69 
Mother Goose Idea, Sept. (51, p. 92 


Name Desiens, Oct. p. 69 

Our P.T.A. Tree, Nov. 51, p. 68 
Painted Pine Trees, Dec. “51, p. 69 
Paint Technique, A, Jan. °52, p. 57 
Paint Wells, Sept. "51, p. 9. 


Paper-Bag Rattles, Oct. “51, p. 68 
Rattline Rhythm, Nov. ‘51, p. 65 


Red Cross Project, Jar 2, p. 5 


“Silver Trees, Dee p. 69 
Winter Mural, A, Jan. ‘52, p. 57 
Readir 


For Slow Learners, Nov. °51, p. 65 
“I Recommend,” Nov. ‘51, p. 65 
More Readers, Sept. °51, p. 9 
Moss Garden, A, Sept 31, p. 92 
Solar System, The, Oct. 51, p. 68 
Social Studies 
Continent Game, A, Jan. “52, p. 60 
Map Seale, The, Nov. “51, p. 65 
Scrambled Quiz, A, Oct. “51, p. 68 
Shadow Box, The, Nov. “51, p. 65 
Sharing Time, Jan. “52, p. 5 
Stamp Map, A, Jan. °52, p. 60 
Travel Suitcases, Jan. “52, p. 5 
W-O-G-A-L, Oct. p. 69 


1952 


51, p. 70 


Thanksgiving 
All Aboard for Thanksgiving (play), Nov. °51, p. 59 
Delicious Indian Snow (story), Nov. “51, p. 26 
For a Thanksgiving Centerpiece (handwork), Nov. 51, 

» 49 
Godd Holiday, A, (story), Nov. °51, p. 25 
Making a Pewter Bowl (handwork), Nov. °51, p. 50 
Now Is the Time! (article), Nov. ‘51, p. 33 
Prayer, A (verse), Nov. 51, p. 56 
Souvenir Menu for Middle Grades, A 
Nov. p. 51 
Thanksgiving (verse), Nov. ‘51, p. 56 
( Detail Doris Lee (cover), Nov. 
Thanksgiving Eve (play), Nov. °51, p. 58 
Thankseivine, Hurrah! , Nov. 51, p. 61 
Thanksgiving Round, A , Nov. "51, p. 61 
DPhankseiving Sleigh Ride Nov. "51, p. 56 
Watch Turkey, The (story 


(handwork), 


song 
song 
verse 


, Nov 


We Are Thankful (play), Nov. ‘51, p. 58 
We Give Thanks (song), Nov. "51, p. 61 
Thrift 
Drop Your Nickels in the Bank (poster), Jan. °52, p 


January Is Thrift Month . .. Help to Make Saving a 
Good American Custom (handwork), Jan. °52, pp. 
10 41 
Sing and Save 
Transportation 
Aviation (unit), Sept 
Ferry Boats 
How 


song), Jan. "52, p. 48 

p. 17 

Sept. "51, p. 71 
Transportation Has Developed in 

play), Jan. "52, p. 50 
We Had Fun with Trains 

United Nations 


verse 


America 


unit), Nov. “51, p. 31 


Every Child Can Be a Pen Pal (article), Sept. “51, p 
85 

Learning about the UN (unit), Oct. p. 27 

Sone of the United Nations (sone , Oct. Jl, p. 59 

UN at School, The (picture), Oct. “51, p. 15 

UN Day Gift Stamp Drive, A (article), Oct. °51, p. 6 


Units 
Arithmetic in Action, Sept. "51, pp. 27-34 
Wiation, Sept. “51, p. 17 
B and G Store, The, Nov. "51, p. 32 


(Chanukah and Christmas, Dee. “51, p. 2 
Citizenship in the Atomic Age, Sept. “51, p. 19 
Learning about the UN, Oct. ‘51, p. 27 


Life with the Eskimos, Jan. “52, p. 30 
Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. “52, p. 32 
Our Study of Winter Weather, Jan. “52, p 
Science for the Slow Learner, Sept. “51, p. 82 
Step toward One World, A, Nov. 951, p. 36 
Story of Foolish Freddie Wise Willie, The, Dec 
‘51, pp. 41-48 
lake a Trip to See Your County Government in Ac- 
tion, Nov. “51, p. 39 
Teaching Sixth-Graders to Think, Jan. °52, p. 28 
Unit on Milk, A, Sept. “51, p. 56 
We Had Fun with Trains, Nov 
We Meet the Navajos, Oct. “51, p. 22 
Verse—See also Christmas Verse 
All Set, Nov. “51, p. 56 
Ambitious Mouse, The, 


and 


Oct. "51, p. 61 


Black and Gold, Oct ‘Sl, p 61 
Conversation, Oct. "51, p. 61 
Cricket, The, Sept. °51, p. 71 
Dressing, Sept. “51, p. 71 

Early Morning, Sept. ‘51, p. 71 
Expansion Problem, Jan. '52, p. 51 
Father to Son, Nov. °51, p. 56 
Ferry-Boats, Sept. “51, p. 71 
Virefly, Sept. “51, p. 71 

Glimpse in Autumn, Oct. “51, p. 61 
Greetings, Nov. "51, p. 56 

Homes, Sept. “51, p. 71 

Homes, Oct. “51, p. 61 

Horseshoe, The, Ox 51, p. 6! 


I Dreamed I Was a Snow Man, Jan. °52, p. 51 


In September, Sept. °51, p. 71 


Magic Window, The, Jan. 52, p. 51 
New Moon, The, Oct. “51, p. 61 
New Year Card, Jan. °52, p. 51 
Our New Baby, Sept. “51, p. 71 
Plant a Dream, Sept. 51, p. 71 


Praver, A, Nov. “51, p. 56 
Roads, Oct. “51, p. 61 
Saturdays’ Party in Fairyland, The, Jan. °52, p. 51 


Sleet Storm, Jan. °52, p. 51 
Some One, Oct. "51, p. 6! 
Star, The, Oct. “51, p. 61 


Thanksgiving, Nov. ‘51, p. 56 
Thanksgiving Sleih Ride, Nov 
What Am I? Oct. “51, p. 61 
Winter Sleepers, Nov. °51, p. 56 
Your Work, Nov 51, p 56 
World Friendship—See also United Nations 


‘51, p. 56 


Appreciating Other Cultures (article Nov. °51, p 
89 

Around the World in the Classroom (article), Oct. °51, 
p. 

Chanukah and Christmas (unit), Dec. "51, p. 24 

Enrich the Curriculum through Music (article), Oct 
‘51, p. 21 

Flying Shoes (story), Sept. "51, p. 15 

Step toward One World, A (unit), Nov. “51, p. 36 

Viewing Christmas in Other Lands (play), Dec. °51, 
p. 54 


Your Counselor Service—See this department in each tssue 
except December 


Your Next Trip, Dec. ‘51, p. 87; Jan. 52, p. 75 


y 
H 
a} 


This theme illustrates vividly the power which pictures 
have to spark the imagination, stimulate the mind. Try using 
LIFE pictures in your classes. See if they don’t inspire some 
of the best themes you’ve ever received! 


As a service to you, LIFE has prepared a special portfolio 
of 12 photographs, reproduced from the “What's in a Pic- 
ture” series appearing weekly in the magazine. 


Each one is accompanied by a stimulating list of sugges- 
tions for theme-writing, 2-iminute speeches, vocabulary-build- 
ing, oral reports. For your copy—free of charge—just mail 
in the coupon at the right. 


fo see life...to see the world... te eyewitness great events 


Here is a paper by David M. Nilson, class of °51, New 
Rochelle (N. Y.) High School. The assigi ment: to write a 
theme based on this picture of a deserted farmhouse which 


appeared in LIFE last spring. 


FTER a quick glance, one might say that this is merely 
A a photograph of a deserted farmhouse. | don't dis- 
agree, but I think that this description is incomplete. | 
don’t see just a deserted, weather-beaten farmhouse in a 


weed-cluttered plain. i see much more. 


It is a footstep in the trail of the American Farmer. He 
has put his foot down, rested his weight a moment, and 
then moved on. He has come from the simple, traditiona 
ways of farming to the highly mechanized, scientific way 
of today. He has advanced with each step in methods 
crops, and implements. Each time he has put his foot 
down, rested his weight a moment, and then, with new 
tools and improved methods, moved on. Always moving 


onward, always improving. 


This house shows the way he thought, lived, and worked 
at one step of the trail. His family was large and his ma- 
chines few. He planted his crop and worked his soil. 
Planted his crop and worked his soil till his back ached 
and his hands burned. He worked himself and his family 
hard. 


This farm was all he had. But the rain didn’t fall and 
his crop burned. The sun had burned him out. He learned 
from this, and, gathering his family, shifted his weight and 
moved on, 


Send for LIFE’s free picture portfolio today! 


Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Dept. 1-1? 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New Yor « 


I would like to receive (without cost) LIE L's 
“What's in a Picture” series with sugves- 
tions for classroom use. Please send me the 
current portfolio—and future releases as they 
are published. 


Name — 
School Posit 
School Address 

City Zone 


ay 
.s WANT YOUR STUDENTS TO WRITE THEMES LIKE THIS? 
‘ 
| 
* 
i 
te 


Can Borrow 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED. 


Yes, all you have to do is sign the short Application and Note below and mail it to us. Your 
request will receive immediate attention. Our fifty year old organization has been serving thousands 
of teachers yearly. Send Application and Note below and see why this service is preferred over 
all others. 

Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, to 
tide them over summer vacation expenses or to pay pressing bills. The cash is here for you now a 


a now 4 Reasons Why More and More 


| PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


Teachers are using this Loan Service’... 


Teacher loans are made Convenient monthly No principal during The loan is 
] on signature only—no 2? instalments pays loan 3 summer vacation. If made by 
cosigners, no endors- out of future earnings your salary stops dur- mail from 
ers. No mortgages on car, Payments budgeted to fit ing the summer vacation, the privacy of your own 
furniture or persona! your income. Entire loan payments on principal home. You see no agents, 
roperty. School board, can be repaid at any time stop also. This is an extra no collectors or credit 
PAY OLD DEBTS Deonda, merchants, will and you pay only for the service of special value to managers—only you and 
not know you are applying time you use the money— teachers offered by FIRST we know about it. We 
for a loan. no longer! LOAN COMPANY guarantee strict privacy. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are"  SCHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FiTS YOUR BUDGET 
married or single, find out today how you may solve your ash Loan | 12 j is [18° 
money problem by mail. 


$840 | $729 

h } 200 20.09 16.75 14.53 

Find out how from the privacy of your own home you can 300 29.94 24.93 2160 
400 39.39 32.70 28 26 

consolidate your debts into one monthly payment which can $00 a7 34 47:50 40.82 


be repaid conveniently out of your future earnings. See for 
yourself how you too can protect your credit and have extra 


besi Interest is figured at 3‘, per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 
cash des. 1s over $150 interest is figured at 3°; per month on the first $150 


P P and 2'.‘; per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of 
Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application $300 and %4 of 1°, per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 
and Note below. That's all you have to do We'll speed the cipal balance. These rates are in accordance with the Nebraska law. 


cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We Old Reliable Company, 
guarantee satisfaction always. Over 50 Years of Service. 


FIRST LOAN COMPANY Fit 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Our 
OMAHA 2, NEBR. AND 


“APPLIES T TO LO: LOANS EXEMPT FROM FEDERAL ‘CREDIT REGULATION 


Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised 
by the Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us 
in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate 
Select the amount you need from the chart above, then 
tush Application and Note. 


FOR $50 to $600-CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


To yments FILE INFORMATION ONLY Presse ust below untormahon tor owt confidential hies 
To: FIRST LOAN Town Name of Reianve 
OMAHA 2. NEBR. | you owe Monthiy payments What on bank 
Dept. 133 Lp below OTWER company pore NOW . 
Please accept my application for a loan It us understood that after the loan |* Heme of 
is made | can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no mane ones — . me - 
charge or cos! whatsoever Name af Relanve Reistonsh 
whet dete of month wil! your t 
Payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? - 
Noms shave aso he purpose of te loan | agree that any loan mpleted, the 
Sign F 
Nave Hore | A 
Salary 
vor month i 


Reg llowing unformation is turmushed with sespect tu my © date | pmt 
thus “ payment on any item listed below q 1 
nan to be T 


; jere ta loa ade FIR AN at its othe shove stated the undersigned 
m this loan will be used to purchase or build « residence the construction of = GS t the above rate until tully paid 
August 3, 195% Pe ed due dete 

ay Mac 


note and any evide are scceptance by the payee a! othoe located as ah 4 
© improvemer’ 


PRIN PAYMENTS REQUIRED DURIN | 
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